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to have the AsRieHiiT^iaAL Svrtbvb otf^ the Kini»«: 
DQPi xeprinted^ mih th& addl^ipnal Comipunics^tions 
which have been teeeivied siiuce' l^ Obioi^ai &£• 
PORTS were citcdlated^ has induced the Board of 
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such as appear on the whole fit for pubUcatipOk 

It is proper at the same time 10 add> that tim^ 
Board does not conisider itself responsibly for every 
statement contained in the Repoits thus reprinted^: 
and that it will thankfully acknowledge any additional 
information which may stiU be cointfqiawral;e4« 

N. B. Letters to the Board, nmjf be addressed to 
&V John Sinclair, Bart, the President, No. SS, 
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ERRATA AND ADDITIONS* 

Line. 

3 8 ■ S2 Hrgbmeadbw-home, has latdy been taken down. 
3d— —to Walter Long, Esq. died since this list was printed. 
. 40^—^x3 'phe heir to the^Eyford estate is a tmnor, and under the 
tuition of his nncle. Rev. Mr. Dolphiiiy.who resides at 
Lower Slaughter. 
41—^ 4 Edwyn Bayiitun Sandys, Esq. a relation of Sam. Sandys, 

Esq. resides at Misercfine. 
' ^ t ?" '22 Joseph Roberts} Esq. lately died, and his only daughter 

.and heiress now resides. . 
41— -—83 John Timbrell) Esq. resides at Cirencester. 
42—11 Ch. Hanbiiry Tracy, Esq. resides at Toddington-house. 
42— —16 Westbury-hoiise has lately been sold, and takea dotm. 
loa-— -"S? After «< Welford," add, « in the parish of Kempsford.'* 
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SECTION I.-HJITCAtlOK AKD EXTENT. 

» 

HE county of Gloucester extetids northward irom 
51 degrees 28 minutes to 52' 12' and from !• SS' east 
to 2*42' west fh>mi Lonc|on. Gloucester^ the county 
to\«i, is situate at 2* 15' west Iongitutfe> aiKl5i^ 54^30'^ 

•tiorth latitude. 

' ' -. • -■• ' • 

On the north and nortH-east^ the county Ts bounded 
by Worcestershire and Warwickshire; on the east by 
Oxfordshire ; on the south-)sast by part of Berkshire 
and Wiltsfaire ; on the south and south-west by Somer* 
setshire/ and the Bristol Channel; and on the Vest 
mid north-west fay the cdunties of MohosOuth and 
Hereford. ' 

The form of thecount5r is eTliptical^.put toO irregular 
in the outliiie to adndit an accurate measurement^ by 
the map, of its superficial extent. Sir Robert Atkyns 
estimated it at 600,000 acres; but^ from chap, 15; sect« 8^ 



2 DIVISIONS. 

this calculation seems too high: it is there stated at 
somewhat lower^ though perhaps rather less than the 
truths m^ ^^t'ii^ "^t t^e^nd be^a ililaiiHied and in- 
closed^ have in general proved more extensive than 
the usual estimate had made4bem. 

The greatest length of the county in a north-east 
direeti^fii ^twrBrittvl to the MXtteOiB f^t ^t CUflbrd 
Ctiambefs> is about fiity-iPour miles in a straight line ; 
and, by the nearest turnpike-road, nearly seventy. In 
the widest patt; iitmr ©mnr JtaBjmsybn the east, to 
Preston, in the Forest district, on the west, at right 
angles with the former line, more than thirty-three miles« 



SECTION 11.— mVISIONS. 



The principal divisions .of the cpuntry are four, viz. 

1 . K0sgate Division, which takes in the north and 
north-east parts^ adjoining to Worcestershire, Warwick- 
shire aa^ Oxfordshire; this is again subdivided into eight 
liiindreds, viz. |Cift5g£^t^ (t[pper and Lower), Slaughter 
(Vpper and Lower), iTibbaldston, CJeeve, Cheltenham, 
t)eerHurst (tipper and Lower), Tewkesbury (Upper and 
Lower),. Westminster (Upper and iiowpr). 

2. Seven Hundreds t>ividon, extends to the south and 
^outK-westof the last, with Oxfordshire and a small 
part of Berkshire, nearLechlade, on the east, and Wilt- 
shire on the south. This is^ain subdivided into sev^n 
hundreds, viz. Cirencester, including Cjrowthorne and 
Minety; Bright well's Barrow, Bradley, Rapsga]te> Bis- 
ley, Longtree and Whit&tope.. , .. 

*3. ForeU Divisionj bounded on the west by the river 
Wye ; on the jiorth-west by Herefordshire and parj of 
Worcestershire, and on the east by Kiftsga^e and Seven 
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iinnsxdiis. « 

Hundreds Dmsioflsitt part; but more southerly, that 
13^ from about four miles below Gloucester/ \3f tb€ 
Severn. This is again subdivided into «ix faundredl^ 
tiz. Botloe, Dutchy of Lancaster, Westbury, Bledisloe, 
St. Briavels^ andDudfttone and King's Barton unit^^ 
but distinguished by Upper, Middle, and Lo#erj 

4. Berkeley Divmon, bounded by the iSevern on thfe 
ivest, part of Dudstone and King's Barton on the north; 
Seven Hundreds Division on the east, and the Lower 
Avon, or Somersetshire, On the south. This is again 
subdivided into seven hundreds, viz. Berkley (Uppeit 
and Lower), Grombald's Ash (Upper and Lower), 
Pucklechurch, Barton Regis, Langley and BwineV 
head (Upper and Lower), Thornbury (Upper and 
Lower), and Heubury (Upper and Lower). 

In the several hundreds before mentioned, are com*^ 
prehended the following parishes and places. 

/. KIFTSOJTE DIFISION.^ 
KIFTSGATE HUNDRED* 

tJl»P£R PART. 

Ashton-Subedge LarkstokeJ 

Battsford Longborough 
Chipping Camden, M. t. Marston Sicca 

Con d icote (part of) M ickleton 

Cow-Honeybottme4* Pebworth 

Dorsington Quinton 

BbringtOQ jSaintbury 

♦ In the followipg catalogue the njimes are written as they arc 
found in the County Rate, printed by order of Sesaions* 

4 Cow- Honey bourne it a hamlet with a ruined^^hapel belockg- 
ing to Chiu-ch-Boneybourne, in Worpettcrshire, 

X Larkstoke is a hamlet belonging to Umington* in War- 
wickshire. 

B13 



.'PIViISIONS, 



^easoncote 
Upper SweU 
Weston. Subedge . 

Ashtpii Somerfield 
Backhand 
.Charlton Abbots 
^Child's Wickham 
JDidbrooke 
Dumbleton 
JGruiting Lower 
Guiting TempI^ 
HalKng 
Hayles 



W^toH-t)n-Avon " 
: Willersey. 

LOWEB PAEt* 

Pinnock 

Rowel* 

Snowshill 

Staunton 

Sudeley 

Toddington 

Twining 

Winchcomb, m, t. 

Wormington 



Addlestropi 

Bledington 

Broadwell 

Iccomb4» 

Oddington 



SLAUGHTER HUNDRED. 

UPPER PART. 

Stow, M, T. 

Lower Swell- 

Westcote 

♦ . .. . . - 

CoiTid.icote (part of) 
EyeifordJ 



LOWER PART. 

Great Barrington Naunton 

Little Barrington Great Risington 

Bourton-on-the-Water Little Rbington 

Clapton - Wick Risington 

* Rowel is an extra-parochiiQ place; it had formerly a chapel, 
but no remains are left.' . 

4^^ Iccomb is a hamlet belonging to a parish of the same, name 
in Worcester$liire. 

" i i Eyeford has usually been considered as a hamlet of Upper 
Slaughter, but is in fact independent of it, and extra-parochial. ' 
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DnrisxoNS. 5 "> 

Sherbourae Widford 'r v.-t-rr M 

Ifpper Slaughter . Windrush 

Lower Slaughter ".' n •. 

TIBBALDSTON HUNDRED. 

Ashton-under-Hill Hinton^ni-the-Ghreen 

Beckford 



CI.EEVE HUNDRED, , ^ 

Cleeve with its ty things : 

CHEia?ENHAM HUNPREP. 

• , . ■ . . 

Charlton Kings Jieckhamptoa ^ 
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*^ 



Cheltenham^ M.T. 


J Swindon 


BEERHURST HUNDREP. • ^^ 


Coin Dennis . 
Compton Parva 


tJPPEK FARt. ^ ^'- • * ' •-*- 

. :Preston-ttpou-$Umr 

Welford . . ^ 


Deethurst 
Lye 

Prestbury 
Staverton 


LOWER PART, 

. 'WoHeslone - J 
Tirley and Hawe. (pmt x>f ) \ 
Uckington^. in fUsmstpne *. 
Hardwiok _ \ 


TEWKESBURY HUNDRED. : 

• 


VFPERJPART. 

AldertoH with Dixon . Shennington 
Bourton-on-Hill Stan way 
Clifford Chambers Washbourn 
Lemmington Part of Ashton-under-Hill 
PrestcQtc Didcoat, in Beckfprd 


' 


LOWER PART. 



Ashchurch^ or Ashton-on- Boddington and Barrow 
Carant . ^ Forthampton 

b3 



6 ii]^vi$ioyi». 

Kemmertott Walton Cardiffe . . 

Oxenton Fart of Stoke OfcIiar4#4» 

Tewkesbury, m. t.' Cleeve 

Treddington 
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UPPER PART. 

Moreton*in-MarsIi Toddingh^m 

Sutton (under BrayfeS) l^rt of Bourton-on-the-Hill 

LOWER PARt. 

Corse Heydon and Withy Bridge^ 

Elmstone-HaMWick in Boddington 

Evington, in Ly€l Apperley , Whit£eM> Jt Walr 

Hasfield : : ton, in Die^rhiirst 
Tirley 

//. SEFEN Hlf]^I)UEJOS DIVISION. 
'l3IRfi}iCB»TER HUNPRED, 

Cirencester 

CF^OWTHOMR«mI MINETY HUNDRED, 

AtnpiH^y Criidfo . l^untesbome Rouse 

Aittpney- Stv Mary - Harnhill 

Ampney St. Peter Meysey Hampton 

Badgington , . Minety 

Baunton Prestdtt 

Coates Syddi ngton S^ M ary 

Daglingworth Syddi ngton St. Petef 

Down Ampney South Cerney 

Driffield Stratton 
I)un$borrie Abbots 

BRIGHTWELL'S BARROW HUNDRED, 

AldswortH Bibury 

Barnsley Colix St. Aldwyns? 



^lYifTKiiii; 



Eastlcach Marfyn 
Eastleach Turbervifie - 
Fairford, m. t. " 
Hatherop 

Aston Blanks or ColdA^totv$even1iampton 



Kempsford 
Leehlade^ m. t. 
Quinnington 
Southropp 'v . 



*(• " t^ ^ ^T.*^ ♦«"•.■• 



r 



Tv'vi :r:Oj''. 



Coin Rogers 

Compton Aibdaile 

Dowdeswell 

Farmington 

Hampnett 

Hazleton 

Northleacb^ M. t, 

Nptgrova, 
Salpeirtdh 



„ ^ t, ; .i» • 1 



$hipton Olive 
$hipton SoUars 
Stowell 
Turk Dean 
Whitti^gton 
Wellington 

y anwprtlv ip JI W^^toft 
JVinstoneXpart o^) 



J .. 
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RAPSOAT^ Wf«a>^Ei^ s, 



Brimpsiield 

Chedworth 

Colesbourne 

Cowley 

Cranham 

Cubberley 



Bisley 
Edgeworth 
Miserden 
Painswick^ m. x* 



£)k«ipipkr' - 

^orthCemey . ^ .- 

iRendcombe 

5yde ' -. 

,punsborne-Le£^ ^A pKi^ 
borne Abbots , . 



i^apperton 
jStroud, M. T. 
Winstone (part of > 



LONaiRpE jHUNDRED. 

Cheringtotf -> - Horsley ... r^ np../,/ • 

B4 



Lasborovgh* Tctbury, m. x^ : - ^ 

Bodboroogh Weston Birt t . 

Bodmartoa . Woodche»ter . . . 

Shiptoa-Moyiie » 

WUITSTONE HUNDRED. 

UPFXR PART,. , 

Fretheme Randwick 

Haresfield Saul 

Xiongney Standish, or Oxlinch 

Moreton Vakace ]tlardwick 

Quedgeley 

LOWEl^ PABT. 

Eastingtoii . .' Leonard Stanley 

Fram(>tdnXu{K>n Severn) . '3tonehouse 
Frocestcr ' * Wbeatenburstj orWhjtmin- 

King Stanley ster 

Ili.'PORI^T DIFISION. 
BOTLOE HUNDRED. 

Bromsbmow ' , J^auntley 

Dymock l^udford 

Kempjey. . „ Taynton 

Kew^nt/^. tr . ' Upleaden 

Oxenball ' ^ 

DUTCHV OTXANCASTER- 

Bulley . Minsterwortb 

Huntley 'Tibberton 

Longhope ' 

WESTBURY HUNDRED. 

Blaisdon Cburdiam 

,.....< • . ^ 

•LasboFdtighisnotih the bounty ratei but is probably in- ^ 
eluded in Weston Birt. 
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Newnham, M.T. W^stbtiry 

TidckeRil^amr WooUaston 

BLEDJSLOE HUNDRED. 

Awre Lidney 

Alvington 

St-^briavell's hundred. 



Abinghall 
English Bicknor 
flaxley 
HewelsfieltJ 
Little Dean 
Mitchel Dean, m. t. 



lica 

Newland 

Ruardeane 

St. Briavell's 

Stanton 

Coleford, in Newknd, m.t. 

DUDSTONE and KING's BARTON HUNDRED, 



Badgeworth 
Barnwood 

Brockworth 
Church Down 
Pown Hatherley 

Barton Hamlets^ 
Brockfhrup . 
Elmore 
Harescomb 



U^PER PART. 

North Hamlets* 

Norton 

Sandhurst 

Great Shurdington 

Great Witcbiaib 
.'i ' ' i 

MIDDLE PART. 

Hempstead 
Matson 
Pitchcomb 
South HamletsJ 



. ♦ The North Hamlets, comprehend King's-holm, Longford, 
Twigworth, Wotton, Vu^eyard-hill, Walham, Alney Isle, part 
of Little Mead, Castle of Gloucester, St. Margaret*s Hospital, 
and that of St. Mary Magdalen j all lying to the north, north- 
cast, and west of the city. 

f Barton Hamlets are those parts of the parishes of St. Mary 
de Lode and St. Michael, that adjoin the city, but are in the 
county. 

t*rhe South Hanilets comprehend, the Upper and Lower 
Sheephouse, Lanthony, Newark, Rigley-stilc Grounds, and Sud- 
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Upton St. Leonard^ with Whaddon 

Prinknash Woolstrop^ in Qwtdg/sley 

1.0WEE PART. 

Hartpury Maisemore 

Highleadon and Higbnam Preston 
Lassington 

IT. BERKELEY D1FI6I0N. 
BERKELEY HUNDRED. 

VFP£]^ PART. 

-Arlingbam Nympsfield 

Ashel worth North Nibley 

Berkeley, M. T» , Owlpen 

Beverstone 0:?lewoxth 

Ciim Slimbridge 

Coaley Stiilcbcomb 

Cromhall Stone 

Dursley Uley 

Kingscote Wotton-under-Edg^. m. t. 

Newington Bagpath 

LOWER PART. 

Alnaondsbury Hill 

Elberton Horfield 

Filton Kingsweston, in Westbury 

GRUMBALDV ASH HUNDRED. 

UPPER PART. 

Alderley Didmartoit 

Great Badminton Hawkesbury 

BexweH Horton 

Charfield Leighterton 

brook, all ejctra-parochial : but Littleworth, which is also extra*^ 
parochial, and Upper and Lower Tuffley, hamlets to St. M^ry de 
lode, are usually included in the historical acjcounts of thcra. 



Oldbury-on-the-Hill . . Wipkw^r, m. t. 
Tortworth !' 

JUOWgBiPART. 

Acton Turvilte Old Sodbury 

Doddington Tormarton 

Pirham and Hinton tVapley and Codrington 

Chipping Sodbury, M. x. West Littleton 

LitUe Sodbury Acton llgar, in Irpa Ac^oa 

PCCKLECfJUJlCH HUNDRED. 

Cold Ashton Westerleigh 

Pucklechurcb Wick and Abson 

Siston 

BART0N-REG13 HUNDRED. , 

CliAon, Stw Qeorge's, forin^rly part 

Mangot^field Qf St Pbilip «nd J«cob' 

St&pktpn 

St. James »od St Paul J ^^ parislies 
St. Philip and Jacob S *^ ' 

LANG LEY and SWlNfiSHEAD HUNDRED. 





VVVBU PART. 

* . 


Biuou 


, fVanopton Cotterel 


Doynton 


Winterbonrne 




lOW^R PART. 


Alvestone 


Olvestone 


Littleton 


Rockhampton 


Hampton 
Ov«r 


and Patchway 1 j A^ j i. 

•^ > In Almondsbury. 



THORNBURY HUNDRED. 

» 

yPFER PART. 

Marshfield, m. t. 



\ 


m 


BtvnilONS. 
LOWER PART. 




Iron Acton 


Titherington 




Rangeworthy 


GrauntVArcott, in AJ- 




Thornbury, m. t; 


mondsbury 




HENBURY HUNDRED^. 


\ 




. UPPER PART, 



Gbmpton Greenfield Itchington, in Titherington 

Stoke GifFord Charletoa and Aust, in 

Yate Henbury 

LOWER PART. 

Henbury Westbury-on-Trim 

The foregoing is the political division of the county ;. 
but theoatupal division, and what is best adapted to au* 
agwcoltoral survey, is into Cots wold. Vale and Forest. 
The Cotswold District comprehends the whole tract of 
bill country from Chipping. Campden nordiwaxd, to> 
Bath, and is often divided into the Upper and Lower 
Cots wolds, or the Hills.. The Vale takes in the whole 
lowlands from Stratford-upon-Avon to Bristol: it is 
usually divided into the vales of Evesham, Gloucester, 
and Berkeley; perhaps a better division would beinto* 
the vales of Severn and Avon. These rivers aye natu* 
ral boundaries: the former comprehends all the low 
country between Tewkesbury and Bristol; and the-lat- 
tier, the lowlands between the Upper Cotswolds and the 
Avon from Tewkesbury to Stratford, wherever that river 
is a boundary to the county. The Forest District in- 
cludes the parishes on the west side of the Severn up 
to Gloucester, and afterwards on the west side of the 
nvev Leden till it enters the county of Hereford. 
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SECT. III^-^CLIMATBk 

• Cotswolds. The temperature of these is similat t» 
others under like circumstaiices. In districts "where the 
•north and ^lorth-easterly parts are sheltered by forests^ 
or belts of thick woods^ the currents of aiir are checked 
in their progress^ and may possibly acquire a certain 
•degree of warmth by the repeated collisions of the deriftl 
particles among each other, as well tis the opposing 
leaves, branches, and bodies of the trees. The unshel- 
tered sta^e of the Cotswolds exposes them to the ^ull 
effects of bleak winds, and, therefore, throughout the 
whole extent, acharp climate is predominant. In the 
"dens and small vallies, a milder air is felt ; and in conse- 
quence of this, in former times, the villages were gene- 
rally built in these ; but since the cultivation df the 
iiigher lands, the conveniences resulting from a centrafl 
{situation, with regard to the faim, have occasioned the 
building of houses in very exposed situations. Hence 
has arisen a hardy race of men ; and the hill farmer k 
easily distinguished, by his complexion, from the hu«- 
-bandman of the vale. 

Vule. Here the air i« comparatively mild in very 
-severe weather ; the difference is perceptible immedi- 
ately on beginning to descend from the hills, where of- 
tentimes the snow has a considerable depth, a^ hen the 
vale exhibits no appearances of the kind. 

In the vale oi Gloucester one cause is assignable, 
which does not apply to other places. The direction 
from south-west to north*east, lays it open to the influ- 
ence of the mild breezes blowing from the former quar- 
ter, which, being conducted from the j4llantic by the 
Bristol Channel and Severn, are diffused through tlie 
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vale. This observation, however, does not so accurately 
apply to that passage of country which lies between 
Campden and Stratford, alid is said to be earlier by a 
fortnight than the lower vale. The difference of Jali- 
iod€ is toott\&ing «ith^ U^ accelerate or retard the pc^ 
riod of n)atin'tty> 9tid the wanngeoient is not superior 
ta that of otber parts ; jb»t the soil is remarkably &rtiJe, 
imdfew spots of the same dimensions (afaocit QOflOO 
acres) ar^ so completely sheltered tm every side horn 
which the cold winds blow- A south-west exposure has 
kl$Q its disadvantages ; for though the carrents of air 
are generally mild, yet tliey are of^ntimes yioteot, aad 
tarbuleftt, ai>d gfeat deya$fcatiou an*ong th^ frait trees 
msixks their pfogi^s. The witids which blew with sudi 
violence at the t^eginningof 1804, ^nd pariuc^iilftrjy on 
the 27th pf Janm^ry, came from this qiiarter. 

The Forests The climate pf this district jb usoaUy 
considered as equally temperate with the vote. Tlie 
high and exposed parts are so macb sheltered by thick 
woods, that neither northerly or easterly, winds can 
aflfect them to any coiisiderable degree of severity. 

In some parishes of this district, as€3iurcham and all 
the Ryelands,* the harvest is generally a fortnight ©ar- 
iier than in any part of the vale, except, perhaps, the 
higher parts of the vale of Avon. At Chnrcham the 
lands lie on a gentle slope towards the rising san, and 
from that circumstance are supposed to acquire a quicker 
vegetation : on the Ryelands, it is owing to the soil, 
which being a sand, almost unn>ixed with any substance 
but the manure, forces tlie growth of seeds, and, soon 
losing its moisture, is (j<?prived of the necessary sup** 
ply of juices, which brings on an early maturity* 

* Set n^xtstciion, sub ForHt* 
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J^ECTr IV. — SOIL AND 6UBFACE* 

Cotsztoids. The soil on these is a shallow calcare- 
ous loam^ provincially Stonetwaslu The general deptU 
is four inches^ seldom exceeding seven. Under this is 
a stratum of rubble, or mould and fragments of stone, 
4[>f the same nature as the rocic on which the whole rests, 
which is a calcareous sand-stone, differing in someqtia^ 
litres, but usually known by the general name of free- 
stone, when found in large masses and deep beds. The 
upper soil consists of sand or grit produced ftom tht 
decomposition of the rocks, the roots of vegetables, 
which have gradually covered the bare parts, and the 
dung of sheep that have immemorially been depas- 
tured upon it. The natural' barrenness of the sand is,, 
however, in some parts, with difficulty conquered; 
having no clay in the mixture to giv^ it tenacity, it 
neither adheres to the roots of the plants, nor retains 
the principles of fertility, which the other component 
parts are capable of supply ing« It is often known (and 
was particularly the case in 1803,) that strong easterly 
winds blow the mould away from the wheat in the 
month of April, and lay the roots almost bare. To re- 
medy this, or provide against it, the land is trodden 
with sheep and other cattle, not only by folding imme- 
diately after the wheat is so^^'n, but by driving them re- 
peatedly over it, in the spring. This process not only 
gives firmness to the soil, but is thought also to checiv 
the growth of poppies and other weeds, to which the 
land is subject. 

This is the general character of the hill soil ; but in 
some parts it inclines more to clay, especially on the 
ileclivities, where it assumes a more tenacious quality. 
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and may be ranked in the argillaceous class, hardeniog 
with dry weather^ and adhesive in weU Of this kind 
also is the soil in the nnmenKis' sirfall- vaXiies, which so 
frequently make a break in the hills. It woaldbe dif- 
ficult to find, in any part of the vale, eithcF a deepec oc 
more argillaceous stratum, than occurs oa the banks oi 
the rivulets that run through these. 

There is a part of the Cotswolds, lying chiefly to die- 
south of the turnpike*road from Oxford to Bath, which: 
has a soil very different in nature from that first de- 
scribed. It extends, more or less, from Burford, 
throi»gh Cirencester and Tctbury, to Bath. The sor«- 
face-soil consists of a mixed loam, to the depth of from 
nine to twenty-four inches, under which lies a stjratuni 
of rock in thin lamina, rubbly or broken, and mixed 
with light loam, to the depth of from four to twenly-four 
inches, and then a stratum of clay of various depthsL 
This land is naturally wet, and rots sheep pastured on 
it, owing to the water in heavy rains sinkin<2; through 
the upper surface, and lodging in the second stratum, 
where it is retained ;. and when additional rains fall, 
this stagnant putrid water^ not finding a vent beiow, 
is forced back upon the surface, and materially injures 
the vegetation of all the most valuable plants growing 
upon it. This soil is, however, interri^ed by large 
breadths of land of very stiff clay, and others of a good 
loamy sand. There is very little or no freestone rock 
under this land, till nearly the depth of from sixty to 
a hundred feet, where a rock is frequently found. A 
considerable part of the above soil has been effectually 
drained by cuts across the natural fall of the land, 
through the two first strata, filled with stone up ta the 
good soil, and covered at top with earth : it then 
becomes highly valuable either for pasture, dairy, oc 
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tillage^ and sheep may be fed oniti^ith safety from the 
rot. A great proportion of the above tract of laud is 
applied to the dairy, and produces excellent cheese^ 
similar in quality to the North-Wiltshire. 

Vale. Xhe soil in. the Vale is various; in the norths* 
ern parts of the county> as at Welford,. and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood> it is a fine Mack loam, mixed 
with small pebUes> very quick in vegetation, and un^ 
commonly productive; more to the souths it changes 
to a strong ^lay, retentive of water, and opening into 
chasms with droughty but rich in its nature and remark^ 
aUe for abundant crops. These appearances continue 
more or less to the neighbonthopd of Tewkesbury^ from 
which place to Gloucester^ on each side of the Seyernj 
is found a red losim; a soil fprmedfrom thelong con- 
tinued and annual deiposits of the muddy water^ which 
being brought dawn, the Teme (a Herefordshire river) 
after great rains, inundate the: meadows adjoin^ 
ing. Some lands. which lie out of the reach of modem 
floods, have a considerable depth of this upper soil^ as 
if at some rempte period the superfluent water extended 
much wider than at present, till deep and capacious 
channels were formed for their reception. . -^ 

This adventitious soil is highly^fertilizing, superseding 
the necessity *of manure on the meadow lands within 
its influence ; and, being an argillaceous substance with- 
out calcareous mixturcj is exceedingly useful for the 
purpose of making brick and tile, as well as for manur- 
ing light sandy lands. A similar soil continues, with few 
interruptions^ for ten miles below Gloucester ; but being 
at that distance impregnated with sea-water salt, an<][ 
Hiixed with sand which the tide has deposited, it losisa 
much of its tenacity^ though eqiudly, if not morepro^^ 



Motive. Thebridrs^ whic& afe mftde of it^ aeyer lote 
^^tirdy. the elects a[ the salt water, but giirtf . ooii a 
dqprte <^daaDp onererj dbange of the waatber.to vrek 

At a distance from thef Se^efo, on tbe hBattm ^^, 
die^l » a.stroag> day> extending to the base of the 
Mb, anA in sooae places par ticnhrij untraetaUe. The 
•laft^ otoervsttion boids good more trnly in dstaekciit 
f«ttB^ where there is no drai^ht to carry off tbe anfftoe 
'v^adj^, and tbe mM is too retentive to absoib ii:; foot 
%h^i)e tlife iihimitiBg vjrstem of nadergroand drainm^ 
ims been iid6pted> targe pofrtioo&of land, before itttle ra- 
llied, hacvH be^ri br<Migfat to a state of great mdiovatiOlia. 

Ih tbe jmrklhes of De^htmt, abotne Gloacester, and 
B^ltdeyi Roelrfaflno(ptQ(li> fiio. below it,<as also, ad bom, 
Acton, Winterboumi and Framptoti Cotterel^ the Mil 
is of a i^trong fer#ugitK>iis coloar ; in tbe fermer ib jb 
drgiRaceotH ; in ttl^ kitter a sandy loam ; bat tbe colonr'- 
ing principle «f bo^h are probably derived from the 
6xyd^ of irdii ifbibk diey contain, and possibly the 
great feitiliiy bf ihes€f soUs is oii^ing to tbe same catis^. 
Satidy sbU^ Mfith i ^ab^ihttam of gmvel, is foand in a 
sbiall pottioti of the county. In the nei^ibourbood 
of Gloucester, it extends from Longford, neariy^ ta 
Kobin^s^frood-HiU ; in a piirt of liiis bne^ the surface 
Boil ii cotiibin^d ^h day, a^ is also the gratdl under- 
neath. At Prathptoii-upon-Setefn, awd eastward of it^ 
aiiother stnttum of ghnvel oecui^, and'the sotfoee soil » 
Bglii. At Sfimbridge'tlye same appearances aiae again 
found. The spac^ of grbtltiil occapted by these strata,, 
do nbt comprehend a eirdle of mdre iffaaa mken miles 
Wamet^f, which is Miall ik eoialpaaris^a f^ Ae supecfi- 
feial* eitent ctf tWe county. OtBvd is to be fownd in, 
other pans, 'Hit dxA hi liiS|idi*nt quaAtitfaMiU merit {mls* 
ticular notice* 
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Inattpsurts of .this yslX^, exce^^ where idie compact 
Juoer^tooe rock9 are founds a blue day forms the aul(- 
s^ratujn, ait diffecent de^ee^ of depths to every Both It 
i$ always next to the common clay^' and generally un- 
der the beds of gravel and sand. Sometimes it is pre- 
i:eded \>y & fayer of jnarl; and in some pl^ces^ pardco- 
i^iiy in the parish of Hardvick, it becomes the autfjBtce 
soil. Itis in its nature unfavourable to vegetation ; fi^ 
l^iaa^'the iand? just mentioned have been Jo pastulse 
ior tinii^ immea»orial, th^y aj;e Mill eoldj fioUf> aad .un- 
forodnctire of aisy but the cofursest berbaj^v {Jnderr 
^Qundjdraining promi^s but Uttle jq^stnuit^^ be/^^aune 
the clay is iwpjirviau^ XQ¥fMt&[ ;m4 p^jh^p?'.thepr^ejut 
^^hod pf;0|]tft» '^ g^W fir pl\^R/eJ^ js Ab§ imtfyf Jp^r- 
xyjng off t)^ s^xf^q^ r^fj ^ivk it is ^.W^i^yed ia 
jj^t^rej bv.t it »r9^1d i^ .B,\ietteT practi^^, ^^d w^jip 
jtUoely ^o ifing it iptp # prod.yctivp ^t^i^, tp i^ough 
up, and so H^p fr^^h furifiqp^ I^^WP^^y .^^P/^ito t\j^ 
jsun, wr> i^nd frQ3t, Q,t tte .^Wl^ tippLe §^pjir^<ing the 
J^Wgly adhciriqig particle:?, bythj? adw?:l;yr/j of .co§l 
4sh^^, pand, .^nd ^indil^ ^ub^^^c^p. ^ith fhi^s J^v^e 
/?lay Are.^ppft^im/es fpund ^ipajl cfilp^repii^ jftagnie^ti, 
which make it unfit for bujrnipg jntp ;b^Q)c^ Wk^ diie 
bason of the Berkeley Canal was dug, this clay, which 
was found at the depth of a few feet, was converted 
to brick, but the small particles of lime-stone, which 
were burnt with it, on the absorption of moisture, slaked^ 

fifii hujcftt the greatest pa^t.of tiUem. 

In the higher parts of the viik> ip.spq^p, peaty ^art}i> 
Jiut opt id abundance. ^Ihis appears, Jike ptjier^oils of 
.^ *ame patpre, .to be the reiQ^ins qf y^g^t^e §wfe- 
^tMces ; it lies, three or fopr .feet deep> bpcp^ freely, aq4 
^oduc^ 9trpng ashes> that is not used fpr fuel. 

ForttL Tl^oughout a considm^ll^ piict pf 4hill .dU- 

c2 
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trict, the soil inclines to sand, which in the northern 
parts is very keen ; being little more than a decompo- 
sition of the red sandnstone, which is embedded in large 
rocks to a great depth, and often rises to the surface. 
This takes in a general description of the Ryelands# 
within the parishes of Bromsberrow, great part of 
Dymock, Pauntley,Oxenhall, and Newent, on the high 
grounds; but on the lower, and nearer to a level with 
the river Leden, the soil is of a more close and strong 
•texture, though retaining the same colour. Betweeu 
Kewent and Gloucester, it is nearly the same, till withia 
a mile and a half of the city, where it changes to a 
black earth, intermixed with siliceous pebbles. 

The southerly parts of this district have a light soil, 
or sandy loam; often of a ferruginous colour, like the 
lower part of the vale. In that portion, strictly called 
the Forest, a kind of peaty soil prevails, interspersed 
with bogs, and yellowish or ochreous clay. 

In the foregoing distribution of soils, the general 
character only of the county is attempted ; it would be 
tedious and useless to remark every transition, on so 
large a surface of land; especially where the transi* 
tions are sudden and frequent. 
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The Cotswolds contain no metallic ores, as far as 
discoveries, have hitherto been made 

In the Forest of Dean, iron ore is in great abundance, 
but a small quantity only is raised. The greater part 
used in the furnaces is brought from Lancashire, which, 
under all the exp^uces of carriage, on account of its 
richness^ is more profitable for working. Charcoal is 
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chiefly employed in making the best wrought iron; 
coke^ made from the Forest coal, answers die purpose* 
for cast iron> and that which is rolled into plates for 
tinning. 

In the lower part of the Vale^ veins of lead are found* 
in almost all the lime-stone rocks ; some attempts have 
^en made to work them^ but they have hitherto proved 
too trifling to answer the expence. 

Coal £^bounds in almost every part of Dean Forest 
^nd its. neighbourhood^ and probaUy within a anall 
distance of Gloucester. The nearest pits to the city 
are^ however^ at Newent and Pauntley^ distant nine 
or ten miles. These are yet in their infant state> and 
have not been worked deep enough to ascertain either 
the goodness of the coal^ or the quantity they are likely 
to supply. 

The pits in the Forest are numerous^ not fewer per- 
haps than one hundred and fifty. Many of these are 
worked at a shallow depth, for want of mechanical 
powers to exhaust the water. The steam-engine, on 
account of the great expence of erecting it, is beyond 
the reach of those who generally own and work the 
pits : for all free-^miners and colliers claim a right to dig 
for coal and ore ; and as they are a species of adventur- 
ers without capital, few of the modern improvements 
can be expected to take place. There are, however, at 
this time, three engines ; and, from the pits connected 
with them, coal of good quality has already been raised ; 
though in all, much sulphur is contained, which in 
burning emits unpleasant, if not unwholesome, vapours, 
and from its known property of dissolving iron, makes 
a rapid waste in the bars of the grates, wherein the coai 
}s burnt. 

c3 
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Side ellifitittaltj^ till the rtx^fcs meet agM» ih-Sdmeisei- 
shire. Within this ^circle, it k %aii, sdiat to«)4t ^vmy 
trfaere to be fboilcL 

The lime made from this stone is of a fieoiiKitr irhitd- 
•ik^ss and great itiengtfa: that whkb is burnt at 'St. 
Vincent's rockd^ 'Bear ^Bristol, is the iett. iThe ^fVM, 
when slakedy is .c»]ttept>etted closely m ea^y and be* 
comes a oon^erabk article of foreign attd ititeraal 
commerce. for'thepQrfyoses of agficttUurQit is hi^fy 
valued^ atid «i{»erk)r to any ivliioh is fftade from flie 
caloac^oufi.grit iof the Cki^wotdsj^w the4yUie4»Uy«6loii^ 
^the vale. 

Sloe day«stoiie iS'foiiiftd c^ diffeiient ds^bs ki lie^k 
^f ctayof tfae tame •epidtn-^and, bei)ig dispose inky^m 
i&f from fonr to ' ten inches liiiek> k «ik^id-fo^ bail JK»g. 
^licperience disoov^irsthe goodnede of 4Am^ ^stolie; H^, 
however ha^d and sound it appears to liie eye^ y^ 
tirhen e)^posed to the atmosplieric moisture^ or fr0isrt> if, 
vrill often be decomposed and fall to pioc^ "In €^ 
rHiatin^ the value of stone> tb6r^fi>re^ iii a- new yaaxry, 
<0r pit, it is usual to subject it for-s^e wif^r-to^l^e in^ 
^oenoe of t^e season, TMs sto»e Js advaMfigeonsly 
•converted to' lime for «U pn^povsfs, imd an~scaiie ^states 
kilns are erected to supply manure for the land. fVee* 
stone of excellent quality for buiMrng k raised fir6tti the 
Cotsfuvold (Quarries, partk^iarly atPainswick/Sodbi^yj 
^Lp^hampt^n Hilij 8&c. '£)o(3k freie-^stoli^'burns to « 
weak lime, but near to the surface the*^ ofien liesa 
course of stone, about a foot thick, which makes tolpt 
rable lime; it is, howeVer, not often converted to that 
purpose, on account of the great expence of fuel* 
Paving stones of various qualities and colour are dug 
^ the qiiif tries, fttframptojte Gotterel, Wiqterboijirn, Iron 
ActoDj Mangot^e^; Sta^lkton ; mad in the fbrest of 

c4 
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I>ean^ are &und these^ and also grits of various degrees 
of fineness for grind-stohes ; and one of extraordinary 
hardness and durability^ probably the best in the island^ 
for cyder-mills. 

Stone tiles are principally raised on the Cotswolds 
indifferent parts; the best are prepared at Miserdine^ 
Bisley^ Beverstone, Charlton in the parish of Tetbury, 
Hampton-field^ and Ablington in the parish of Bibnry. 
The colour of these are yellow, or grey ; but another sort 
of red grit b dug at Iron Acton, and some adjoining 
places; as these, however, separate into thick iamina^ 
4nd of course require strong timbers for their support, 
they are less eligible than the former; all stone tiles 
indeed, on account of their weiglit, are not so much 
used as those which are burnt from clay, or the light 
blue slate from Wales, where not prevented by the ex^ 
pence of carriage. 

.' Aust Cliff, in the parish of Henbnry, has a fine bed 
of alabaster (gypsum), which furnishes a plentiful sup- 
ply for stuccoeing, &c. to the masons of Bristol, Bath, 
and other places ; and might doubtless be employed to 
advantage in agricultural improvements, though it has 
not yet found its way into practice in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Derbyshire alabaster is esteemed of superior value by 
the marble masons, and is sold at Gloucester Quay, for 
fifty shillings'per ton, while that from Aust, is so low 
as twenty-two, 
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SECT. VI,— ^WATER, 



The principal rivers are, the Severn, the Isis or 
Thames^ Upper Avon, and Lower Avon. 
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1. Thd Severn has its source in Plinlininion Hil!, 
TWinty of Moutgomery, bearing there the name of Haf- 

> 

f5feft> as it flows towards Llanidloes. At Ne\rtown it takes 
tbeniame of Severn, and continaes a northerly course to 
. Landrino, at which place it turns to the east^ and pro- 
«eed» to Shrewsbury. Having flowed almost round this 
town, it descends in a south-east direction to Cole- 
brook-Dale, and afterwaids more southerly to Brrdge- 
noirth, Bewdley, Worcester, Tewkesbury, and Glouccs* 
ter. Here is the last bridge over it, and the width be- 
gins to increase considerably as it passes Frarailode, 
Newnham, and Thornbury ; soon after which it takes; the 
name of the Bristol Channel, and forms a grand estuary, 
not^ess than ten miles wide, still increasing, until it is 
incorporated with the Atlantic Ocean. This course is 
nearly 300 miles, and in this great extent the follow* 
ing tributary streams assist its consequence. 

The Upper Avon, is the highest in the county, and 
falls in at Tewkesbury. 

The Chelt, which rises at Dowdeswell, and runs by 
Cheltenham, emptying itself near Wainlode-hill. 

The Leden, which, rising some miles above Ledbury, 
county of Hereford, enters this county at Preston, in 
die Forest district, and falls into the western channel 
of the Severn, below Over*s-bridge. 

The Upper Frome, rises at Brimpsfield, in Rapsgate 
hundred, passes Stroud, where it is called the Stroud 
River, intersects the turnpike-i-oad leading from Glou- 
cester to Bristol, near the eight mile stone, and joins 
the Severn at Framilode Passage. Another stream, 
called Avon, which rises at Avening, and is joined by 
a rivulet from Horsley, at Nailsworth, falls into the 
Frome at Dudbridge, a mile below Stroud. These are 
said to possess some peculiar qualities, which are found 
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vseful ia the doth manufacture, and paiticnfatflythe 
dyeing: branch of it« May not these quadftieit be ac^ 
quired from the calcareous beds over which their watefn 
run i Of the utility of the streams, there can be 110 
question, when the various works, which are crowded 
on their banks, and the acknowledged superiority of 
the goods here manufactured, are considered. 

The £welm rises at Owlpen, passes Uley, and 4ft 
Dursley is increased by the waters of the Broadw^l. 
At Cam it adopts the appellation of the place, gives 
name to the hamlet of Cambridge, a little below, md 
falls into the Severn at Frampton Pill. 

The Middle Avon rises at two beads; one in New*- 
ington Bagpath, which passes through Lasborbu^ 
Vwtk to Boxwell; the other in Hawkesbury, whioll 
passes by Wick war; and both streams uniting below 
Kingswood, county of Wilts, intersect the Briscol roa4 
at Stone, and having washed the walls of Berkeley 
Castle, join the Severn about a mile below the town. 

The lAtwer Avon rises among the hills of North Wilt* 
shire, and pas^iing by Chippenham, enters this coiintj 
near Bath, where it is first navigable. At Bitton, in 
its course to Bristol, it receives the Boyd^ and othW 
small streams. A branch of the Avon rises in the 
parish of Telbury, where, forming a rivulet, ix becomes 
the boundary between the counties of Gloucester and 
Wilts, for about three miles ; it then crosses the antieni 
Akerman-street, and belovi^ the town of Malmsbury 
joins the other branch before mentioned. At3ristoI the 
Lower Frome, rising in Dodington Park, and having 
received the Laden at Frampton Cotterel, forms part 
of the liarbour, before it unites its waters with the Avon, 
which tlien flows on about five milesj and joins the 
Severn at Kingroad. 
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' The ttd^i, W^H kWoWnr iw ftie 9fe>«yft tel- te Bd?*fe>6ti» 
d^ frftp«ttf6tt§ rdaf, co^ift^ t<p fd QtetiWjstfer Mlh gt*atr 
rl^dity iifta 'i%\^n\*h, iflfl Withs tfce itf^irti A^ high a» 
T^te^Mf j^. tfte gV^es* tUeVdHan ck;cfasi6nefd by th^ 
tl*6 ft\^ <^^ at Gteiid^ter, is hihe fett: l^ut tfce 
ttim: Wii^l fe sev»^ fe^t kiid a hrff. 1%^ salirtiir iiii- 
pf«giAa^ib^ )^ so<^ bst dfter it hft^r ^"^^d I^t^^tiililod^ 

Thfe '^dd«^e 6f the Severft, i^ rotteh^ *ftc^. Weak, 
flounders, eels/ elvers, chub, carf); tfoiiti iand petchi 
Th^se Ate! ptopefrljr fre^^H-wat^r fi^h, itnB tlHe^tfitfefe ksi, 
though otlteh fotfM her€f, do ii6t fi«hii-a% -Befo'nfg to it^ 
^ \m cbrtie in trftfh the trfbfeftiify iti^tetos, oi- ^cidetiffilly 
fttftti pdteds. Salmdh, lamprey^, Idrtiperns, sh^d, »o/es, 
KhflriipB, cfl^d, j>feice, cbhget 6d, pbrpb&e, ^rtd si&rgeon, 
y^Mi ii6it^Wieis, hel6ng io the sea, but a^e tafce^ i^^ithirt 
thfe BttUts of flfe diMihty. Thife* which ^r<? printed in 
Italics> dre ^Mt^m fdufifd hi^h^r thsih B^rkfeley PHh 

The salmon, whidh hfeever heeh tedconfed the pride 
6f tfte SeV^fi, 'rfilia ih fbrth^t tithfes cttiight in great 
Ikbdhdfitid^, is beboihfe coiifpai-atitely ti scitrbie fish. A 
fcdhsiderrfblfe dfefcrMie df the species, difficult to h6 ac* 
fcd&ftt«d for, litttisf^(cto^i^y, is allowed by all who ard 
employed in this branch of fishery. Great mischief ii 
thdlf^ht ta b^ dbhe by fhfe li9e<if ^liiall tnashed nets, 
which tak^ the young fry, generally known here by tluft 
ndme 6f samtet. The alliance bf these to the dalrnoh is 
disputed ; it is, however, fciiown that they also arc 
itiUch dii^imshed in quantity.^ It is aU<> thought, that 

* In 1803 some samlets were taken, about four miles feelow 
tilbUcestir, aA'd thrown ba<5k into the river, tvith their fins cut ; 
in the folIoWiikg season they were again taken > having in one 
year inczs^ed to tliree pounds weight. . This fict t had. from a 
refpectablCisentltmaB,, who is largely Concerned ift fisheries, and 
have, therefore, no reason to question it. 
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thje castom of taking the old fish at an improper season 
of the year, is highly prejudicial to the increase of sal- 
mon. Unquestionably millions are destroyed in the 
spawn by this illegal practice ; and the fish themselves, 
taken either when they are going up the river just ready 
to spawn, or immediately on their return from spawn* 
ing, are of little value, possessing neither colour, fiesh, 
beauty, or flavour. The price of salmon, in high sea- 
son, is often three shillings per pound, seldom lower 
than eighteen-pence. 

2. The Upper Avon, rises on the borders of Leicester* 
shire, enters Warwickshire at Colthrop, passes Rugby, 
Warwick, and Stratford, where it becomes navigable. 
A little below, it receives the Stour ; and having been 
sk boundary to the county of Gloucester two or three 
miles, pursues its slow course to Evesham and Pershore, 
and after having flowed about three miles in this county, 
unites its waters with the Severn, at Tewkesbury. 

The produce of this river, is roach, dace, bleak, carp, 
bream, and eels. It is remarkable, that the bream never 
leaves the quiet waters of the Avon, for the more rapid 
stream of the Severn; nor does the salmon, at the 
conflux of the two rivers, ever leave the Severn for the 
Avon. 

3. The Isis or Thames, is generally reputed to rise at 
a spring called Thames Head, in the parish of Cotes, 
in this county: near Cricklade, county of Wilts, it re- 
ceives the Churn, (a small river which rises at the 
Seven Springs, in Cqbberley, and passes by Cirences- 
ter,) enters this county again at Kenipsford, contipues 
the southern boundary of it to Lechlade, and there enter- 
ing Oxfordshire, pursues its course to the metropolis. 

4. The Winrush, not navigable, but famous for its 
-fine trout and cray-fisb, rises at Upper Guiting, and 
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passes through Bourton-on-the-Water^ in its way to 
Harrington, where, it leaves this county, and, flowing 
by Burford, falls into the Thames, at Newbridge, 
county of Oxford. In its course, it receives several 
small iStreams; of which the principal are the Coin, 
xiaing at Sevenhampton, the Lech, rising near Slier- 
borne Lodge, and the Dickler, commencing at Spring- 
bill, a seat of Lord Coventry, in the county of Worces- 
ter. All these last-mentioned rivers and streams abound 
with trout. 

, CANALS. 

The Stroud-water Canal begins at Walbridge, in the 
parish of Stroud, and opens by a lock into the Severn 
«t Framilode. The Width is 42 feet; the length 7 miles, 
■6 furlongs, and 8 chains and a half ; the rise above the 
.level of the Severn, 102 feet 5 inches. The adyau- 
lages of this ocuial to the commercial interests of the 
.clothing manufacture, were improved by a junction of 
the Severn with the Thames, which was effected by 'a 
icontinuation of the line from Walbridge to Lechlade; 
and on the igth of November, 1789, the first boat 
laden with goods passed into the Thames, along the 
Thames and Severn Canal. The length from Wal- 
bridge to Lechlade is 28 miles, 6 furlongs, 2 chains 
and a half: the general width is 40 feet at top, and 
30 at bottom. It rises, in the course of 7 miles and 
5 chains to Danaway-bridge, 241 feet 3 inches; and 
after having . reached Upper Siddington, a distance 
of S miles, 8 chains dnd a half, on a level, it fiills 102 
feet 2 inches, in its progress to Cricklade ; and 28 feet 
4 inches more, before it reaches Lechlade. To avoid 
a great elevation of ground, a tunnel was cut through 
Saperton-hill, which emerges in Cotes field. The depth 
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from the surface ia 640 fiset ; the lengthy 2 miles ao^ 
3 farlongs; tl)e height 15 £eet^ and wUtl^ eb/e same, 
jnckding 6 feet of water. 

Thfi Berkeley Capal> was iDteaded to form a fhorter 
and more eafty> a« well ^s i»ore safe comiBiuucatioii for 
^.easels of I^rge burden^ betvsreen Gloocester aiv^ .tiie 
Sevarn^ in it$ vf\dsr parts. The e^pectatiQas of iliefirst 
projactorB w/ereaanguiae^ aad pri^bly weil grxum^ed; 
but the calcuiAtian» whi^ii wisre made of die suppUe^ 
necessary to the completion qf it, proved so.erxx>Debus^ 
that after 120,000/. had been expended, scarcely 5 
of 17 miles and a half were finished. The bason, at 
Gloucester, was hiegun in 1794 ; the canal is 7.0 feet 
wide at tap, 20 at bo^toep, and IS d^cp. 

The Hereford and Gh^c^tei CajwJ, waji pr<^ected 
to open a coammnicatioD by water, fxsaa, ti^ fiurmcs- 
city, with Ledbury, Gloujeester, ^f^sto], London, Sec. 
The produce of the interior country ia considerable ; 
consisting of coal, timber, cyder, Wauck poles, bark, corn, 
hops, fee. The trade of the city of Hereford alone> 
was computed at uf> wards of 40,000 tons annuaily* 
The canal was begun in 179^^ ^^ is now navigable 
from Gloucester, nearly to Ledbury, ft distance of 
about 17 miles. It joins the Severn a littie below 4jhe 
Westgate-bridge, is continued from -thence on ft level 
over the west channel, then, rising by a lock, crosses 
the Leden by an afjueduct. At Oxen ball, it passea 
through a tunnel of €170 yards, at the depth of 126 
feet from the surface, and ciperging at Dymock, pro- 
ceeds to Ledbury, and, when finished, to Hereford. 
The wholeof the lockage will b^ 2i95 feet 8 inches. The 
expence already incurred is 105>000/. of which, 40,000/. 
l)elong to the tunnel. T-he wapt of a regular sup- 
ply of water has, hitherto, interrupted the full ,ad- 
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▼antoge$ that were &irly ^xf^oti^d t^ r^spU &a9» ^ 
plan* 
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On the stone-brash soils of the Cotswolds^ the fpUpw- 
ing method is practised : 

They are made either square or circular^ and ge^e- 
rally sp situated as to furnish a supply to four fields. 
The d^ptb^ when fourteen yards pver^ is five ffset; wheQ 
twenty, eight. 

The sub-^ck of this district being full of fissures^ or 
rubbly stones^ artificial niethods are used to retain th^ 
water. Three layers of clay are worked' in, above each 
other, at th^ bottom and sides, and are compressed so 
/irqaly by beating, as to form an inipenetrable cement^ 
Waier i# sprinkled on occasionally durjuc^g the proqess^ 
^ keep the play in 9, proper temper for working, and 
pr/event cracks^ Care is taken^ that no small stones or 
gravel be worked in with, the clay, which might legive 
ppenings for th^ insinuation of the water. The whole 
is afterwards coyered with sand^ and i^nished wi^b 
pitching or pavement. 

In th^ Vate^ lutle pains are t^ken in the formation of 
drinking pools. In a part of the field, most conveni- 
lent on account of its ^asy communication with a rill, 
or running stream, an oblong square e^xcavation is 
anade, dxaUow at the entrance, and sloping down to 
the depth of aix or seven feet. The sii^e is determined 
hy the quantity of water supposed to be wanted, and 
$be probabilily of replenishing it. The entrance is' 
^lugrded for seven <or eight feet with stone pitching, 
.and the sides a^re usufily raised with the soil thrown 
^t. Clayey $pils are sufficiently tenacious to retain 
tbe water; 9^0x1^ (^ which can c;scaj>e^ except from 
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evaporation, or the drinking of the catde. In conse^ • 
quence of the cattle treading down the sides, and the 
accnmulation of leaves and other substances, pools of 
this description require to be '' thrown" or cleansed 
every Seven or eight years, which is the work of spring, 
that they may be filled again, if no running stream 
communicates, by the first rains which fall. 

As springs seldom occur in these clays, serious in-* 
eonveniences are sometimes experienced from a long 
continuance of dry weather, in the summer season ; it 
is, therefore, an object of great attention, to make the 
pools large at first, and to keep them well cleansed 
afterwards. 

In those parts of the Vale, which lie on the substra** 
tum of gravel, an opetiing is made to a small depth, 
and water seldom fails. As springs, however, vary 
with the season, a permanent supply in long droughts 
is best secured, by sinking to a considerable depth 
into the bed of gravel. 

The same observation applies to the lower part of 
the county, where the soil rests on grit-stone rocks; ia 
in every stone-pit there is plenty of water, and thercr 
fore little cjire is bestowed in the formation of watering 
pools. 

Waters vary much in their qualities, in diiFerent 
parts of the county. In some they are strongly impreg-- 
nated with iron ; in others, so much calcarized, as to 
incrust substances very powerful!}^ : in both cases they 
are very cold. Many of the springs which rise in the 
Forest of Dean, and the lower part of the county, are 
of the first description, and esteemed salutary ; cattle 
are not observed to refuse drinking at them. Of the 
second sort are the rivers, which run through the valliea 
of the Cotswolds ; the waters of these are excellent 
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but are suspected to produce disorders fron» the petri- 
fying quality they possess. This, however, is doubted 
by many scientific gentlemen, who consider the calculus 
to be a mere morbid secretion of animal matter. 

Waters, which rise through be^s of blue clay, are often 
strongly saline, as at Presjtbury, Cleeve, Cheltenham^ 
Sandhurst, Hard wick, Eastington, &c.; but those of 
the Severn are of a superior sbftness; cattle drink of 
them in preference, when within their reach^ and iin<« 
disturbed by the tide, - — * 
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^TATE OF PROPERTY. 



SECT. X.— ESTATES^ AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

X HE landed property belonging to any individual^ is 
not^ perhaps^ so large as in some other counties. In 
the list of proprietors^ given in chap. 3, will be seen the 
names of those noblemen and gentlemen who have 
estates^ and either reside upon them^ or let them to 
tenants. TTie largest property does not, probably^ ex- 
ceed 8000/. a year among the nobility, and from 3000/. 
downward^ among the gentry. The number of yeomen 
who possess freeholds, of various value, is great, as ap- 
pears from the Sheriff's return of the poll, at the election 
for a county member in 1776, when 5790 freeholders 
voted, and the number siOk^e that period is much in« 
creased. 

The great proprietors, in general, let the principal 
part of their estates to tenants ; keeping no more under 
their own management, than is sufficient to supply the 
fq.mi]y with articles of domestic consumption, without 
the necessity of resorting to the market. This partial 
occupation has the effect of keeping up the spirit of 
experiment in cultivation, and promotes the improve* 
meat of breed among cattle. 
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The dbtribtrtioti of landed property among so many 
hands produces a similar re9tilt> sitice the l^edydder 
exerts ' himself in proportion to his estate; andlookp 

* * • . .•■*r ■'{'.'-' "^^'i 

ibrwardtoa petman^ent advantage fioin imprpVemendL 
though maijle at cQj{j|isid(^a1>le expen ,. 
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Hie ^eatet jp^rt pf the property of l^is ^ot^pty li 
^reeholdf 9ome is copyl^old^ and about f, fortieth ppxr 
\ion 9f the whole is hpl4 ^^^f cbrppr^t}pii^> ec^esi^ 
tical or temporals A considerable pprt of the latter has 
been enfranchised finder th/e late ^ot pf Parliament for 
the redemption of land*tax* 

Estates under the S^e of Oloucesjter^ 9^ leasK^'oi^ 
upon livens ; and the usual mode is. to r^new pn the £all- 
ing of a life> at a ye&x and a half improved annual 
value of the estate^ fbree lives in possessions wi 
three in rever3ion, are upon copyholds^ Under the 
Dean ^nd Chapter^ estates are held byl/easepof twentyr 
QH£ years, renewable every sevenj on a fine of one ypar 
ajad a half improved value. 

The tenure under the Cprporation of Glouc^t^ is 
Dear^.the same^ 

••••1 •» i.:v»- .%r»»r 

TJndejr proprietor?^ ^ot coxporate^ tibe renewal of a 
singly life is visually made at two yearf dnuual value* 

The lea^ pf rack-reliters generally comjnaenc« at 
Lady-day ; and in tiUs case^ in the yaife, Ae going-ioff 
tenant lipids apart of tbe grass l$m^8 to Old May-dfgf^ 
and has, Iikc;;wise, tj^ going-off crop pf wheal;, witb the 
ts^ of the bams, fpr, the purpose of Jiun^ing apd threshing 
it^ tin the Midsummer following, ' in tlus usage there is 

x>4 
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great inconvenience^ qsp^qiaUy where die new tenant 
is 4t variance/with the old one> w^ich is not uncom^ 
xnonly. the case. Each, have an opportunity* of dis^ 
tressing and incommoding the .other in various wayg^, 
The impiro'vfed spirit of agriculture has discovered^ both 
to landlord and tenant^ the absurdity of this ancient 
custom ; and it is gradually falling into disuse. Where . 
an improvement has taken place> the coming-on tenant 
enters the prececling Michaelmas to plough the land 
for the spripg crops ; the tenant going off at Ladyrday 
Jploughs for the whiea^ cr6ps, and often sows it. In 
the case of ploughing only, the work b paid for ; and 
when sowed, the crop ^s valued at Lady-day, and paiid 
by the coming-oh tepant. The going-off tenant is al^ 
Frequently paid for his seeds left after the last year's 
crop3. U^der this practice the new tenant enters upon 
the whole' of the estate af; Lady-day. , 

Michaelmas takings are, not uncomipon, though, in 
one respect, they are particularly inconvenient, as the 
old tenant has ^o time to spend the crops of the pre- 
ceding simimer on the premises, and the new tenant 
is either obliged to sell his stock at a most unfavour- 
able time, or purchase fodder for the support of it at his 
new farm ; a.circumstance he cannot always command, 
and when he can, at great loss. 

Otlier takings commence at Candlemas, which has ^ 
some conveniences, particiilady that of enabling the 
new tenant to *^ bain" up his pastures early, which, is a 
matter of considerable consequence; for the ienant 
going off at Lady-day, always stacVs as hard as he can 
till the last moment, thereby leaving the ground as.bare 
as possible; nor is the mischief of this late hainirig 
always compensated by the manure left from the cattle. 
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especially if the season has been wet^ and the ground 
tender* Two years care will sometimes scarcely recover 
the land to a good and even turf^ after having been 
such trodden, or ''. poached.^ 

It were much to be wished, that a general rule could ' 
be adopted for the commencement and end of tenures : 
it would ultimately be highly advantageous to landlords 
and tenants^ and will' probably be one xesidt of the 
labours of Agricultural Societies, \, , 
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X HE following is a list of mamions belonging to i3i0 
principal p^piietors in the county : 

Famh, Mansion. Proprietor, 

Grt.BadmintQn BadmintonHouse Dukeof Beaufort**** 'Reudc^ 

Stoke Giffard * Stoke House* • • * The same 

Berkeley **** Berkeley Castle** Earl of Berkeley Render 

llardwick • * * • Court House* * • * Earl of Hardwick • * * • 

Cirencester • • Oakley House • * Earl Bathurst • • Raidc^ 

Ebrington • • • * Ebrington Hall • • Karl Fortescue ••**•• 

Hawkesbury Earl of Liverpool. • * • 

Matson .••••. Matson House • * Lord Vise. Sydney* * * « 
Henbury *•** King's'\VestonH. Lord de ClifFord *••* Reside^ 
Tortworth* * • • Tortworth House Lord Du^ie ...*.... Raides 

yroodchester Spring iPark • • • • The same * * * • 

Weston-Sub" 
edge 

Sudely *•**.* TheCastle Lord Rivers •• 

Grt.Barrington Barrington Park Lord Dypevor • 

DownAmpney *•*•* ^*ord Eliot ........ 

3>umbleton • • * * • * • • * • * Lord Somers 

Sherborne]**** Sherborne Ifitjgi Lord Sherborne****** R€sidc9^ 
Newland • * • • Highmcadow* * • • Lord Qage * • • 

... J * • * • • Lord Somerville 

merville \ 

p ,„Hrnm>. i^^' Harrington, Bp. 

^^^^"^"^^ • I ofpurhami 

Elmore • r • • r • Elmore Court • * The same •• 

# In ri$ht of (lis wifc^ heiress of the Ute $i( William GuisCj 6art« 



-Sub" ) 

> Norton •*•••••• LordHarrowby. 











f<V?**n?ton fPr^^jg-tog p. Dr. York.Bp.of Elv ,.J|«i^ 
St,^w^. . . — ^toyisajr H^W- ! . y«5*^nt«^. S'SSfei/ . \ '-. 

G^e,tr>tCWb W^.?|> H?V|se Sir W. Hickes, J^ J*^, 

Preston • Preston Court* • Sir G,Paun9eiotc,Bart. 

jLQdbQroughi*. Hjjl IJpitfe •••• Sir G. O. Paul, Bart. ^, • 

W^stbuiy-op- tjto^ jHou^.... fiirH.C.UK>incot,Bt. Bm4A 

Abson • WickHouse*?** Richard Heynes,JSsi]< 

Apton Iron • • Cou|^ House •• • • Walter Long, Bsq. ^ • 

Addl^ptrop • f Jas. Henry Iteigh, Esq. 

Alderley ..•..,•.,.... j, Blagden Hale, IJsq^. 

R^Ifl^f^'y ................ .. James Musgrave, ]|s^, 

Bam wood .... Bamwood Court Robert Morris, Esq. •• 

9arringto|i lit. .... . * ...•••••' Giles Creenawa^, Cs^. ^KsSSi 

« - , « T, Eidwards. Frjae- i ^.^^ 

Battsford ...» ..^.. ........ .. J » ^^^ S^eai(H 

i sum, Esq. 3 * 

P«W?rd • ml^«^jf^!^,M^.M^ 

-Jf '"^V • • • " ?'f9?Vrt9«w«i!P??' *«^ 

Bitten • Hapham Ablets -.^-^ Creswi^ke, Esq. EauUi 

Bitten ••••ft Qighfi^ld .•»•*. Arch.Druinmond|Esq* 

» • • • 

'^•^1?'^'°'^" \ ^* ••^' '^ William J?atesptt,BM. iUsa^ei 

Wf^ter.'... .) .,■.. Z' . 

.BoxwfU-..--- ., .^ev.^^u^ni^ey .... JR^ 

Broadwell • • . . • • n Mrs. Mary Leigh . • • t 

^ucK}an4 . . • • • • *• •• •• T^onofw Philips, E^. 

Campden .... . . . . « i • r Gerard Noel NoeLEsq. , 

Charif oi^J^lj'ijl W. Hun^ Pryn^e, l^sij, .^R^»dI^ 

Cheitenljpi • . Arle Court .... T. Packer Butt, J^iq* Rciid^ 

Cirencestct •• Ab^ey ....f... y. Masters, Esq. .... ftes^cA, 

CleeveBishop^s Southam House* • T. % de la Bere, Esq. ^ftmak 

<}UfF6rdChan.> ' . ' -^. ,• ' *.,' „ .'. 

^ -^ Lyster Pight9n> Ss^. Rmdet 
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<iolesboom *- •••••• »••••• •• John £lwe8> Csq JReniei 

ColnSt.Al<iwyii •••• ••.....•.. Thomas Ingraro, Escj. Ucnda 

CoInSt.AldwynWiItiamstnp»**« M. Hickes Beach/Esq. Rcsidci 

OomptbnLitfle' • »^^ Michael Corgan, Esq. IUside$ 

Cowley •••••• ••••;•; W. Lawrence, Esq. •• Resides 

ikaxi tittle * •* * Joseph Pyrke, Esq. •• Redda 

iKdbrook.-.. <._ ■ ^ J Samuel Gist, Esq. •••*• Resides 

C Grange • • • ♦ i 

IHmocki«f»» The. Boy ce •••• John Moggridge, Esq. Resides 

Poddington ,. ••••.• •• Chris .Codrington,Esq. Resides 

l)6whHatherley « John Turner, Esq. •• 

Powdeswell •....•• • •'•' Edward Rogers, Esq. Resides 

l>yrham*«* *• W. Blathwayte, Esq. Resides 

j^yford •...•..•••••..- pdlphin, '"»"» Resides 

i^airford J.RaymondBarker,£sq. Residt^ 

JParmington '•' > •'• Edmund Waller, fesq. Resides 

\ > 'ff* • t ••• r •>•.•• -Nath. Clifford,. Esq. Resides 

vem..-»«»- 5 

* 

^ ' '5 Court Houses ••'• Robert Tuclcer,£s*q... 

OirifixigPower.. Grange .•.••••• Mrs. Snell . . • . I . . . • , Resides 

{^uitingTemple Geo. Talbot, Esq! • • • • Resides 

Hajresfielfl r* ^ • The Moat* • t • ••• D. J. Niblett^Esq. • • • • Resides 

4 /-Countess of Shafts- 

\ 

hathcipop •••'• ....,f .... ?... ^ bury, daughter' of ' 

t late Sir J.Webb, Bt. 

Hempste^ ^ •.•;•••.*. Kev. D. Xysons • • •'• • • Resides^ 

Hcnbury • . • • Blaise Castle • • • J. Scand. Harford, Esq. Resides 

Hill • • • ?^t .....,.•,......,. Miss.Fust • • • • Resides 

Uprseley . . t Chevenage .... H.WillisStephens',Elsq. Resides 
llorseley • . « ♦ Up-end-House • . E. Wilbraham, fisq. • • Resides 

Horton ••'•• • Thomas Brookes, Esq. 

Kemmerton' • ' Mrs. Parsons • • • Resides 

Kingscdte • Robt. Kingscote, Esq. Resides 

"Lasljorbugh •• LasborpughHouse Edmund Estcourt,Esq. Resides 

Xeckhamptort • •' • C . Brandon Trye, Esq. ' 

I^pngborough . ^ .| Miss Scott- .....•••• 

^""^f^^^l^^^^^ Hpuse R, B. Cheston, M.D. R^«^« 

Sydney White Cross..- { ^5;^,';^^^^^^ 
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Matigotsfield* • Hill House • • • • Isaac Elton, Esq. 

Mickleton • • • i . . . WalwynOreaves, £sq. Resides 

Minsterworth Highgrovc ...••• Charles Evans, Esq. • • Resides 

Miserdine • • • • • • • • • Samuel Sandys^ Esq. • • 

Newent •••-•• Court House.. •• James deVisme, Esq! Resides 

Newland •••• Clewerwall House Mrs. Edwyn* ••••••• Resides 

iJewiarid • • . • Edmund Probyn, Esq. Resides 

Newnham«'««i Hay Hill Roynon Jones, Esq... Rtsidcs 

North Nibley • •* Nibley House • • John Jortin, Esq. • • • • 

Oddington • ••♦. Lady Reade • Resides , 

Olveston • • . * TockingtonHouse S.Peach Peach, Esq. * • Resides 

Owlpen .*....'.' Miss Daunt •.•••.#• 

Painswiqk • • • • Btienos Ayres • • 3enj. Hyett, Esq. • • • • Redda 

Painswick • • . • Stean-bridge • • • . Rev. R. Townsend . • Resides 

Pains wick.. ••Ebworth •••••• Stephen Welch, Esq. Resides 

Pauntley • • • Court House • -^ • Mrs. Scudamore • • . • 

Prestbury • • • • The Park •••••• Hon. Berkeley Craven 

Prestbury •••• Hewletts • James Ag^, Esq. .••• Reddes^ 

Prestbury . y. , . , . • , . , . . William Caple, Esq. . . Resides 

Prestoti-upon- > . , ^ ,, , ,„ ^ ^ . , 

Stour . . • • I ^*^^ House . • James West^ Esq. • • • . Ratd^ 

... * 

Quedgeley.-.» Wolstrop House j ' „ ^ I 'Resides 

Saintbury •••• Newcomb House Joseph Roberts, Esq. Resides 

^alperton • • • John Browne, Esq. • . Reddes 

Sandhurst •••• Willington House James Viney, Esq. •• 
Sandhurst . • . • Wallsworth Hall Walter Wilkins, Esq. 

Seisincote • • • • • S. P. Cockerell, Esq. 

Sevenhainpton • • •• • • Walter Lawrence, Esq. Rtsidess 

$hiptonMoigne..£stCQurt •••••• Thomas Estcourt, Esq. Residm 

T • ^1 \ Greenway House Mrs. Lawrence • .^ . . . Re^idm 

* 

Syston ••••* . Fiennes Trotman,Esq. Jl«/(/i* 

^ J. -. . c'Winchcomb H. H. 

SodburyLitde.. \ Hartley.Esq. 

Stanley King^s... Stanley Park*- •• Henry Burgh, Esq. •« Resides 
^ ^' > • John Timbrell, Esq.- • Resida 

Stanton • .•... Rev. R. Wynniatt •• Resides 

Stapleton •••• Stapleton House Isaac Elton, Esq Resides 

StapleU)n -••• Ruggeway • • • • • • Arch.Drummond,£sq. Resides 
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Stdpleton • • • • Heath House • • • • Sir J. |I. S«(u4i> H^ 

$tjipletoa • • • C. J. Harford^ Esy. • • 

Stow Maugprsbury •• E.J.ChambjerUynejEsq.Kotcfe^ 

Stowell ....•• • • • • • Richard Wilson, Esq. 

$itio^ Ppp^r Lyppiatt • • Paul Watheii» Esq. • » JRf»f^ 

Stroud Lower JLyppiatt*- 

•j^tbary • • -^ • Hjghgrove JFotn Paul Paul, Esq. Hu^fi^ 

Tetbury • • ' • The Grove • * » • T. Saunders, Esq. • • • < J^^SfdSei. 

Tewkesbury • • The Lodge • • • • John Wall, Esq Km^ 

•JTboraibury • • Th^ Castle .••!*• tteniy Howard,, Es<i. • • 
Todington- • • • Todingtonljouse. C.HanburyTr;^y,Esq, 
Twming •• ♦ »•• Mrs. Maxwell ...... ^tudf^ 

VptoaSt.Lcp- 1 ^,^|n^ ...... Thomai JeffHes, E8«. KiiKfei 

n^o s • » • • > ^ 

Upton ...••• Whiiley Coi^rt • • Peter §nell, E^q. • . . • 
Upton ♦ Prinknash John Ho.wclUEsc[. .. ISl^idc^ 

Westbugr-on-^ Westbury House M. Cotehestcr, Esq..* 
Sev^n . • . . ) 

W«tbary-ono _ .. I«« Hobh.«se,-E«q. 

Trim . • • • 5 ^ 

Westhuvy ••••^need Pavk v* Mis.:Jackio>|.. JS^^ 

Westbiiry • . • • Rcdland •.%*• • • — — Seymour, Esq. • • 



l¥olt3on near 

Gloucester 

> 

Yate StsL^shsuves .<•• Thomas Stokes^ Esq. It^pdc$ 



J W^ton House • - T. Westfaling, Esq. • • 



The residence of |;entlexiii^ at their inansiQn3 Is a 
matter of no inconsiderable impprtonce.to.the welfare 
isX the public^ aoid, "when they .occupy a part.af (bdjr 
«9lates.with a view to its improved -caltivalion^ hij^ly 
ikvour^ble to the ^^ricdtural anterciEts of the >cofinty. 
RAck-renters, however well disposed to try experi-? 
ixients,- are usually deterred by the possibility of a 
failure, and^ having a certain pa^^ment to make to the 
^ynmer of the land^are^mwiiling-totrustit totfae ^ncer«» 
.toin Tissue of «n tm^ied sy^teip^ Jto^apprehension of 
this sort alarms a great proprietor; the subsistence of 
liLinself or family ilepeivls not on the fgsult of ai^ ex^ 
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^erin^ent, iior» if he faib in the fivst^ is be obligod Co re^ 
linquish the further pursuit of ixnprovemeDt, from fear 
of the caDfie<^uonce of failmre. It is justly observe4 
by Mr. MaHbiiSjin Im Treatise on Fopulatioa^ tbs^t tt)e 
reason why the agriculture of Norway has advanced su 
%\pvihf is, ^at ^bf^re are no gentleneii famiers, wiun^ 
xoay set examples of improved cultivation, and break 
the routine qf ignorance and prejudice in the conduct 
0f farnisj that had been handed 'daw^ from iaXli8(.t|o 
ion |pr si^ccossiye ages. 
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On the Cotswolds^ buildings of every description are 
made with fjKe-stone, and covered .with stone tiles; 
materials which are plentifully found on or near every 
^^te* Lime and timber are mose scarce; the scrap- 
ings of the roads, (which are calcareous stone ininute|y 
broken) are often used as a substitute for the former^ 
and, when mixed with^ small proportion of lime, form 
a strong cement. Timber is chiefly supplied from the 
Vale, thoqgh not entirely. There is nothing peculiar 
in the form of .ihe hoij^s ; and,. in the farm-yards, th^ 
first consideration is, to protect them from the north and 
easterly winds. Barns are of a moderate size, seldom 
exceeding 100 feet in length ; the use of larger ones i$» 
in a. great degree,' superseded by the modern io^prove- 
ment pf securing the corn in stalk on staddles, and might 
be more so ^y threshing by machinery. The staddles ot 
this county are made of iq>right stones with oaps, placed 
about seven feet distance from each other, in a circular 
or square lbrm« The upright ston^, is a truncated 
.jpyramidi about tbor feet long, alk^wii;)^ a foot to be let 
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mentsu As these go to decay, the ;ii^w erections ig^e 
.necessarily^: and indeed more conveniently^ made xi£ 
brick, free-stone, blue clay-stone, or other kinds of stone, 
^s situation and cheapness direct. No material im- 
provement is observable in the plans; the principal 
^taentipa is directed to the dairy, cheese-loft, and fair 
ting stalls^ the two first are placed as nearly as pos- 
sible, to northerly aspects, for the sake of cooUiess; and 
the latter to the south and south-west, for the opposite; 
purposes : the. best plan for these last, is to form two 
sides of a square, with the angle to the north-east: this 
loakes a shelter against the severity of the winds from 
that quarter;^ and opens the yard to the influence of the 
sun inmost pa^s of the day^ See chap. 8. sect. 4« 

Thatch coverings to buildings are falling rapidly into 
disuse; and are swceeded by brick, or stone tiJes. 
The former ^re either plain or waving (" pantiles"): 
both are made with knobs, by which they are fastened 
to the lath, but the latter have the property of securing 
a flatter roof than the other, and are, . therefore, more 
often used on sheds. The stone tile is brought from 
various parts of the Cotswolds, j(chap. J, sect. 5.) 
or raised in the neigbboiirhood, as in the Forest and 
lower part of the Vale* This kind of covering 
requires strong timbers, and is on that account 
objectionable; yet, being cheaper, aad more durable, 
is much used. 

The flooring of farm-houses is usually of stone ; but 
in places where Hme is plentiful and cheap, sometime* 
of grip ; in others of brick. The first is either frae- 
fitouet or flag-*stone. Free-stone is in common u^e, oji 
the hills, and near the base of them ; in the neighbour- 
hood of Dean Forest, grit-stones of a reddish or grey 
eblfmr; and in the neighbourhood of Bristol they hdve 
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paving stones cf diflfereni colours, but otie particuftfljr 
(rf great durability and light blue cast> cabled 'Pennant^ 
stone, or locally, Downend-stone* The gtip is a emnpish 
sition of lime and ashes, or other materials, laid in it moist 
state to the thickness of four or five inches, and woxte^i 
and rammed with a heavy slab of wood, till it acquires 
hardness and a smooth surface. This Ictnd of floom^ 
is durable and neat, but cannot he used to advantage, 
except tdiere lime is cheap. The bridn for the thirl 
kind of flooring, ere sometimes made nineiiiclmiBqmfe 
for the purpose. 

The floors here meant, are those of kitdhens, dairies, 
itmthouses, barns, 6cc.; but for other rooms, as' psf«^ 
lours, bed-rooms. See. oaJc board is used on thtt 
grotmd, and elm on other stories, eheese-Iofts, fcci 

Stone and grip, though found in the *fioorifig^ ef 
many barns, cannot be .recommended, on account of 
their bruising the grain, andvparticuiarly wheat; wher^ 
eak can be procured on moderate terms.* 

The best and most durable thatch, is prepared in ite 
lieig^bcMirhood of Berkeley, and the Lower Vale. The 
heads or ears of the wheat-sheaves are cut off, and -se- 
parately threshed; the straw, without being broken 
by the flail, is first cleared of weeds and short sftufi> by 
n kind of iron-toothed comb fastened to the wall, andt 
then being tied up into sheaves, is called " Helm**. A 
covering of this kind, well put on, will last for thirt|r 
years, with few occasionalTcpairs; is li^ht, tindTemar k«^ 
^bly neat. 

The common thatch covering used in the neig^tour- 
hood of Gloucester, and Upper Vale, is made of the 
straw,, threshed in the usual way, or of 3tubble, :W'hie|i 

• Oakfloor&ar^^i4by.tlie;^i|ae];»4p^i«C;|lw0^ 
amd shining face. 



about a foot loDg> and afterwards mowdU Set ^sl^« 7« 
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ISfttaj^Sf art^ «tj[tidly ttttes^tttf ^^Hth matitdotis axel 
ikrte4iou^s> Ithotlgh 'it appeats tjr tlte l^cfe ^ ttift 
fcdtmltrjr, that ihls fevidi^ht ttvtth i^ nt)t ilways t^e«l- 
tedted. In gi^n^kl, th^oti'gh tbe ki)igfl(Tf6, k k t& ht 
Ktirei, VMt ihe pGfpdhir <^|^}d&iit ^gs^hidt the^ikcpi- 
Aatibte df i^ottag^ i^ isitt too "w^U lbunt[ed« In ld»fe 
VirI^^ M ^11 ds tidier p^aifts oFihi^ WMij;iiier€ titt m^ 
StUitdtiiiiihltafnt^ ^ thte hlisti^kl&ii pblfidy; tvA m^Aet 
liH'tiftHekcUttMatices df tihe incktiBd^erd cp^ tif tti<nteiiak^ 
lAtd'tiitider's l^ages^ His'sGarc^no^^trpposefl, i&aalt 
Afc evil, io ht go«e,%iH fitf d a Spfi^eily Yfettfedy, Latnil- 
JiM'Qs'g^i^aily i)e6m bdilding ciottag^ iCIi iitffm^&tidbfe 
way of expending money ; yet a land owner ^ho^H 
te^Mtefdt^ "ftat lie ctondt ^pedttemtntsforhis knd^^ 
if -^llricipfer^places are ndt ptoVided fbt the rtrddcsace <tf 
%kfc i^Miters. A tc^mtt, krde^d, talking a t^m/eMaa: 
§itft -fercfirteitig ithe IspeeJly -^Dp^ation ^f £he ^vil, aa 
96ckitt^ tip to '^he 'landbrd for redress, When jt diafl 
*i*ppen, -vddoni, if ev^, trOaWtes 'hitns^If a1>but the 
iMMber W ©6ttagfcS ainrexed tb ft, 'Overseers are iwit 
often aware of the pcfw^r the taW gi^es them of erect- 
«i»g ciittiig^ ito 'the ivaiSte^; ^tJd hetiCe itto\l6K\s, that 
-«iore*fttaiftltt«a^*drcw4ea together/ thjfti is either <j*wi- 
«i^nt iiridi'teiitfbft, ^health, or decency; oraremc^j 
.fe>s(pplied, >W6rsepossHily than the disease. Which k, 
-to1buiM%»^^Wkhdtte, fahb which every persKJn Wariibg 
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relief is cfamuled^ "without distinction of age;^ sex; or 
pause of distress* 

A cottage, which merely protects the inhabitant 
from the inclemency of the weather, is an incompleat 
provision : sound policy recjuires some concomitant ad- 
vantages to attach him to his dwelling. I do not thinks 
that a cow is one of the necessary appendages to a 
cottage, or generally productive of good. In parti- 
cular cases, the experiment has succeeded well, a^re- ' 
ported by Lord Winchelsea, on his estates : and k 
will, perhaps, succeed in ,others, where the influence 
of a great land proprietor extends over the whole pa- 
rish, or district ; but property, in few instances, is thus 
consolidated* Besides, the management qf a cow is 
attended with considerable trouble, requires more utcn* 
f ils than the earnings of a day labourer can well sup- 
ply, and more conveniences of building than, are 
usually attached to a cottage. Capital is the sinew or 
husbandry, and, unless it be proportioned to the.un* 
dertaking, the efforts will be weak, and the successsm^ 
certain. 

There is also reason to doubt, whether the labourer 
or his wife will be able to spare the time from their re^ 
spective employments, and, should it so happeQ> the 
evil will overbalance the good. It is pleasing to see a 
good garden, and a pig attached to the cottage : but 
neither of these interfere with the daily services of thf 
labourer, or withdraw him from the necessary i^ten* 
tion to the business of the firmer. 

The greatest of evils to agriculture would be to pla^ 
the labourer in a state of independence, and thus de- 
stroy the indispensable gradations of society. The 
great body of mankind, being obliged to live with, 
and by each other, must necessarily consist «fof pre-- 
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prietors and virorkmeQ ; and if it be allowed that the de^ 
pendance of a regular supply of crops rests^ among 
other things^ on the r^ular services of the latter, it is 
surely an experiment not altogether without danger, to 
place^ them in such a situation as will cause them to 
remit a portion of their labour, at a time, perhaps, 
when it is most wanted. ' , 

Would you then, it may be asked by the philanthro* 
pist, confine the laboured to his sitttatioii> and prevent 
his rise in. the sc^le of society? ^No | but I Would wish it 
to be left to his own industry and exertion : he should 
be suppUed with the means of doing something more 
than earn his daily wages ; he should have more land 
than is usually held with cottages : the great object is to 
enable him to subsist without parochial relief, and this is 
essentially to increase his comforts. What more is 
done, should be the result of a conduct peculiarly frugaji 
and industrious. I would always wish to infer from 
neatness in the cottage, the pig in the stye, and store of 
vegetables in the garden^ that the occupier has neither 
been inattentive to his own, ox the general interests of 
agriculture ; and such a man will feel an attachment 
to his possessions, from the consciousness of having, 
brought them to their present state of improvement by 
his own care. His desire to protect and improve his pro* 
perty, wilt also be increased by the recollection of the 
labour he has bestowed upon it; and when surrounded 
by his family, he can with truth admonish them to be 
attentive to their duties, in order to better their condi- 
tion, hot only by pointing out the evils of idleness and 
vice, but by shewing in his own instance the good effects 
9f industry and prudence, cleanliness and virtue. 

Influenced by these considerations, I wish that every 
industrious labourer possessed a legal right, under cer* 
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tain res^ridtiohs, to build a cottage for himself^ with his 
own savings and the voluntary assistance of his neigh- 
hoixra, efrid to inclose a garden, of a limited extent^ from 
the wasVe : or that in any way he might hrave a per- 
^iftanent secarity in the premises his occupite, till by 
idjehe^a and vice he should b^icome unworthy of en- 
couragement. 

' ft is i^poftltnt to determiit^j to ivhat si^ ft cottager's 
'garden ought to be'e^ct^Aded: the ftiller discission of 
Vtii^ iqu^stion I teave to chlip. 9. sect. 1. observing only 
•at present^ that it ought Hot to be eMtoded so far as to 
occupy too great B fx^bn of the labourer's time: nop, 
•hbWi^v^f beautiful it may be ih theory to raise the loWer 
orders to a situation of ijeimparative independence, 
^ught the line to be faintly marked betwc^en the pro- 
jprieto^ and labourerins, Tvlthout thiis distinction, neither 
apiculture noir comiiKrcJe can ^fioui^sli. 

fh the year 1800, sotne cc^tagfes were built by E, 
Chamberlayne, Esq. of Mangerabury, near Stow, on 
th<? plan hereunto Annexed. 

EXTEtlNAL blSIE^SnOlYS. 

Length of building* •.....• 60 fe6t • 
Height of ivalls.... 16 feet 

Lower room • • • • 12 feet, by 12 feet 4 inches 

Pantry 3 feet by 12 

Height of ditto •• 8 feiet 

Two bed-rooms* • 8 feet by 12 each 

Heij;ht of each* • 8 feet 

m 

A low room, above the bfid-rooms, capabli^^ of con- 
taining beds, lighted by a sky-light at tbe ba'cfc. 
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The centre room, intended for a Sunday school-roon\, 
is 18 feet by 12^ under which are a public oven and fur- 
nace on one side^ and a coal-house opposite. 

An acre of land to each garden^ with a pig to the 
occupier. The aspect souths with a spring conveniently 
situated. The cottages to be let under prime cost. 

On the inclosure of £astington, in the parish of 
Northleach, Lord Sl.erborne had 20 cottages erected, 
and to each was assigned a garden containing a rood 
of land, at the yearly rent of thirty shillings. 

These are laudable exertions for the comforts of a 
very useful class of men, who may be called the sinews 
of the agricultural system, and deserve every encourage- 
ment consistent with the good of the whole commuinity* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SECT. I.«— SIZE OF FARMS. 

X^ ARMS di;Ser much in extent and annual value : the 
rent of few exceeds 1000/. per annum, or is less than 
oOl. ; but the average size is from 150/. to 300/. Some 
large grazing farms are* found in the Vale, but not 
frequent. A farmer often occupies 300, 400, or 500 
acres, but seldom under the same landlord, or even in the 
same parish. This, however, in a great measure applies 
to the Vale and old inclosed lands. In new inclosures, 
it was an object of considerable consequence to place 
as much land as could conveniently be managed, under 
one tenant, to reduce the necessity of buildings. On 
the old farms, a superabundance of barns, stables, and 
outhouses, is observed ; and oftentimes to as great an 
extent on an estate of 100/. a year, as under the cor- 
rection of modern improviements for one of 500L 

This is one weighty reason in favour of large farms, 
against which numerous have been the complaints: the 
reason, however, operates chiefly on the side of the 
landlord, with whom the increased expence of mate- 
rials and labour, in every branch of building, is an 
object of serious attention; and no material improve- 
ments can be made on the buildings of a farm, unless it 
be sufficiently large to allow considerable expenditures 
for the convenience of the tenant. 
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The supposed mischiefs likely to result to the public 
from large farms, are seldom made the subject of com- 
plaint till a scarcity of provisions is felt, when the real 
cause, arising froma failure of crops, is seldom taken 
to account. The high price of corn ajid provisions in 
1800, has' been satisfactorily proved to originate in a 
real scarcity.* Whether or not the interference of go^* 
vernment contributed to increase the price beyond the 
real value, under all the circumstances of an allowed 
scarcity, is a question not worth the investigation, singe 
it does not apply to the grower ; who, if he did take 
advantage of existing circumstances, acted only upon 
the common principle of commerce; he only did that 
which every other tradesman does; he did that which 
is doing every day in every port, city, town, and vil- 
lage. If, however, by giving the alarm, the farmer 
was immediately induced to aSi^ a higher \vAne to his 
coqfimodities, it certainly had a tendency to diminish 
the consumption, and encourage importation ; by which 
means the scantiness of the crops was relieved, and a 
total want prevented. 

The great farmer is charged with being able, by the 
extent of his capital, to watch the fluctuation af the 
markets, and bring forward his stores as he finds they 
may be disposed of to the greatest advantage. The 
capital of every agriculturist must be adequate to the 
extent of his undertaking; yet it must also be remem- 
bered, that his daily expences bear a proportionate 
ratia; returns must be made at regular periods, to pay 

• Among the ordinary causes of the increased price of corn, 
may be reckoned, th? rise of rent, the consumption of grain in 
fattening cattle, breweries, distilleries, manufactories of starch 
and hair-powder $ aad, perhaps more than all, increased popu- 
btioa. 

E3 
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the labourai^ tradesman^ Ux^gatberer^ tyibeiaa«^ and 
landlord. To this general necessity, the exception! 
are few; not enough to jostjfy the clamour rai8e4 
against the occupiers of large farms. 

In forming a judgment on questions of great politi- 
cal importance^ we are not to conclude firom particu- 
lar instances. — In aH societies of raeii. in all branohei 
of employment^ some will be found of a oast peculiarly 
rapacious: the spirit of monopoly always has been^ and 
«ver will exist in commercial transactions^ in propor- 
tion to the means of carrying it into, effect ; and the 
reason why it passes without imputation of offence^ in 
one case^ while in anodier it is loaded with impreca- 
tions^ is betause^ in the latter/ the necessaries of life are 
<:oncerned ; in the former^ its luxuri^, or at most its 
conveniences: yet^ in all^ it may be traced to the same 
principle^ and justified by the same rules of reasoning. 

In the corn^ as in other trades^ the middle man stands 
between the grower and consumer ; prompted by his 
interest^ and assisted by a large capital^ or^ what is 
equal to it^ an assured credit, he is enabled to accumu- 
late the stocks of the smaller growers, to keep up a 
limited supply, and check an bverflow in the market. 
The large renter, with a proportionate capita], is not 
under the necessity of throwing himself into the hstnds 
of the factor, but is, in fact, a bar to the comptetion of 
his views. Large farms, indeed, in the occupation of 
wealthy renters, are a species of magazines or reposi- 
tories kept for the use of the public, but without those 
mischiefs which would attend them if they were a pub- 
lic concern. 

In a year of scarcity, the interest of th^ public ^nd 
the grower, is the same ; and it is this, that the crop, 
whatever it may be, together with the stock in haordj 



and th^ 80^ iaipi^rte^t s^H be bconglit to lisarifeft 
and distributed as equaUor thcoughi Ibe yeai aa goflsibl^; 
by which the farmer gei& a price ia prop ortioa tK^ tke 
supply^ and the public Have it as cheap as i|t can be 
afforded. This is^ therefore^ the aim of the taxmet foe 
his own sake; and whatever deficiency is fis^ muss be 
made up by economy and sabstitutes. The views and 
interest of the factor are different ; in buying he does 
not mean to accommodate the public, but, for the sake 
of an extraordinary price, to prevent a regular. supply 
of the market. Indeed, whenever there is a failure 
of crops, the increase of price will soon ascertain it, 
and ajso prove a better expedient, than any which the 
sagacity of the politician c^n discover, to peeveot an 
absolute w.ant ; since the consumer will feel (he n^cesr« 
sity of limiting his allowance, on principles of domestic 
economy, and thus, almost without knowing that he is 
really acting on system, will be highly instrumental tQ 
apportioning the scanty produce of the year to the 
year's consumption. 

It would be a ruinous circumstance for this^ pr any 
other country, if the whole crog& of t^ ye^r wece 
brought ii^ the mar^ket within the year: the uncer^ 
tainty of seasons, an4; various nqf^reseeUc accid^nta^ 
require a stock ia hand \ and where cau this stock be so 
conveniently stored as in the farmer** rick-yard'? It 
seems to be generaly admitted> that the art of man hath 
not yet discovered any mode of preserving com, equal 
to that in an unthreshed state. It is objected, that fiom 
the great extent of land under the management of a 
large farm, it is almost impassible that it can be at> 
tendpd with equal care, and therefore not equally pro- 
diuctive. But this observation is not supported by ex- 
{>erience: on soils of equal goodnci^s and proportionate 

E4 
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capitals^ it is probable that the cultivation will b£f 
equally good. The means of improvement are certainly 
within i^ach of the great farmer: his capital enables 
him to purchase a large and choice stock of cattle; 
hence^ breeds are improved, and manure provided : he 
can also purdiase the Expensive machinery of modern 
invention; hence, more work is performed: and it is a 
consideration of no small importance, that, should he 
be stimulated to try an experiment, and fail in it, the 
loss does not materially affect him ; whereas, a little 
£armer is obliged to tread implicitly in the steps of 
those wha have gone before him, and must rest satis- 
fied with a small, but certain return, rather than risque 
the uncertainty of experiment, from which a loss might 
be sustained, without the adequate means of support- 
ing it. 

While, however, it is thus attempted to abate, in 
some measure, the odium which has been affixed to the 
reUtei^ of l^rge estates, it is not intended to support the 
opinion, that it would be for the general good, if it 
were practicable, that there should be no small farms: 
ibr, as in trade, so in agriculture, the extent of the bu- 
siness must be measured by the capital ; and, however 
ready the small farmer, who is now among the com- 
plainers, would be to increase his occupation, if his 
means were adequate, yet he is for the present kept 
down to a more circumscribed estate by the unavoidable 
necessity of his lot : but as, in this case, it would be 
hard for him not to have ati opporturfity of exerting his 
industry to the extent of his abilities, so it would be 
equally hard, that another, who had spent the early part- 
of his life in the pursuit of agricultural knowledge, and 
acquired it at considerable expence, should at length 
be obliged to withdraw his capital from the only mode 
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oF employment, in wjiich hef can expect a liberal re- 
turn for the pains he has taken. 

If the enquiry be directed to the interest of the occu- 
pier only, as 10 the quantity of land he ought to rent, 
it may be observed, that a farm should not be less than 
siifficient for a plough; what that is, will depend upori 
the nature of the soil, the mode of cultivation, and 
other circumstances. Where a full team is kept, (and 
the business cannot be well managed without it,) and 
there is not enough to employ it, an evident loss accrues 
to the occupier ; on the contrary, if the farm be too 
much for one, and not sufficient for two teams, the loss 
is equally certain ; for, iii the attempt to manage an 
excess of land with unequal strength and powers, the 
business will be done slightly or slovenly, and conse- 
quently the return wUI be small, and the increase of 
iilth and weeds abundant. 

After all, whether large or smjall farms are more or 
less beneficial to the public, as well as to the individuals 
who occupy them, depends very much oh local circum- 
stances. Soil, situation, and mode of cultivation, are 
all material ones. I have hitherto reasoned upon the 
supposition, that the small farmer is deficient in capital, 
and cramped in his exertions. In situations, however, 
where capital abounds, and is found in the hands of 
numerous persons within reach of great towns, where 
markets are good, labour and manure to be purchased, 
small farms are probably most beneficial to the public, 
and individuals; because, although employed princi- 
pally in raising corn, they are capable of being culti- 
vated like gardens, and the produce will be greater in 
proportion. It is difficult, indeed, to say to what ex- 
tent the employment of capital to advantage upon land 
jna^ be carried; at least, it has never yet been proved. 
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We seldom hear of a fanner being injured by the craw 
ployment of too large a capital on a small farm, bat 
every day give* instances of ruin being the consequence 
of a want of sufficient capital; and the greatest erroi 
farmers generally commit, is taking too much land, ac- 
cording to their means of cultivating and improving it. 
In hiring a farm, a man should first estimate the amount 
of the capital he can command; then calculate how 
many acres that will put into a good sta^e^of cultiva- 
tion ; and then have resolution to limit hi^ views to a 
farr^ of that extent. By this conduct, he will be hajjpyj^ 
lichj and re$pectabte; }^j a contrary onf^, w:i?et,ched^ 
poor, and demised. 



SECT, ir.— RENTS. 



Thp Tenets in this county are univeiiaaJly paid in mo- 
ney, and, i^ pqint of v^lue, vo^xy vfith the mature qf thf 
soil, siti^ati^U;, convenience, and other cii:cymst.^i}ce^ 
In the neighbo^rhopd of the cities, and( other m^et 
toyirns, dtitached psuqek of pj^^ture ground axe rei^to^ 
^s high as^ from 5/. tp Q/. per acre> and^ eir^^bk. fjconi 
£/. to 3h Thi^ is the consequence of apcpuogippdatiao 
and necessity, and has nothing to dp wiUi the agricul-^ 
tural system; but even in the interior parts of th^ 
county, a considerable rise has been experienced withia 
the last twenty years, and particularly in the ensuing 
year to that, when corn bore suclij an extraprdiqary 
price. The policy of this last qiieasure ^s, hx;)weveiv 
qj»esiionab!c ; and the ev^n^t will probably shew,^ tiffit ^ 
\vas equally unwise in the lajo.dlpr^ ^ ^^^^ advantage 
/)( s^ circumstan^oe,. which cpul^p/ily he tempora^;, aa<j[ 
^ the teuAUt,^ to tiike.a ka&e o^ an e&tat^ at^ a^fe^i-^i^^ 



considerably improved^ in the prospect o^ being abk a% 
all future <iined to sell fais crops at a rate eqiuiUy ex«* 
orbitant. 

TJie average rents are nearly as follow: 

Arable. Pasture* 

On the Cotswolds 1 5s. — Q5s, per acre 

In the Vale 205. — 30s. per acre 

In the Forest d^trict • • • • 20s. — 25s. per acre 

The rental of the county, as calculated from the pa- 
rochial returns in 1803, is 846,234/. If the parishes 
are in general rated at three-fourths of the racl^-rent, and 
the other fourth be added, the sum will be, 1,128,312/.; 
which probably is not far from the truth, including the 
rent of buildings of all kinds in the city, market-towns^ 
and villages. 



SECT. in.prTYTU^S. 

• 

Within the last century, more than ninety Acts of 
Parliament have been passed for the inclosure of waste 
and commonable lands, in this county; by which a 
considerable part has been exonerated from tythes, 
besides demesne lands, glebe, and others, which have 
been discharged by private agreement between the im- 
propriator, and land-owner, or under the Act for the 
Redemption of the Land-tax. • See chap. 15. sect. 8. 

In tlie inclosing of waste, where it has been a part of 
the plan to exonerate from tythes, a portion of land has 
been allotted to the tythe-owner, and the same in com- 
mon fields and old pasture, wl>ere practicable: where 
it has not. Owing to the smallness of the properties, or 
other reasons, corn-r(^nt6 tiave befui^iixod, liable to aa 
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alteration of increase or decrease^ on an average price 
of corn for the preceding seven or fourteen years. The 
general rule laid down and pursued by the oommis^ 
sioners, has been^ to give a fifth of arable, aud a ninth 
of pasture^ by way of compensation ; without any ex- 
pence to the late owner of the tythes, either towards the 
charges of the act, inclosing, planting with quicksets, 
walling, or other modes of ring fencing, and keeping 
the fences in repair for the seven following years. 

The loss of a tenth part of the improved produce of 
land, has long been considered as a grievance, and, it 
-must be allowed, not altogether without reason ; but 
that it has operated as a check to agricultural improve- 
ments, to such an extent as some writers have endea- 
voured to carry it, cannot be conceded. In this county, 
a solitary instance may possibly be produced, where a 
small quantity of land has been suffered to lie in a neg- 
lected state, to defeat the demands of the ty the-owner ; 
but this is a trifling loss in the superficies of a county, 
and cannot have a sensible influence on the total pro- 
duce. It is not, indeed, at all probable^ that many 
farmers will voluntarily submit to the loss of nine parts, 
as this is a proceeding altogether inconsistent with the 
views of the tenantry ; and, under such circni9Stances, 
how is the rent to be made up ? It is possible also, that 
a peculiarly exorbitant demand for composition, or op- 
pressive mode of collecting the corn-tythes in some 
districts, may have the temporary effect of converting 
tillage to pasture ; but this cannot last long. The gra- 
zier must have straw for fodder, and corn for his family; 
the former he will purchase with difficulty, and the lat* 
tor with unwillingness. The crops which will make the 
best return from the market, and are also most conger 
uiiJ to tlie soilj will generally be preferredt Besides^ if 



the laying down of lands to pasture were ^n evil to be 
apprehended, the nsual covenant of leases in the Vate 
is unnecessary ; but the real fear is, that the tenant 
will, binder all disadvantages, break-up and convert to 
tillage, Hnless prevented by adequate penalties and re- 
strictions. 

In the case of conversion of waste lands to tillage, it 
certainly bears hard upon the farmer, to have the tenth 
of his produce taken by the tythe-man, or even to pay 
the regular composition ; because the expences of 
breaking up and bringing a quantity of land, uneven 
in its surface, and probably overgrown whh heath and 
fiirze, to a productive state of tillage, far exceed the 
usual costs and labour of cultivation* In general, the 
objection is removed, by the allotment of a portion of 
the waste to be inclosed, in lieu of tythes ; but when 
this is not done, it is equitable, either that the compo* 
sition should be fixed zt a low rate, or that the claim 
be entirely given up for a limited time. On the inclo- 
sure of Iron Acton Common, the newly converted land 
was exempted for seven years, in consideration of its 
being covered with fiirze, and therefore broke up with 
great trouble and expence. 

In this county, the instances of tythe being taken in 
kind, are not numerous ; at least among the clergy ; 
and compositions are moderate. In few casesytioes 
the demand exceed 6s, or 7s. per acre, for the produee 
of arable land ; or half-a-crow« in the pound, on the 
rack-rent, of pasture and meadow. Such a demand 
cannot be deemed inequitable ; and it is a justice due 
to the occupiers to observe, that it is generally submit- 
ted to without reluctance. 

Where, however, the tythes are taken in kind, a dif- 
ferent coaduet oAen prevails: though the laiids are 
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continued in the usual course of cukivation^ yet biI* 
kind feelings are excited on both sides^ and all advaor 
tages^ honourable or otherwise, are taken. A scrupu* 
lous exactness^ in deipanding the utmost which the law 
alIow8> and all the jealousy of suspicion, are found.ob 
one side ; and, on the other^ every obstacle, arising frbm 
subterfuge, eqaivocatioB, and chagrin. Hence, mutual 
animositiesy kept up by repeated irritation, law-suits 
and enormous expenoes, which sometimes terminate ia 
rnin» To this may be added, a defeat of the very en^ 
of the original jestablishment^ by a dereliction of religi* 
^us duties on the part of the occupier, and at best a 
languid and unsatisfactory performance of them on tb^ 
part of the clergyman. These are evils of sufficieni; 
magnitude, even without throwing in the weight of 
agricultural interests^ to induce every wel(-wisher to thd 
promotion of religion and social comfort> to look forr 
ward with hope of the entire adoption of apian favours- 
able to peace, and satisfactory to the claims of both 
parties* 

That a plan,/ indeed, embracing so many interests 
and views, can be proposed, free from objection^ ii 
hardly to be expected. To make the comtkiutation ia 
land entirely, is impracticable in many old inclosed 
parishes ^ nor is it to be desired. There are some seri* 
OU& objections to the accumulatioq of this species of 
property in the Churchy which have been sufficilentljr 
explained by writers on the subject : nor ought it to 
consist entirely of money payments : might not both be 
blended in such a manner as to secure the interests and 
conveniences of all? To every benefice, tet a sufficient 
portion of land be allotted, where practicable^ Bear the 
house, to enable the owner to provide some nee^^tory 
artioliss for the consumption of the- famil^^ wkhMfc 
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teing obliged \o h^ve r^oaii^^ to ^ dicrtant HHurk^tV 
tliis^ h6wever> shouM not be large €fhougk to coiistitute* 
a faFdn^ in the stlrict i^ense of the word^ so as to be the 
occasion of engaging the occupier too iieeply m the 
business of the world. To ascertain the exact extent 
of such a glebe, is difficult, as depending on relative 
circumstances; but it should in some measure depend 
on the value of the living; and a ifiaximum, or mini- 
nmniy ought be determined kt first setting out^ above or 
below which it should not extendi !Some benefices ai*e 
already so well supplied with glebe, as to, require no 
addition^ and these night affoi'd certain points, on 
which calculations might be mad^ for 6tlia:*s« . 

Money payments can be settled no other way t^aa 
as cotn-rents, secured on the produce of the lahdi: aa 
investiture in the public funds is liable to serious ol^ee^ 
tions. The rents should vary with the price of cora; 
and this might be ascertained by a reference to the ses- 
sions records^ as is usual under private acts« The only 
alteration I would wish to suggest, is, to ieave the 
choice of that reference to three years, instead of seven 
or fourteen, with either party. Fourteen, or ei^en seven 
years, include a considerable portion of an incuhibent'^ 
life; and by losing back en what has passed within 
the last fiv'e years, thte disproportion of any corj^rent 
which might havte been fixed ten years bef we, is obvi- 
ous. The income of a clergyman should receive an in- 
crease proportioned, as nearly as possible, to the ad^ 
Vance of prices, since he must feel the incowvenrence 
arising from it ; and the same will hold good, in an in- 
verse ratio, on a decrease. The equity of this plan is 
felt by the occupier also. Supposing, that during tlie 
preceding term, corn should have arisen to an extrapr- 
£nary pri€t> and the com*reni be fixed aeeordiuglv ior 
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the ne^t period ; from that average, the occupier will 
pay an unreasonable composition for his tytbes, greater 
periiaps, and moire oppressive, than he would have ex- 
perienced under the ancient system. 



SECT. IV.— POOR RATES. 

t 

The annual cost of maintaing the poor, appearsy 
from the parochial returns before-mentioned, to be 
bighef tbali might reasonably have been expected; 
though, wheii it is recollected that the calculations al^ 
most immediately follow two severe and scanty years^ 
considerable deductions must be made, before any right 
conclusions can be formed. Besides, the great and 
expensive burden which has been thrown on parishes 
for the supply of the army, has necessarily tended to 
increase the parochial assessments. On this account^ 
it might perhaps have been better to have delayed the 
enquiry, till, by the termination of the war, and the re* 
storation of plenty, the expenditures had been brought 
back to their accustomed level, or at least a fair average 
might have been: taken. 

Among the many plans proposed with a view of re- 
ducing th^ poor rates, none seem more likely to answer 
the purpose in the country, than supplying cottagers 
with land, and assisting them with the means of raiding 
potatoes, &c. for their families. In the upper part of 
the Cotswolds, the farmers allow small portions in the 
corners of their fields to the cottagers ; and in the Vale, 
it would be advantageous to allot some acres lying iu 
fallow for wheat, in proportion to the number in family, 
stipulating, that they should, in prospect of thislndul* 
gence, collect what manure they could, for the use of 
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the laad. Sir Jdbn Mefhu^n Poate, Batt has tHed the 
experimental with a irediik ^perfectly satisfadtbry. He 
allots ibnr Hcres to thiirty ddltlageay contahiihg 131 in- 
habitants. This would seem a scanty allowance^ bemg 
'iittle more than twenty pei^h to each family^ unless it 
be in addition to a garden of more than equat;<JUantity. 

Allotments also^at a moderate rent^are much recom- 
mended, and in some instances have been ffiroved to 
answer the purpose. As to the size of such allotments^ 
and the most useful application of them, opinions dif- 
fer. Thomas Estcourt, Esq. who has paid much atten- 
tion to the subject, and made experiments upon it^ 
strongly inclines to think, that a larger allowance of 
land than what is usually in the occupation of agriculr 
tural labduihefs, will ameliorate their condition, and re- 
lieve the public burden. '^ If a cottager occupies an 
acre of land, so situated as that the plomgh may be ad- 
mitted to the cultivation of it, and he can prevail on 
his master to lend the use of his team to plough the 
land, and cart out the manure, the whole of the rest of 
the work may be done by the family, without the labour- 
er's losing an hour's time on it." This opinion is founded 
on the experience of several itistances, in which it 
has been performed ; and particularly in three, where 
widows, with e^ch a large family, have maintained 
them by their labour. " One of these, (with one acre 
of land and six children,) whose husband has been dead 
three years, considers herself better able to maintain 
her family now than when he was living, as he spent 
much of his money at the alehouse." 

These are strong cases, and, if they were capable of 
general application, might materially aid the reduction 
of the poor rates; but great difficulties seem to attend 
the plan on an extended scale. See chap* 9* 
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It appeal^, ihfttj in Aia coHn^^ 33^1 IS peitMiai mtt 
4ttlieved in ted out xyf workhoniesj at tk€ expesce of 
SL U. 7id. fffea head, or imfilSl, 12$. Bd.txAd; wfakh, 
taking the reatal at l^i98»Sl€/. gives ab^Ut U. 9^4. iJa 
ibe poand pe^ dfmum. See trhap* 15. sect. t. «&d 
Al>peiid«:r. 



StCt. v.— -LBASEJg. 

It is the practice of the coanty to let ou leases, wHIch 
are varied according to the will of the landlord, bat 
usually adapted to the custom of the neighbourhood. 
Long leases, for twenty-one years, except undi^r lords 
of the manor, or corporate bodies, and renewable, wte 
now pretty much out of use: A three-year's taking, is 
not uncommon ; seven years most frequent, and four* 
teen most rare, in the Vale at least, except under pecu* 
liar circumstances, s Where the arabie lands are fallowed 
once in tliree years, the first mode is generally ^adopted ; 
on grazing farms, the second ; and the latter on dbe 
large Cotswold farms, as suiting thie rotation of eropsf 
and the seven year's system. In those parts of the Vale 
^(vbere the fallow-year comes round every fourth, tbe 
usual term is four, eight, or twelve. In iact^ the teragts 
of leases' are adapted to the agriculltural anraqgemeMts, 
of the respective parishes in Which they are granted. 
The covenants are generally the samre as in other com- 
ties ; on the old pastures, however, the * tenant is out- 
versally restrained from breaking up, and ahnast aii 
generally from selling hay or straw, without bri^gilig a 
proportionate quantity of dung in liou of it. 
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Hie expenditures and profits of a fenvi depend sd 
tnuch on the industry, attention, and activity of the 
occupier, diat it is difficnlt, from the ealenli^ons of 
one, to form an estimate of all* The difference whicli 
A few years have made, both in the appearance and 
oiode of living among the yeomanry, has generated an 
opinion, that the profits of farming are very high. In 
whatever degree this opinion may be jast with regard 
to the great renters, it certainly does not hold good 
among the small ones : they still, in a great measure, 
keep up the old appearance, live frugally, spend little, 
and seldom die in the possession of much property. 
Hence, ijt would seem, that the actual profits of agr^ 
culture are not considerably increased; where, hotv- 
ever, a strong capital is employed on a large farm, the 
several small profits which would arise from divided 
parts of it, in the aggregate, make a considerable suih ; 
and, surely; if a man brought up in the agricultural 
line, is possessed of more money than his netghboursj 
he is' equally entitled to an increased return from it^ 
with others; who, by employing a less capital in trade> 
make a more splendid appearance, and perhaps a 
greater interest. If the departure from the ancient 
character of a farmer, in dress and living, has, in some 
instances produced in the landlord a determination of 
raising his rente, the effect is felt by the occupier, and 
does not, I- conceive, extend to the community. The 
little fanner, though he preserves the exterior of an- 
i;ient manners, feels no relief from high sents on that 
account ; but if there be adifferenoe, he holds hjs estate 
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at a higher proportioaable rent than the other; and 
this^ for the obvious reason^.that his farm^ being withia 
the reach of many, excites a greater degree of compe* 
lition, land is therefore often rented at a higher price^ 
than is cptnpatible with ,the reasonable profits of the 
ciilt\y|itpr.. 

' To make; a calculation of the aggregate expences and 
profits of 1^ farm, is -a matter of considerable difficulty; 
and, 1^ dp it. with accuracy, the information should 
come from the £armer himself, which cannot reasonably 
be expected. The following calculations are mad^ 
from the ascertained prices of labour by hire, &c* ; but 
many expences are incurred, losses sustained, and 
smaller profits made, which cannot be brought into the 
account. 

Calculation of an arable farm in the Vale, of sixty 
acres, two crops and fallow, begining at Lady-day. 

No. l.—Firsf year. Fallow. 

DEBTOR. 

Three ploughipgs, at I5s. per acre - - 
Carting manure - 

Ploughing and sowing, at 8s. - - - 
Seed, two bushels and a half per acre, at 85. 
Taxes, at Ss, per acre - - - - 
Interest of capital, wear and tear of imr 
plements - - - - --20 00 

No. 2. — Second year. Wheat. 
Hoeing, at 75. 6c?. per acre 
Reaping, at 85. per acre • - - 
Carrying and ricking - • 
Threshing, at 25. 6d. per quarter - 
Delivering at market - - * . 
Tythes, at 6$. per acre • - - 



£. 


i. 


d. 
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Taxes. •"■^'v .* -L • ;• • '^ -.• ••■^'^9--d 0' 
Rent of two years - - ' - - - 120 
Interest, 8lc. * . . ;• - - 20 
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- . . . • :--v,'ffiMi M ■ - 

Crop, 1 50^uartcrs>i)r 20 bushels $ . ' ; n i /. '. 

: per acre, sold at 8s. per bushel <£.480 6 .. > i 
Loss *r ^ .- ... 41 Oi iO 
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••'-'■- - - - - ViilT.- \\ ■■'■■ \. 

■ ;■' No»3.— 2%ir4 year. Beans^ /<:, r .;j^ 

BEBTOR. 

Ploughing once* -- - - i - 45 0^ d 

Setting, at 1#. 4£f.*per bushel- — - - • - l(y O' or 

Seed,T50 Bushels, at 5s. - - - - . 37 10 

Bush harrowing -* - --7 10C^ 

Hoeing, at 6s. per acre • - - - 18 

Cutting, at 7s. per acre - - - - 21 O 

Carrying and ricking - -• . . ,«M[5 O 

Threshing, at Is. 4d- per quartet - - * 1^10 

DeliveriDg - * - - . - 15 15 

Tythes, at 6s. per acre - - --1800 

Taxes • • .--...• ^ ^- 900 

Rent . - - - * - - 60 

Interest, &c^ - . .* - . - 20 

Proiit '.• . . -. • . - 1(50-15 

450 

CREDITOR. 

Crop, at 30 bushels per acre, 

and sold at 5s. per bushel. • <£.450 

M ■ 4 50 

f3 — — -. 
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Np« 44">»2r%f ee erjops and fallow. First find Hcond year, 

faUow and barley m 

DEBTOR. 

Floughiog and manure^ as in No. 1. - - 169 

Seed^-flUi) bushels^ at 4s. ^ * * - 

Harrowing^ and rolling dt beating • • 

Mowing> at 2«. per acre ■ ^' •^ ^ 

* Harvesting •» ., ' * • 4. - ** 

Carrying and ri^kiig -► • * 

IRureshiiig^ £s. pet l^tlWer -^ * «- - 

Pelivering -- - - • - . • 

Rent^ two yeart «• - - • • • 

Taxes - - - . r^ - * 

Tythes> a(6s-per acre * » « • 

Imter^t^^c. * - • ♦• >• • 
* ' ■ 

CREDITOR* 

Croj^ at 30 bushels per aere^ 

8(dd at 45. per bushel - - £.S60 DO ; 

Xoss ♦ ♦•v «iril6 50« 

w^. 476 5 <9 

t 

^o» 5.*— 2Tlirrf year. Beans ^ 

DEBTOR. 

Sxpenoe^i as before 28g <S <Q 

Profit ^» ^ ^ • * J. . j60 15 O 



£. 


I. 


4. 


169 








42 








4 








« 








« 








IS 





6 


22 


10 





15 


15 





120 








18 








18 








40 








476 


5 


p 



450 O 



CREDITOR. 

Cropi as before - - - • -. « f^ 

... mmmmmtmmmmtmm 



No. 6.^ Fourth year. Wheat. 

jvmmn^ £. f. If. 

IHoughi(^ once and sowing • «• * ^ O 
Sedd, hoeing^ reaping^ carryings threshings 

delivering, tj^thes, &c. - - - - 263 .0 

Profil - ... . . . 157 O ^ 

480 

CREDITOR. 

Crop, as before • .. « . • 430 9 

COMPARATIFE rmW. 

TWO C^OPS ^ND JALLQW. ';' 

First and ^cpnd j^ar. • • • •Loss ^ ^ _ 4) Q 

Thirdyear Profit • - I60 15 



M*! 



Profit 119 15 

THREE CROPS AND FALLOW. 

First and second year* •••Loss - . II6 5 

Third and fourth y^ar-^»»Pf9fit • ^ 317 15 

201 10 

DifFeienot in favour of 3 crops and fallow 81 15 O 

JIo. 7*^rEiQht crops and fallow, fir^ warffaUQ^ i 

second, wheat. 

DEBTOR. 

^pt^itff f| a$ in N9. 1 apd2. - • - 531 p p 



r- 



CREDITOR. 

Crop, ditto - - - . • - 480 O 



f4 



72 EXPIMCB ANB PROfldttf. 

No. 8,|— 2%/r(? year. Beans* ■ 

DEBTdR. £. g. d, 

Expences^ as in No. 3. - i.^ • - £89 '5 



XREIUTOB...' ' 

Crop. • ., ^ - . *--450 0* 



No. g.-^Fourth year,^ Barky, 

DEBTOR. 

PariB^ and burnings at 10s. per acre - 30 O 

Ploughing once, at 15s. - - - - 45 

Seed, as in No. 4. sowing^ harrowing, '&c. 46 

Mowing, &c. ' * • ^ '• • * - 64 o 

Rent' and taxe?, &c. * - - . - - 107 

- , 292 

■ \ : : • \ [ ■;•/... ■■ " ■■ 

"-■" -■ *" CREDITOB* 

Crop * ^- - '^ t. - ^360 

, ^ 1. IJ ■ ■ I ■ ■ . S ' 

., No. iO.— fi/ii year. Clover. 

DEBTOR. 

S^ds sown with the barley, clover 600//r. 

at 6d.,per pound - r •• ,- . 15 0* 

Ray-grass, 30 bushels - - • - 9 

Hop clover, 300/6. at 7^. - - -> 8 15 

Mowing, at 2s. 6d. per acre r - - 7 10 

Harvesting, at 6s. per acre - - - 18 O 

Carrying and ricking •? ^ - - 9 

Delivering ' • ^ - r - - 31 * 6 
Rent - r- -.- .-6000 
Taxes - - - - - .-12Q0 

T^the, at 2s. 6rf. per acre •» - - . 7 10 



Interest on capital *,«.« • 15 00 
Wear and tear - - ;, -r ; :- - ,^. P vP, 






197 1* O 

; w , I . ■ !n 



- <, 



. CRBPITOR. . 

Crop, 90 tons, at SL 10s. £,ai5.. O . < /^.\ 

AitereatagCitatlOs.^. - .31 10 . 
. — ,-— _ 5^6 JO 



No. ll^^Sixth year* Clover fed. 

JQEBTOB. 

Rent - * • ,- ; .: - - , 60 O 

Tythes and taxes - - - - - J9jj0 

Interest on^capital, 8j^c, • « » - 20 O 

99 10 0. 



CREDITOR. 

Crop, 90 tons, or ^. per acre profit _ * - 180 
No. 12.-^ei?e»fA year. Pote^otK I 

DEBTOR. 

Manure a^d carting • . . . 6 

Ploughing once - - - - - 45 

Seed, 540 sacks, at Qs, per sack - • l62 

Cutting and planting - - . • . 9 

Hoeing and weeding, at 8s. per acre - 24 

Ploughing out and picking, at 17s. per acre 51 

Bent, tjrthe, and taxes j^ ' - * •> 87 

Interest on capital « • . - fiO 6 
Delivering at market * - -«l8O00 



mmummmmm 



584 



74 £:(fSHC9 4.ND PE0FIT4» 

CREDITOR. 

Crop^ 6b sacks marketable 

potatoes^ at 6s. per sack on 

•R ftere> or in the whole 
. 5600 sacks - - . £.10S0 O 
Trashy 600 sacks^ at 0$. 6d. 

per sack • • - 75 O 

1155 

Na. IS.^Eighih crop. Wheat. 

]>£BTOK» 

Plooglimg once,' and sowing, &c. as'io 
' N6.6 - '- - '-■- "-- 52S O 

• m 

CREDITOR. 

Oop^ias in No. 6 480 a 



( 



No. l4.'^Ninih crop. Beans. 

BEBTOE. 

Expences^ «» « Nft. 5 , - • «89 O O 

CREDITOR* 

Crop^asmNo.5 - - - . - 450 

RECAPITULATION. 

DEBTOR. CftEpITOV. 

First OTi second ^ear - 5»1 •^ 480 O 

Third year • - - 289 5 — 460 O O 
Fourth year - .•ag^OO-^SfiOOO 

FiJfth^ear - - - 197 15 — 346 10 

Sixth year - - - 99 10 — 180 O 



^* S, d, £, s, d. 

Seventh year - • 584 -- 1155 

Eighth year • - - 3^3 O O '-* 480 O 
Ninth year • - ^ 289 D — 450 6 o 

8505 10 «f^ 3e0l W O 

' ■ • • • = ■ 

Hence it appears^ that jthe total {irpfit of olqe ye^rs 
on this systeipiis 1306/. or 145/. 2js«£|£/. per amimm; 
whereas, on .two Cfop^ a^d fallow, i% i$ liQL 15#« 6>r 
three years, or 3Ql. IB$. 4d. pergljmum:; and, qu thio^ 
crops and fa)low» 90U, JOi. ordO/, 7^* QA.pere^nHum; 
in the first c^sejc^/* Ss^ l<)|<i less, andiniht; Beeond« 
^/. 14s;-8fc/. 



Arable farm, of 60 acres, on the Cotswolds, con- 
verted from down or saidtfoin, commencing Laify-day. 

No. IS.^^First y«rr, TWnnps. 

DEBtOR. 

Breast ploughing and burning, at 20s. ^^ 
acre - - - - . ^ ^ 

Ploughing once, at lOs. 

Sowing and harrowing - • m .f 

Seed, 90/i. at 15. per. lb. - 

Hoeing, at 75. per acre f - - ^ 
E^cpences in moving hurdles, 8cc. while 

eating off . • • . • 

Rent, at J 5s. per acre - - .- - 

Tythesyat.^. • * . . • 

Taxes, at 3s> - •* - - -* -* 

Interest of capital • . « . 

Wear and tear « • ^ « • 



60 





,30 





la Q 


e 


A 10 

• 





21 





IS' 


.0 


45 P 





9 





9 





15 





5 





£22 10 






76 EXFXNCE AMD PEOFITSc 

CREDITOB, £,, $. d, 

Valae of crop, as by the following calcula- 
tion : 20 sheep will eat, besides hay, 400/6. 
of turnips per day : a good acre will pro- 
duce 15 tons,or 33,600/6. which will there- 
fore serve 20 sheep for 1 2 weeks : the keep 
cf each sheep, valued at 6d. per week, pro- 
• ffuee^'in i2 weeks 6/. for the whole per 
«cFe, or 360/, for -60 acres :bnt £/. 10», 
■■ ttt kast, must be deducted frbm the profit 
cl'each acre, fora ion of hay, or 150/. 
. i^on the whole, which reduces the sum to 210 9 

No. 1 6.— Second year. Barley •. 

I t. ' . • , • 

BEBTOE. 

Tlbughing once - - - --30 00 

Sowrag and harrowing. • r* -1200 

Seed, 2 10 bushels at 4s. - - - - 42 O 

Boiling, at 2s. per acre - - -• - 6 

Weeding thistles, &c. at 2s. - - - 6 

Mowing, at 2s. per acre - , * • 6 0. 

Harvesting, ditto -' - - --60 

Carrying and ricking - - - - 15 O 

Delivering - ' - ' - - - - 10 

Threshing, at T2s. per quarter - - - 15 Q 

Rent and Taxes - - - --54 00 

Tythes, at 4s. per acre - - - -"120Q 

Interest of capital, &c. - - - - 20 



CREDITOE. 

Crop, ^t 25 bushets per acre - 



234 





o 


- 300 





1 





BXPfiNCJS AND PSOFIT3. 77 

No* 17«"— Z%2r<2 ytar. Seeds (sown last year with tie 

barley f) now cut for hay. 



DEBTOR. 


£. 


€. 


^ 


Kay grass^ 120 bushels - - 


. 36 








Honeysuckle, 240/6. - • - - 


- 12 





^ 


Broad clover, 720/6. - _ - . - 


- 18 


o 





Milled hop, 300/6. - . - - 


. B 


5 





Mowing and harvesting, at 7$. per acre 


- 21 





o 


Tythe, at 2s. 6rf. - - - - . 


- 7 


10 


o 


Rent and Taxes • - - • 


- 54 





^ 


Interest of capital, &c« - « 


- 20 





19 


9 


176 


13 


o 


CREDITOR. 




« 




Produce, 90 ton, at 3/. per ton - 


- 270 








No. 18.— J^biirM year. Fed 


of. 




♦ 



DEBTOR. 

Rent, tythe, taxes, and interest of capital as 

in No. 17. - - - - - - 81 10 9 



CREDiTOR* 


• 






• 


Return, at 2/. per acre «- 


Wheat. 


120 




< 





No. 19.— fjf/?A year. 








DEBTOR* 










Ploughing once - - . 


- 


30 








Sowing and harrowing 


- - 


12 








Seed, at 8s. per bushel 


- 


60 


a 





Hoeing, at 4s. per acre - . - 


■ - - 


12 








Reaping, at 6s. 6d. per acre 


-' 


19 


10 





Carryiag and ricking 


- - 


10 








Threshing, at 3s. per quarter - 


- 


16 


17 


f) 


Delivering - >: . 


- - 


5 


le 





Rent and tax^ - • .. 


• 


54 









78 SSFEKCE AKD I'ROFITS* 

Tythe^, at &. per acre -' - - - 18 O o 

Interest of capital^ 8Cc. -» - * - 20 O O 

257 19 .6 

CREDITOR. ■ " ■ ■ ■ '■ 

Produce, 112 quarters and a half, at 31. 4$. 

per quarter -^ - * * - s60 O O 



•M* 



No. 20.-— 5ix^A year. Oats* 

DEBTOR. 

Plotightitgonce, sowing &. harrowing in seed 42 O O 
Seed, 300 bashel, at 3s. per bushel - •- 45 O O 
Mowing, harvesting, carrying, and ricking 97 O O 
Threshing, at Is. Sd. per quarter - - 1 1 SO 
Rent - - - - - - -45aa 

l*ythe, at 3s, per acre - * * ** 9 O O 

Taxes 90Q 

Delivering - - - • --5120 

Interest of capital, &c. * • - - SO Q p 

filS 1.7 O 

CREDITOR. *■ 

Produce, three quarters per acre, at 1/. 4^. 

per quarter ------ 2l6f O O 

RECAPITULATION. 

DEBTOR. CREDITOR. 

First year, ex- Expenditure 

pences - 222 10 of crop - 210 O "p 

Second ditto 234 Produce - 300 O p 

Thiid ditto - 176 15*^ Ditto - - 270 O p 

Fourth ditto 81 10 Ditto - - 120 O p 

Fifth ditto . 257 19 6 Ditto - - 36o O p 

Sixth ditto - 213 17 Ditto • » 2l6 P 

1186 11 6 }476 p 



immmmmm. 



TotiaCreai»ir^.l4T6 
^udDi^tdr 1186 li 6 

289 d ^6— or«£.48 4 9 per^nxu^ 



The expences here charged to the farmer for plough* 
ing and harrowing, are accof ding to the usual rajte of 
hire ; but as his team may sometimes %e iMringihg h^ 
money for work dotie for others, the actual, expences 
will beJSMisiderably lower than here stated. 

Im the Vale, on two <rops«nd iUlsWy a team «f ftiir 
1l0rse$ will be nearly employed as follows : 

On the fallow year, three ploughings to twenty acres^ 
one for wheal: dowii^ Bi&i one for beaus^ making ik 
the whole the same as ploughing one huadiBed aciei. 
This wiU en^^oy ooe hundred and thjrtjr 4ays «t ktat, 
beside^ iMurrowiiig« . wUoh may be astkaalod at fiftcsa 
iaore« Fifteen ^ays mere will fnobalilj be tmfhytd 
in carryiBg ^he corn iioaiei, and as many ttove io 

market. Si}(dtys«tattttiedatyaponiberoa4«* fifteen 
days for felobiiig ooal or <;»ther fiu^ Twenty 'days pt 
the dung oart^ tand fifteen £ar anfi aro se e n qperatiotis 4( 
the form. The aoeoant will tbea 4itaad thns-** 



Ploagboig 


• 


ISO dajTs 


Harrowing; Sec 


- - 


15 


Carrying corn 


- 


15 


Carrying to market - 


- - 


15 


Statute duty . 


- 


6 


Fetching coal, &c. • 


- - 


15 


Carrying dung 


- 


20 


Sundries 


. • 


15 



231 



Which, deducted from 3 13 working days, leaves 82 days, 
a great part of which, may, in almost all sit\iations, he 



so SS;PENC£ AND FBOFITf. 

employed for hire ; makings however^ all dae allowaoces 
for hindrances by weather^ Sec. a drawback of 40/^ 4t 
least may be made on the expences of maintaihtng a 
team of four horses, whicTi I state at 106/. 12$. a yean 

£. f. d. 
Four horses at 4^. per week for 52. weeks - 4112 O 
Carter and boy - - - •? - 50 O 
Tax, shoeing, &c. - - ^ --1500 

■ ' ' y 

106 12 O 
Deduct profit of hire. - ^ « - 40 O 

. 66 12 O 



66/. 12$. divided by lOOj gives something more than 
IS*, per acre. 

^ In the foregoing calculations, , the whole land is sup- 
posed to be empk)yed on one kind of crop ; which 
in fact is not the case, though the result is the same 
whether, for instance, in two crops and fallow, the 
crop of wheat and beans be estimated as growing on 
the whole in each of two years, or whether twenty acres 
be in wheat, twenty in beans, and twenty fallow, in. 
each of the three years ; because sixty acres of each are 
grown, and sixty acres are unproductive in tbe fallow 
year. 
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CUAPTER V.,. 



IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

W AGGONS used in husbandry are chiefly with nar- 
row wheels^ drawn by four or five horses^ and carrying 
from two to three tons. They are either full: b^* 
ded^ or with three quarter beds: the former have the 
advantage of a greater length of bed^ but are not so 
convenient for turning ; the latter, though diminished 
in size, has the convenience of locking the fore wheels, 
and turning in almost as narrow a compass as a chaise, 
in consequence of the bed being hollowed out on each 
side, near the middle, to admit the exterior part, or fel- 
loes of the fore wheels. Both waggons are capable of 
carrying nearly the same weight, though the former, 
being deeper in the bed, is somewhat better adapted for 
the carriage of heavy anicles, such as bags of corn, 8cc. 
For the purposes of harvesting, or carrying hay and 
straw, their length and width are increased by light 
" ladders" before and behind, and a similar contrivance 
of " rathes" the whole length of the sides. The ladders 
are put on and taken off at pleasure, in both kinds ; 
but the side additions are generally fixed, except in the 
strait bedded, which are in use on the western side of 
the Severn ; in these they are made removeab]e, so as 
to leay^ the bed quke naked. 

G 



8^ IMPLEMENT^ €»> JlUSBANDRY. 

Carts are usually made with six inch wheels^or more, 
to go on the lands. There is nothing particular in their 
fbrnij or new in the improvement of them^ except it be 
the mode of adapting them on small farms to the pur- 
pose of harvesting! by the occasional addition of lad- 
ders and rathes. In^ th& fotrer jfatt of the Vale^ they 
are called dung-pots ; and^ in the Forest district^ when 
drawn by oxen^ wains. 

The dray b a very useful carriage on pasture grounds, 
particularly for ovnrying ttiofHsj &c. It consists of 
two strong side-pieces, into which four or five cross bars 
are mortised^ so a» to mdce the width four or five feet. 
Thisi fram« is supported by four piUurs^ let into two 
other side pieces, which mise it abwkt i^igbteen incbsi. 
iiiom. the ground. The lower pi^e68> or tides^ ate curved 
in front, andmonised itfte the vpper ones; tlmi mak-*- 
ing the foore part ef the dray not unlike the bow ciu^ 
boat. N^ar to each ^nd of the upper frame, before onct 
behind, is made » round oc square hole, or curved irontf 
driven into thje^atdes to receive f6ur upright stakei> be^* 
tween which the thorns, fcjd. are loaded eight or ten ftet 
high. These carriages slicfe with . ease over the pasture 
lands^ without injuiTm^ or making any material MitM^^ 
ing in the turf. 

Ploughs. The old plough, withoae wheel, an^jh^ft- 
ened in the beam, is mostly used on the Cotswdlds;, 
though the double-furrow plough ttiovittg with fWO 
wheels, is gainin^ground, and nulch reedmmended for 
second plotighingS and stirrings, 8u>. With four hori^sv 
on level ground, this latter. plough wiU easily itoaillfcg^- 
two acres a dgy. 

The Beverston plough, invented by Mri Tugwell> irkh 
one whed, is much esteemed in die lowet^ p^ft 6f tii0 ' 
county, but rarely used on the higher Gots^<rid»f bMAisd' ' 



the nufn^Cus stbties which lie bti th^ surface intemipt i(s 
steady cotirse, better preterved by the cdmmoii pIougIi£s. 
On Kght lands^ unmixed with stones, andnotmnch 
tnroken dn th^ surface, this plough is highly valuable. 

I'hrdughout the greatest part of the V'ate, Where the 
soil is ^Ohg, 1$ie old swing-plough is retained ; and it 
is supposed thkt there is little ICooni for improvement. . 

llie hamtriock-plough, used on the Rydland's, differs 
bht littli^ from it in principle, Except in being shorter 
abd rtiore compact; yet, though the power islesseneii 
by the shortening of the lever, the ploughman swings it 
about with ease at the land's end. 

The skim-pk)Ugh, with a share thirteen or fouirteeui 
inches' wide, is used on the Cotswolds with great ad- 
vantage : It turns the turf completely over, and will 
finish two acres a day, with two horses. 

The skim-and-go-deep plough pares off the turf, and 
immediately covers it with four inches of mould, or 
inore, if required. It moves with one wheel, and is 
used with peculiar advantage, where the land abounds 
with knot grass. These two ploughs are the inventioa 
of Mr. Radway, of Cirencester. 

The revolving-plough, invented by -Mr. Lumbert^ of 
Wick Rissington, turns all the furrows one way. ' 

Mr. Robert Emmerson, of Shipton Moigne, has con-^ 
trived a machine for the cultivation of land, which^ 
though perhaps capable of improvement, promises to 
be of great advantage to the farmer, as, with it, land 
may without any other instrument be completely pre-' 
pared for the reception of the seed, and more effectu- 
ally than by any other set of instruments now in gene- 
ral use in that neighbourhood, at a very reduced^ pos- 
sibly not above one-third the usual, expence. It answers, 
as far as appears from considerable experience of its 

G2 
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uses, the whole end of plough^ drag, and harrow x will 
go Over five acres in seven hours, with five horses, on 
Wheat or clover stubble, at two or three inches depth ; 
4he same a second time, at five inches ; and the land 
will tiiei^ be finer than with three stirrings with the 
plpugh. Its use/ howeyer, as a plough, will much de* 
pend on the question, in what degree it is necessary, 
in ploughing, to turn oyer jthe furrow ; as, though it 
Qtirs the land completely, and makes clean work> yet it 
does not turn it over, for want of a mould board : it is 
therefore of the nature of a scuffler, rather than a 
plough* 

Drilling-machines of different descriptions, are in 
use, though not universally. Most of the cultivators 
are. sensible of the advantages resulting from this capi- 
tal agricultural imprpvement ; but in the Vale, the 
tenacious nature of the clay, unless in. favourable sea- 
sons, impedes the operations of the drill-plough. 

Lumbert^s underground-draining-plough is much 
used. See chap. 12. sect. 1. 

The ell-rake, on some parts of the Cotswblds, parti- 
cularly ill the neighbourhood of iNorthleach, used at 
hay-harvest, and with barley and oats, has some advan- 
tages over the common form. It carries from eighteen 
to twenty-six teeth, twenty inches, or more long, 
sharpened at the point, and increasing in size toward^ 
the rak6 head, into which they are rivetted. This in-r 
strument is dragged by women and children, after themj 
by a long handle, with little difficulty, as being lightly 
madcf, and the points being curved, do not entangle 
against the ground. It takes a sweep of more than 
four feet, and saves trouble and time; but^ being chiefly 
applicable to level land, will probably not be introduced 
into general use in the Yale. 
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.... • 

The drag, or harrow, does not differ from that of otiler 
places ; the size is adapted to the differetit purposes f9r 
which it is wanted. 

Thcj scTlffler is ah instrument of the drag Icind, used 
on the Hills. The '' tines," or irons, instead of heint 
Straight And square, are flattened to an edge, and 
curved at the point: they rather cut thau tear the soil; 
and, being placed in a triangular form, divide the sod 
into iiumerous small pieces. They are particularly 
useful on light lands, where much' ploughing is sup- 
posed to be injurious. 

Winnowing-machines, on improved principles, and, 
various construction, are used on many farms, Iboth oti 
the Hills and the Vale, and seem likely, in a few yearsf 
to take entire place of the oldwinnowing-fan.* [' [ 

Threshing-machines are found in few places, the .^x* 
pence being an unconquerable objection to their gene* 
ral introduction. The following account of an active 
and intelligent cultivator, of Winterbourn, Mr. Bbene-^ 
zer Ludlow,* is a strong testimony of their utility* 

'^ My threshing-machine was put up -by a Scotch- 
man, of the name of Geekie,now living near fiddport, 
in Dorsetshire. It threshes and winnows about.five oc 
six sacks an hour, on an average ; it is worked by eight 
oxen, and requires the attendance of three men, (one 
to hand up Jo the feeder, a second to move the straW| 
and a third to attend the winnowing,) and a boy to 
drive the oxen. A chaff-cutter is attached to the ma- 
chine, which requires a woman, when it is in work, 
ily corn is threshed much cleaner than any in the 
pavish by hand, as the farmers have admitted; and 

* Since the writing of this paragraph, Mr. Ludlow has left the 
form he occupied in Wmtcrbourn. 

g3 
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with regar4 to comparative cheapness^ I can^ without 
going into any complicated calculation of the opportun 
nities of markets, say decidedly, thai; I can thresh my 
^orn by the machine, sx less than half the expence of 
4oing ^ by baud. The expence, including biuldings^ 
an4 attaching a cyder-mill and chaff-cutter, i^ about 

The^e ijiachines are too costly for middling farmers ; 
for general use, the expence must be lessened ; and, 
where thatching, is practised, it is an important business 
to have the straw as little injured as possible, which is not 
tjbe case: with the threshing-machines on a large scale. 

One of the latter description has been invented by 
Mr. Lumbert, . and is said to answer the purposes re- 
quired very well. It is worked by one horse, and the . 
price i^ from 25 to 40 guineas. 

The old wooden-rollers are in common use, but thos^ 
of cast iron are daily being introduced. One, in particu- 
lar^ nj»t made under thedirection of Mr. Rogers, of Fox-, 
cote," m. the pjarish of Withington, increases fast on the 
Cc^wOJds. .tt preserves the slxape and size of the old 
roller^. i^pllowj, and twenty inches in diameter: com-, 
mon !$naft^ are fitted to it, secured at each centre by , 
iron piqa. Every foot in length, weighs a hundred 
weight, and it is six feet long; so that the weight and 
price are readily ascertained. Some are fitted up with 
two small iron bars, rising from each shaft, at the 
centre, which carry a cross bar, so near to the surface 
of the roller, as to scrape off all the dirt, weeds, &c. 
which are collected in its progress, 

Radway's chaff-cutter, with two knives, is a power- 
ful machine, and does a great deal of work, expediti* 
ously and well. Three women are employed, one to 
keep it in motion, and two others to feed it^ They 



wtik %gr tome mt tlie tdiffsmtit braMbeir iMkd' ftt« Alk 
to cut sufficient diaff far eighfy QiS^tl a4a^«i Ittii •<Ai 
by the naker at Cinootster. 

Lumfaert's diaffcntter^ If idi four k«i>Ni| $l«<«ie»y 
useflil machine^ where stiU gi«|iter e atpo di l SMi k 'v^ 
qaired; Pjriee 95 gointas. ♦ /. 

The running hand4K>e isates «p6edy Md good #6^ 
<m light lands. Tke iron pkte^ of « shM>^^xed <lo a 
handle abouft six feet long, k adapted in^ircfltdth to the 
width of the drilk ; it i$ broaght to a {k>kM^ 4ke ^t, 
and has a ridge of ison/rittng^adaaHjri^bkt «dboat aft 
ineb of the paint, and hatping dia saiiedietaMe lan boA 
edgest by wbich the niumld ia dirow^ off to the raata^ 
the plants^ . It is pasbed forwaid jby amotdairetraigfli^ 
and IS liaised from the ground jby a aoiaU> #lMi atM| 
eighteen inches diamater. With tMs iMtrattaAt a.«iaft 
will easily hoe two acres a day. If the land is much an* 
noyed \>Hli|^histle^ it is prf per £rst to cut them off with 
'^ spud-hooks^^mall padd^pii^ of ^aw 9tem^ they are 
found to emoan^s the op||i;alteM| {n t tfllli«gdegree. 

The thistle.dr^«4i4ii.ir1^j^^ for the 

extirpation of the serratvlkt arvensis. See^ap. 19,* 
s^ct. 4. it i3 a wooden, forceps, between two,and three 
feet long, with sijw blunted te^th on the lower ends of 
each'arth, ntted to each other : between thqs^ the thistle 
is held firmly^ as near the ground as possible^ and with 
great ease and expedition (^awn out, with a consider* 
able length of root. 




This instrument has not yet been much introduced 
into the practice of this county, being in the h^nds of 
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4 few inclividaals, who first prbctired it from Wikshm; 
bat, from ihe facility and Isffect of its operations, will 
undoubtedly gain ground in a county whose lands are 
so much pestered with this troublesome weed. It is now 
made at Ston^ouse, price 2s. 

The cradle-scythe is used in the Vale for cutting 
beans. Two wooden teeth or proligs, sharpened at the 
end^of the same length and curve with the scythe-blade, 
are fastened into an upright, which is fixed on the end 
of the handlet and kept to its place by two iron rods, 
one hooked to the blade about eighteen inches from the 
blttiit^ end, iutid the oth^r at the same distance on the 
handle: the propgs are also kept in their places, at 
about twelve inches apart, by small bars of iron. Thus 
prepared, the scythe lays the stalks regularly and even 
pn the gr!Qttttd# and with littie trouble, ready for binding* 




. The only addition bebg to the blade, the handle is 
iiot here represented in true perspective^ that the other 
pajrts miglit be better seen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



INCLOSING, FENCES, AND GATfeS. 

. X H£ advantage of inclosing waste, and laying into 
severalty comnion field lands, have been so <ilearfy 
proved by experience, that, in spite of the heavy ex- 
pences attending the present naode, a great deal has 
been done within the last forty years, in comparison 
of what had been done in more early periods* Tlie 
first Act of inclosure in this county, was of FjMrming- 
ton (12 Anni?), in 1714, and the only one during that 
reign. In this following reign, three parishes were 
inclosed ; in the reign of George II. eleven ; and, in 
the present reign, more than seventy Acts have passed 
the Parliament for inclosing, or laying into severalty* 
See chap. 15. sect. 8. 

By these proceedings, the landlord and occupier 
are benefited ; the former in an advance of rent, the 
latter in the increase of crops. On the Cotswolds, 
many thousand acres are brought into cultivation, 
which before were productive of little more than furze 
and a few scanty blades of grass. In the Vale, by the 
inclosgre of common fields, lands have been laid to- 
gether, and rescued from the immemorial custom or 
routiae of crops— wheat^ beans, and fallow; and the 
farmers have found, to their great advantage, that 
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clover, vetches, and turnips, may be raised in the fal« 
low year, which was before attended only with labour 
and expence ; but, more particularly, 

I, Rents and crops are increased. Ten shillings an 
acre are added to iinibl^ Jandf^ in the Vale, and in 
many places twenty, in consequence of inclosure, and 
a third at least in the improvement of crops; so that 
lands, which before the inclosure were esteemed highly 
rented at ten shillings per acre, are now raised to 
twenty ;<* tWriyi ^nd jev^n bigheir, io proportion to 
their quality ; while crops, which were reckoned a fair 
average at twelve btt^h^U per fvcre of wheat, now pro* 
d»ce from twenty to tbirtyj, Qr more. Upon public 
principle, when p<^latioa is increaiung» it k visQ 
poUcy to give eyery en^QUJcagement tP tjti^. ioclosjmg 
system, which coofessedly jprovides an increased quan-* 
tityof £i>od* 

g. Tythes are commnt^. Pop reasons befpre giveii 
(chap. 4. sect. 3.)i I cpnsider this as an advantage, of 
itself sufficient .to recon^uiend a ^oeral adoption of 
the systeQ); without an additional argument. 

3. Want of drainage i^ one, among many di^ad^ 
vaptages, of open fields in tl^e Vale ; and tbiis x;apaot 
be remedied but by laying the landji toother, aiul XfiBkr 
ing subdivision feaces^ iK^ith ditches to them# as cur- 
rents iQ carry. oiF the surface water. Whi^ .the subsoil 
i$ drenched with stagnant moisture^ 90 grain or seeds 
can thrive ; bjence, the soil at the bottom qf the deep 
furrows is unproductive of apy thing .b|it aquatic 
plants; ti}i3 seed which i^ sown in them is lost, or 
siolii^ns soon after it ha3 sprouted, and, if it survives 
till Ijiirvest, carries a tbin^shprt straw, and light grain; 
but, generally speaking, the only return is made from 
those parts of the ridges/wbkb are raised high enough 
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to afford depth of soil for the roots^ without Temchkig 
|be stagnated water ; and tbus^ lk|le more than half the 
land 13 efnployed to any usefnl pqrpose* though a pro* 
portionate quantity of seed and labour has been ex« 
pended on the whole. On adjoining lands/ in -an in- 
clofled state, the difference is evident ; the drains being 
open, the redundant water is carried off, and th^ whole 
^oil left in a mellow, healthy, and productive condition. 
4. Turning on the head and fcure-lands, is another 
great inconvenience. These and the long-land^ are 
usu^ly the property, and in the occupation of different 
persons ; and as the occupier of the latter is not obliged 
to plough or crop at any definite time, it often happens^ 
that by ihe negligence of a slovenly farmer, the head«> 
lands, which are the best in the field, as being raised 
high, and kept dry by the fiirrpws of the other hmdi 
lying below them, are trampled by the cattle, and torn 
by the plough turning upon them, just at the time when 
the seed is sprouting, and in that tender state most sus* 
ceptible of injury. 

3. By the incbsure and coaversion of waste lands^ 
population must in some degree be encouraged; and 
this should operate as one among the motives and end 
of inclosing. To obtain corn from waste lands, and 
not to obtain people from the corn, is to rest satisfied 
with the means withoat the end. 

On these accounts, it is greatly to be desired, that one 
general and uniform plan, less clogged with expences, 
were sanctioned by an act of the legislature. I am well 
aware, that the subject has had the consideration of 
some intelligent and public spirited gentlemen, and 
doubt not but that their unremitted attentions will 
eventually conquer the difficulties which at present pre- 
vent the full effect of their intentions. Posterity, how- 
ever^ will scarcely believe, that the expences of inclos* 
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iDg 1000 acres, without taking in the subsequent cdst* 
of fences and boildings, amounted to 4,500/. in the 
yewr 1795 ; which was the fact in the parish of Turley, 
Great as may be the fatnre advantage of an inclosiire, 
this operates as an obstacle to the general adaption of 
the plan. It is probable, in the instance now referred 
toy die fee-Jiimple of the land^ in its waste state, would 
not have much exceeded in price the actual expences 
incorred. With this heavy burden, however, attached 
to it, the change has^ been in favour of the landlord, 
tenaift, and {>abiic. L^nd which before was only va* 
hied for a few miserable sheep depastured upon it, and 
pfteii subject to rot, is ik>w in a state of profitable cul* 
thrafcion,. eagerly rented at 309, an acre, and adding 
fiOiOOO bushels of com at least to the stock of the mar* 
het ainmially, or some produce equal to it. In a recent 
mi^losure of Staverton and Boddington, the weight of 
expence, a:nd complaints of delay, have been consider- 
ably lightened and i*emoved, being less than £0s. per 
acre, by entrusting the management to one commis- 
sicMier, instead of three. Independent of expence, an 
advantage attends this mode in point of tiiiie> which 
jnucb recomnx^nds it. A single commissioner, having 
no one to consult as to the time of meeting, can pro- 
ceed with the business whenever he pleases, and need 
not wait the convenience or slow deliberations of others. 
In the choice of this eommissioner, all parties, in pro- 
portion to their degree of interest, should have a voice, 
and, if possible, be unanimously agreed ; and here per- 
haps Jies the great difficulty of the plan. As, however, 
so much public good depends upon it, any method of 
ureomplishing it is better than none. 

In all Acts of [nelosure, it might perhaps be proper, 
as it would certainly be equitable, to relieve the pres- 
sure, which weighs on small proprietors, in a degree 
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not proportioaed to the advantages il>ey derive from 
them: for it should be remembered^ that theexpence 
of fencing a small allotment^ is con^derably greater 
than that of a larger jone, according to the jq^antity.; 
that is, a square piece of land cQUtaining; ten a^res* 
^ill cost half as much as forty, though only of one*- 
fourth value. This disproportion occasions much re- 
luctance in the class of propri(etors before mentioned ;^ 
and though it is frequently overcome by the superioF 
influence of the great landholders, yet the injustice i9t| 
it cannot but strike the considerate mind with . cpan 
viction. .1 

An objection is frequently made against inclosui)^^ 
particularly of common fields, that the end is defeated 
by the conversion of tillage to pasture. This, however^ 
much depends on the price which the respective articles, 
of produce bear in the market ; for the farmer wijil in- 
variably raise that crop or stock which he conceives will 
make him the best return : one great object « howev«r^ 
of inclosure, will at any rate be obtained— -an improved 
and more productive state of cultivation in some wajT 
or oth^r, and, whatever may be the views of tlie farmer«, 
they must ultimately tend to the public good. 

METHODS OP INCLOSING, AND MATERIALS USEO. 

New inclosures are fenced round with a double range 
of post and rail; adjoining, but within the outside, 
r^nge, a ditch is made, and the soil thrown on the in- 
terior bank, on which are planted quicksets of white- 
thorn {cratagus oxyacanihus), in a single or double, 
row; the latter is the best: in>forming the bank, the 
turf which has been pared from the top of the ditch is 
laid inverted on the outside edge, and the loose mould 
thrown on the inside, to make a bed fyr the plants : the 
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plantation is kept clean from weeds for some years, 
and the bank occationaHj repaired. Under this ma- 
nagement^ the hedge may be thrown open in seven 
years^ and will be sufficiently strong to protect the in« 
closure: Between the sets and interior fence, is left a 
space of tbfee or four feet, for the ptnpose of prevent- 
ing cattle from reaching over, and biting the leading 
shoots ; Oil this vacant space potatoes are often planted ; 
the rampslttt- stalk, howevel*, of this plant generally ex- 
lends to the sets, and prevents the lower branches 
from throwing out, thereby greatly injuring, if not ruin- 
ing, the young hedge. It is better to lose the trifling 
advantage of such a crop, and keep the ground dug 
and cleaned, than run the hazard of spoiling the whole; 
and the landlord would do we]l to ptohibit the practice 
altogether. 

The white-thorn plants are either takeh from the ntir- 
sery, where they have been raised from the berry, or 
gathered in the woods. The former should be of four 
or five years growth, and are, it is said, the better for 
having been once before transplanted from the seed- 
bed : this, however, is seldom the case with quick sup- 
plied from the gardener's nursery. Objections are made 
to wood plants; but if care be taken in the selection 
of them, they may be used with great advantage ; the 
usual imperfection is want of fibres on the taproot, 
and in this case they cannot make the desired pro- 
gress : they are sometimes also of stunted growth, and 
are then of little value; for, being diseased, much 
time will be lost before they recover. Nursery-quicksets 
are sold at 12s. and wood-plants at Qs. per thousand. 

At the time of planting, they are cut down to one 
or two buds, and placed radier in a sloping situa- 
tion in the bank; sometimes almost horizotital^ with 
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their h<;ads on the edge of the bank, and the roots ia 
both cases towards the interior jSence. The inconyer 
nience of hoirizohtal planting is^ that in .the winter^ 
from frosty add in the summef^ from rain^ the slope of 
the bank moulders away^ and leaves a considerable 
part of the plant exposed. The better practice is^ to 
set the plants six inches within the bank, and th^s 
leave room for the wasting soil to be restored^ and kep( 
clear from weeds, which is essential to a good hedge : 
the hoe in general is sufficient for this purpose ; \n\t if 
biiid-weed (convolvulus arvtnsis) grows among the 
plants, it should be hand drawn ; in any other way^ it 
would be vain to attempt eradicating it, witliOut ma- 
terial injury to the lower slioots. 

To be full and close at the bottom^ is the first cha- 
racter of a good fence; it is therefore usual, at two^ 
years' growth, either to cut the shoots off near the^ 
ground/and every spring afterwards to reduce it with . 
the sh^ars^ so as to suffer it gradually to advance in 
height; or at six, seven, or eight years, to 'Splash** or 
**lay" it; that is, to cut off every other stem nearly at 
the ground^ and lay the others in an angle of forty-five 
degrees, having first cut them nearly through at the , 
same distance as the rest from the bottom, to make . 
them capable of taking the required position; or^ 
thirdly, to cut off every <^her stem, or nearly so, as be- . 
fore, and the rest of different heights, according to the 
quality of the hedge, so as to keep the fence three or 
four feet high; in all cases, the ditch and bank are to 
be repaired, to guard the young shoots from being bit- 
ten off by cattle, £acH of these methods has its ad- 
vantages; but iHuch depends on the intention of the 
fence, and skill of the' workman. By the first, the 
hedge is carried up with a* regular, bushy, and almost 
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impenetrable body progressively to the required hei^tf 
It is, however, productive of no thorns for the supply \ 
of decaj-ed fences, and therefore less calcolated for the 
use of the farm, than gardens or small plantations^ 
where neatness and strength only are consulted. 

By the second, which is most usually practised, a 
strong hedge is raised, though the bottom is often thin 
and faulty, in Consequence of the juices having been 
carried to the higher branches, and the shoots which 
are laid down are apt to die, and leave the hedge 
encumbered with dead wood, or, if they live, throw out 
their shoots only at top ; the chief dependence being 
on the produce of the stumps near the ground : with 
this management, however, the fence immediately be- 
comes a secure one. 

By the third, if the stems are.picked' out with skill, a. 
capital fence may be made, and a gre?it supply of thorns 
obtained, which, on old inclosed farnis, is an important 
object. It is, however, in some degree,, subject to the 
same disadvantage as the former; by being left to grow 
so many years in its own way, the side-shoots fail at. 
bottom, where the principal strength i^ required. 

The elm (uhn'us camptstris) is never planted pur- 
posely for a hedge, though, in the Vale, where this tree 
is reproduced from the old stools in abundance, a toler- 
able hedge is often formed from the innumerable shoots . 
which spring up, where a tree has been cut down; and 
as these shoots will bear the shears well, they may be 
formed into a handsome fence, but never can make a 
strong one. 

The black-thorn (prunus spinosa), though seldom 

planted for the purpose, has many good qualities in 
common with the white-thorn, and one exclusively : it 
seldom, if ever, blights, which is the case, more or lesis. 
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iiritb the other/ in the most favourable ttasatis: henoe, 
quick-hedges are often disfigured with linte-wasfa, to 
|)reveht the attack pf blight or insect. It is/h^Wever, 
too op^ and straggling in its branches to make a good 
hedge!. The same observations appfy to the bMIaot 
tree (prunus insititia). 

These^ together with. Uie hazel (eorylus dvetUma)^ 
dog-wo€^ (comut mas), marsh-alder (hduUz alnusjg 
common elder (sarhhuctts nigra), and soine other inter* 
mixed with briars, are principally found in old hedges; 
but none possess any great power of resistanc^^ add 
therefcMre are seldom planted. The hasel, itnAiM, by 
the temptation of its fruit, defeats the intention, as dii 
some others which have been recommended, among 
which are chesnots and medlars. 

The chesnut (fagus castanea), as a tree, is very Ya]ii<^ 
able ! for the purposes pf building it is scarcely inferior 
to oak, grows faster, and Wrs a superior fruit. Acorns 
are eaten only by swine ; chesnuts are a favpuiite and 
nutritious food for men, and many beasts ; but this tree 
makes a bad fence. 

Medlars (mespibisgermanica), might be raised in great 
quantities, by being engrafted on white>thoni stems; 
but the hedge-row is an inconvenient situation for 
them : it is bad policy to increase temptations to theft; 
the idle among the poor are already too prone to depre- 
dation, and would be still less inclined to work, if every 
hedge furnished the means of support. 

The practice of planting timber-trees at all in hedges, 
is liable to objections ; for if the tree be left to take its 
natural growth, which is the best mode of raising good 
timber, the lowe^ fence is ruined by its shade and drip- 
pings ; or if they are cut up, and shredded into naked 
poles^ or poUatded for the sake of lop or fire-wpod, the 

H 
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y;<W» aB>KFH)g ^^T: ^>^%^ wlu(;h ace filed^ivji^ 
timber or fruit-trees, is worth little O^^Ptbiogvil^^hefif 

WmM to! W^AIrr^d 1% <;o«is«4aaofi^ of tbek imig 

ifjJk&w^f^^ the oUl\«^^ 9f pkifotii^g^^Mir JtedgMTcrM 
%i ^tatilMrrij thr '^ffr 4^ei{t^ kmi^ #dftpte(i^.|ajdiefMiNMi 

durability, it almost ri^ftfe' tfKj'Ol^k, aJNiMfis^jso^ifdiib 

i0}ij^fQ)^ by )mms kttpt to a Aijsvgle ;stein, lim oAiy mode 
^f.j^)^9H^;^ whi^liV€)e^ ougt^itp^be^iiiAiaitj^ into 
Jb^499tfo\9$rAt ftttjcbBt wbii2Jifffm<0Jbbt£tniM-wiilfatft& 
S3^ ;#^:^^ .4^^^hi.fdjtkim]2i^ij, wheQ . cmi laige as to 
b^Qipt) llfiar^-^fVKM>4 9Q^»» toli« uiM^b idjurad by the Io» 
of their side-branches; a retardation oft ^OMathkihe 
immoitia^ feifeet ; ojwi iit b fiaid> tte the c^stiU oot 
:lbi9y}Q «^« tJuii <^9i:$Lt{Qi]^ for te« y«iii&: anS of the 

aibi«$rvQd« tbftt ^li« ^«^.«uft4 soundawt un^s. are: ^biias 
dbitfti bi^Me hee^ moU. kft ta tH^ n^^fid giK^wdL 

la^he ;Fi>i'^t dM^rict, thq bptty Ctfe* nquifolhm) 
grows naturally^, i^Q^^ though nunoh ]feae^eted, ^aBus 
e^i^^Q of Wi<^^ panted wildbt .greal; advftfit^^i for 
. iiedgas. Whe^'e j|: h^ happened to gfow wiidoleitfid 
att..the Jbedae-ravwii k fbrm^ na itf^pepeitrAblc 'bfi^jrierj 
.a«d,;beiRg *» ev^r^qeaj 13 b^^uii&l in ifis .dpp^aii9«ii9e 
tbrough ali i^eaaons. The mod^ of nai^iog iim sbrubu i& 
the sarnie asvihe wiote-tfacffD, frcua b^xies:; it bean ibe 
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hnifc 'eipnHy mU> k KaUd ta no damagt^ ftMi ' "bH^ht 
or the cropping^ caltitfi mdii hiflefidr tb'tdte'^qifidb« 
fc4 oaty 4a ^ptidnoMM of gi^oitth^ irlnli^ bowev^r^^ it 
camtfenmMs*!^ dumbiRiy. • • '>' • •••■• 

^> fb^ CM^o)ds/ thb general nbde c^ fetH^g'«tt 
ii»el6i$ilfi^/> is * wMr <9t6tt€y>irdHs ; l^hiity of tferifrtdrl^a f:rt 
^tMx^4ire4^ be bttd ^itk Iktkf ti&Me: TM^ is aii tnh 
^odifMi^ fence, acrf ctmtmtially ift ittfaJ of Tej^iit, ia 
being generally, ^trt tip Srithoiit lime or btlrtff ctoiWit. 
Ott^soiM ^eirtoies, <^i$di9ets hatt^f teen* tricid^'^iS; tfiofigh 
Aey ']^ ddeepi^f ^T thstt thb C(^swtM9^^ettSly 
itttofi, J^ * ihriri' tbfcrably trefl tmdet' goo^ ttiMagle^ 
ni«n€. ' The be»C wf^tfa^ is, id plani tirettf i^^dt to stoM^ 
♦aHs, by^ift bdtig jpirdtectedfrom the ^crvfftftty of thfe 
tNsathw, Vrfciteymingi in tJitie iiiey ae^« bard^ed^ to 
mt^Ltii aj^inst it,' and aAn-d an ti^dBil - lAefi^ U the 

Maiiy plans haWbe^'Wggested td dTitiiihii^h t&e ei*- 
fieiie^r of protecting yoohg hedges; Wt it fs' qtidstion- 
able,' irbettr^ My ttxoSe l^perror, 6t (syenetjiiiil, to 
'ih^ded'p^si arid rail, can be adopted: if id strtttiger, alid 
tferitt aWafttei than krfjrdtKer, though ccrtainfy'^^ most 
^i^Smk ll^eioSdm^ cdniparatft^ ;^tattefeAt iH\i 
fihew the difference/-" • • ' • *• ; 

Dead hedge, 2s. per perch or lug, single. Two sets 
will be required in seven years, which will therefore 
make it 4s^ 

Dry walls, four feet eight inches high, on the Hills, 
5s. per perch, including all expences. 

Post and rails of oak poles, from 5s, to 6s. single. 

These are the only methods worth attention in the 
county. 

The dead hedge fence is cheapest, but not so lasting 
or secure, nor can materials always be procured, 
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Wall fencing is strongs but applicable only to the 
Cotswolds^ and a few places in the Vak. 

Post and rails are the most expensive, tmt durable 
and secure, and, at the expiration of the term, worth 
half the original cost. That kind of fence, however, 
will be cheapest^ which is to be found in the neighbour* 
hood where it is wanted; and, whatever the expence 
may be, it is altogether useless to plant, without pro- 
tecting the plantation against future injury. 

Fences for farm-yards, in situations where stone and 
brick for walls are scarce and expensive, are made with 
sawed oak posts, and sawed elm rails. The posts are 
usually four feet and a half high, besides a foot and a 
half let into the ground ; and in size seven inches by 
five; the rails are eight feet long^ nine inches widi^ 
and inch and half thick. Three of these are mortised 
into the posts, and form a very strong and durablp 
fence. The workmanship is done for 8s. per perch. 

The five-bar gate is in general use through the c^nty^ 
and differs not materially from that of othc^ counties. 
In the Vale, it is made of sawed oak or elm ; but on the 
Cotswolds, where these materials are scarce, the gatet 
are Uttle more than strong hurdles, made of split ush^ 
or willow, with little workmanship or slpll* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ARABLE LAND. 
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SECT, I.-p*tlLLA6E. 

ifjL 9euT 300^000 acres are under tillage in this cotintjr. 
On the Cotswolds, it is the practice to sow their cropt 
on one ploughing; experience having provedi that fire- 
quept ploughing on these light soils weakens the staple^ 
and is ^productive of injury. Mr. John Haines^ of 
Baunton^ near Cirencester^ manured and ploughed up, 
in Nbvemher, a small parcel of wheat stubble^ and left 
another portion in the same field untouched till the 5th 
of Febrtiary, when that was broke up, in^d the first 
parcel re-plonghed at the same time. Both received 
the same proportion of manure in quantity and quality. 
In June, the distinction wsls visible at a considerable 
distance; the crop on that which had been twice 
ploughed, appeared sickly and weak in the stem^or 
blade, while the other wore a healthy appearance, was 
strong and vigorous, and, at harvest, superior in the 
quality of the grain and abundance of the crop. 

Independent of the lightness of soil, which may in 
great. measure be remedied by folding and treading 
(chap. 1. sect. 4.)^ I think that the even numbered 
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ploaghings*" might produce the effect complained of: 
ploughing i« inteudecl to pulverize the soil, and expose 
a new surface to the atmosphere : the $oil of this district 
is already suffipiently reduced, and* on that account 
alone would not require to be qoved at all ; but by the 
action of the plough, the stlVface, which had, during the 
growth of the last crop. By exposure, inhaled the saline 
particles depositing from the atmosphere, is now de- 
pressed, with or without manure, to its proper situation 
for giving nourishment to the roots of the new sown 
grain ; while the subsoil^ iwrrrag in some measure been 
exh^u^ted of its fertilizing principles, ig raised to the 
surface, to receive a ne^ supply from the^oint opera? 
tion of the sun and atmosphere. In case of two or fou^ 

plpughiogp, the same exb^tusted ^oi^ ,k^^a]^if 4^ i'^^ 
roQts (rf the plants \ aud,.;w;l^a ufit^rajlj^j^^^^'^a^aar - 
^,.it is hardly to be expected ,th^t twqflOQ^ wqw^^cw 
l>e i:aised^in siucce^ssioa, Mrithout. att^ajtio^ tc^^thk cii;- 
jgumst^aiic^. , , In» the. Vale, tb(i ; Itu^d is x\^rex plou^jeci 
twice for jynyr crop, but either qnce ^ fb^ b^ans^. or 
thrqe timqs, 6n. the fallows for yfk&s^L . Whca*. iu^ed, 
wheat. i» sown. under furrow^ the plougl^enters tbelaud 
A fourth jtiiQe, but so lightly as not to distur^..tbie. soi], 
which hM; ^en turned in by -th^Ja^t p\ppgbiflgf Ti^is 
practicejj^bQwever inattentive the fg^-mer m^y b^, to the 
principles of it, is founded on tije. experience of agen, 
which is generally a pretty good test tp direct thejudgr 
ment. 

On the clay lands of the Vale, the plooigji.will.notat 
all times work, ^nd it is an important concern, to cflJtch 

• I am aivafe, that this hypothesis does not exactly coincide 
with the opinions of some very able agrltiulturaiists j and" there* ' 
fort it is here inserted in the text with much difkknce, an^'^jp^ 
,,to investigatioji* . v» . *J ^ 



talrf dobft heli^mi exAf&t t6(y ¥sti!»tici^^ WrHlrcfi*^ 
in th^ fiWt bftfee^ tfte |yk)uigh felc^, aWl tti '^Aole W 
comes ttri^y ftomthe ti^aditig of tfate li6i*fed ; fit tShiila*; 
it is bwke iiep^ nirith gfeat diffictlky, and <kt4h 'ittip&t^ 
fectly ptotagh^d ; a^ u^ powerfrf teatti/ncitVncbm^ 
monly of seven horses, istequired^'whrch, as^efta^ thi 
plough^ are sometimes strained and injured by unusual 
exertion and resistance. 

The strong loams partake in less degree of these in- 
conveuiencies; but the light or sandy loams will work 
t^ith «e(as« at «Miy Ctee^ a^cordiftg to thei ^^^frv^idDhrce of 
theJRafmiur. 

treaty ^oitoha^e tn^tffy the dame ad>^aMilg«i thpoittf 
of pl«i\i^hiiig> \m require the tii of ridb thaftiirfe 16t Yhtt 
raising of good crops.- 

Th^ it^ky land^ ^f tlMf Vale are tbro^/vn xtp ih t^^, 
iftueh higher than wouM be necfii^katj, ifyidper dtv&tA 
weire irtade for einrryingoff the siagnattt ^Utt? Whfcfr, 
however/ i^ iihpractiij^ble tlhder the present ibkhage** 
ment' of the open common fiiWs • Wlfere aik IhttMtitt 
ha« left the fthrraietfitt libei^ty to foHbi^ hfe oii^ir good 
sense^ttid j^ltfgrhent; he redube^ thehi^ ridgei,t*fflh 
the fytrtiv^', and brihg* the ^Orf^^e neater td »W^1 ; 
the ^erflcrous tvdtter is 'collected frbm^^miftlTer ih^IiA 
and grips, in large receiving se\v»er6 r and Ae deeji ffer- 
rows, which*, frbm redtindancy bf ttoistuirei caTrteA 

* A person six feet high* Btey t(tan^ ijA »AAt of the-Aith^wsZ-ond 
not be able, to »ee the top df the second ridge from hirik. : - "' 

f A great improvement is now adopted by som^^seiiMble £u^ 
mers, to get rid of these deep furrows ;,>yluch. is, by, ploughing 
up a small ridge, betweeh the two high ones j this fenders the land 
much drier, and more Keal'tliy, by raising the furrows, and ttiercoy 
4}flu9klg HbetCcr dfaughrfor the surface water. 
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little. eke bnt coudi and aquatic plaatSj aie brought 
back to an equal d^ee of fertility with the rest of the 
fields The farmer is aware of the evil> but hia hands 
are tied up from improvement, while the lands are en- 
tangled with each other^ and subdivided among so 
many proprietors of different tempers^ and various de^ 
grees of industry. S^chap^d. 
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SECT. II.— FALLOWING. 

The practice of fallowing is still pursfued in the 
Vale, though the opinion, which has for agesprevailed^ 
that whole year fallows are necessary on clay lands, be- 
gins to wear away. In the open common fieldi,.where 
die properties are intermixed, the occupiers numerous, 
and of course the opinions various, it is difficult to de- 
viate from, the old custom. , Prejudice, and an attach- 
ment to the practice of theit forefathers,. jStand' in the 
way of a general improyement in this resip^t. Small 
proprietorsj, perhaps of a single acre, or even <tf none, 
in the common fields, claim, in most parishes, an un- • 
lin^ited right of common, and derive copsid^rable ad- 
vantage, in the supportof a large stock of $heep,.during 
a whole winter and summer on the fallows. Thus, a 
single occupier, perh^s the most inconsiderable in the 
parish, has the power of obstructing the rational views 
of the majority, and he seldom fails to exercise it. 

Much is still urged by the advocates of the old sys-<> 
tern in favour of frequent fallowing ; although the 
more modern farmers begin to see the absurdity of let- 
ting their land lie so frequently unproductive. At pre- 
sent,' however,' this goes little farther than getting a ., 
" catdh crop" every other fallow, or once in six px^. 
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eight yean, according to the custom of the district : 
For thougli agricultural writers seem to have, proved^ 
that whole year's falbws are in no case necessary, yet 
a long time will probably elapse, before either landlords 
or tenants in the Vale will b^ so far convincied. There 
isy indeed, in some parts a soil so peculiarly untractable, ' 
and such a propensity to the growth of <;ouch-grass^ ~ 
that it is somewhat to be doubted whether such land 
can be cleaned^ otherwise than by the repeated plough- 
ings, barrowings, and pickings of a whole summer. 
With care, however, and under a good system of culti- 
vatien, this labour, loss, and expence, need not be in- 
curred oftener than once in ten or twelve years* Seo 
chap. 16. The slovenly manner in which a great deal 
of the Vale lands is cultivated, occasions the loss of one * * 
in three or four crops ^ and# even under thb jnanage- 
ment, the land is not clean, 

Vl^hen circumstances allow a catch crop, peas are 
considered as good change for land, which has forvso 
many years been planted with wheat and b^ans: but 
plover, vetches, or potatoes, are preferable. The almost 
inestimable pro^t of clover is universally known : vetches * 
form an excellent food for horses in the spring, and " 
sheep in summer, preparatory to wheat, or, if not used 
as green food, may be seeded to advantage. Potatoes, 
besides the value of the crop, either for sale or food, 
are of great service in preparing the land for wheat on 
stiff soils.* If a good dressing of manure precedes th^ 
potatoes, the effect is experienced more beneficially in 
the succeeding crop, than when the wheat is sown im- 
mediately upon it. 

• The difficulty of clearing the land entirely of potatoes, it lio 
only objeaion to this crop ; in this respect, they produce as arodi 
iopottveniiencp as the worst weeds. 
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Tm>'€itops *n4 MIomt «#e the gCMfnt ffnustk^ hi 
tbe i)p€li^eld9 betow Gtim^eister^ and thoMie crops «4 
ftUo#«boTe: the Idtt^i^ isysvem, d^gk' k; gprim^dirf^* 
<Hicf drop itf IWi^Ive yeht», M^yet conisid^iMli iid^to« 
le^'overth^' first, fl[»it«ii^fds>a gtisat^v wA^y^tprl^ 
rfode/Md^ if yHmi h^i^m^^ry, giv^ithe idii dM»i« Aim 
to^i«oi>^i^'>)>efbre ttv^'^ift^ s6^ be r^i«|ed. Whee» 
hemeyt^ry it' ifti n^ffsiAered' through wfaxt a kngtb of 
jt^at^ wiiteatanc^ bdlwhave teen plants in eontititied 
i^t«#f}Mk)ft> witb't&« iiatf«ml oa]y of the fallow year, 
afid-iidl ^xtr^ordina^y-inRMgeM^nt, Otte is sUl'pritjed 
either lUIIhe Mttlity 4»f th« Ittbd/whibh.^ikriBoiMAy 
efoadvaittAgeSi fctHl prodaees twenty bilsbell* of trtieat, 
or thfifty^if beans, on ati a^#e, or led to-doubt wIieAcf 
a cbbnge cff crops ]» so essentiiU M fef%Hif;f« as is ge^ 
ikdtMy iniagined; A field in Shipton MAigne is a^ 
aerted, by the inhabitants and t^ tetnakt^, Whk^ebieik 
Rr Airty yfears, ^reeeding'-lBOO^ SKWvn 1?Wl barley, ei- 
eept orice only t^iA wh^ atidoneew4A tttrttl^. The 
trbeal is said tJo have rati- chiefly «o 4l»wtr; aiid littfe 
corn : the» average crop of barley was fmm- tiftrcttty td 
twenty-four customary bushels of nine gaUottv and 4 
half, per statute acre. - •' • 

The land is ploughed three times in tlie Wlowyear; 
afid one \ n elach of the others. The ridges ^tre ^ Chrovf n 
down" as soon as is convenient, in Match ; about Mid* 
^ninier>the land is ridged up, and on this the manure is 
spread. In August, it is ridged or taken upagain. These 
ploughing^ are called one fallow, two fallow, three faF;. 
low; and, during these ploughing^, if the land isfouT, 
the usual modes are followed of cleaning it, by drag- 
jgihg, picking the couch, and burning it. Soon after 
MichaelmasKth^ wheat is sown on the three fallow, and 
either lightly ploughed or harrowed in : if ploU4;lied.ia 



follows with a spad^ to '^ laud tafiUMj;" that fej td 
^' k»<>cir «p^' tyr kly the edf^et of the iv^tdvm ptoin ; or 
9, drag is fastened tothe «lde^f the pk)ugh> and, mor- 
Ing pttralfel: with it, perfomiB %he operation of ImcH 
UMidtii^ with less tycmblei bot ies^ neatfiess sSiai&. 

Ott ev«t7 year's kiiii4, instead <6f fallowing, tat^off 
vetches are often sown (see next s^tiofi) ; in this <*te^, 
fbe land bating beiea laid ufi high for the wheat, ihid 
luiag n«6essarfly kept high for another winter's fcrop, 
fmh usoal fim i<> *^ slit" down, that is, to runtheploiigl; 
fip^Aod dcMRrh tft^ ^ of the ridge, and throw" off liie 
liKMltd oti-eaeb^'skie, thtis- leAviog a hollow or channel 
^ the^ mktdto : th^ tnookl thus thnQwn out, i$ scattered 
along Che Ivjtndt^^a^h side, with the^pade, aini thea 
<ta#dcfj^^i1dl^sb^i9 tori^dgb dp, if^hich* cbdipflstefy filk 
fteMlotv^ a^ keeps'the Istxi rotmd^aisc| regular at the 
|Ripiy#bich>withdiiMhis management, would begathared 
|oo much to aliigbi Uetn iAg6 or point. 



SECU lU.^^llOTATION^ OF CROPS. 

Oh the inclosed latids of the Cbtswolds, the general 
system is, Ist, turnips; 2d, barley, with seeds ;. 3d, seeds 
tiio#n ; 4th, the same grazed with sheep and neat cattle ; 
5th, wheat; 6th, dats, vetch^s^ or peas: if oats, fre- 
quentty laid down with ^aintfoin. 

This is called'*^ sev^n-field husbandry:'^ the whole of 
the land, however, in this rotation is not laid down fn 
^aintfoin, but about a seventh part of the pea, or oat 
stubble. Thus, if a seventh part be laid down at the 
^nd of the first rotation, that will be ready to be brokea 
pp at the end of the second, and, of course, will not 
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again be put to 8aintfQi;>> till about fiourty-^o yean 
afterwards. See chap. 8. sect. 2. 

On the strong laads^ in the Vale below Gloucester/ 
)st, fallow; 2dj wheat; 3d> beans. 

Above Gloucester, lat^ fallow ; 2i, barley ; 5djbeaBS ; 
4tb^ wheat. Instead of the following fallow^ sometimtt 
tares or vetches are grown aud fed off ; or elover sown 
with the crop preceding the fallow. 

In the Vale of Evesham^ clover is sown every otboT 
fallowj^ or once in eight years ; that is, half the barker 
land is put to seeds, which are grazed or mown the 
pext spring, and then seeded. An opinion prevaibi 
that land tires of clover, if more frequently repeated. • 

On the rich loams^ 1 st^ turnips, where inclosed ; Sd^ 
barley, with seeds ; Sd^ seeds fed off; 4tl|, wheat •. ' . 

On sandy lands, as the Ryelaods in the Forest 4iir 
tricti, 1st, turnips; 2d, barley, with seedift) 3d, mol9m% 
4th, grazed; 5th, wheat; 6th, peas, or pease (tbi^i^ 
peas and beans mixed), or vetches alone. ^^ 

Beans are sown with peas, chiefly with the view of 
supporting them from the ground. On this land, oata 
are not sown. Another practice on these sands is, to 
sow wheat On clover ley, then fallow, barley and peas. 
Manure is laid on for the barley, Th^ first system is 
most general. 

The following rotation is strongly T>ecommended by 
'an intelligent cultivator, resident at Welford, for low, 
quick, gravelly soils. The wheat crops are excluded. 

, First, seeds after barley, to remain two years; 2d, 
breast plough, burn and sow with turnips; Sd, oaUk; 
4th, immediately after the oats are harvested, manure 
a part, and sow with winter tares for spring food for 
sheep, and the remainder with spring tares, to keep up a 
leguiar succession of feed ; as the field is gradually 



<Aexced, sow with turnips to support the sheep ^rou^ 
the following winter ; 5th, in the fdtlowing spring sour 
the whole with barlejr^ laying down with seed$ best 
adapted to the soil. 

The reasons for excluding the wheat crop from this 
arrangement, are, first, the uncertainty of a return 
equal to the expence, which experience has proved* 
Secondly, the plants being frequently thrown out of the 
ground by the winter and spring frosts, an obvicmsoMii' 
sequenceof the l^ht and Jiollow texture of the soiL 

-The oat crop is recommend^ to precede the taces, 
kecavse, being usually ripe early, and soon harvested^ 
the latter may be sown in good time, so as to gain 
stxrugth before winter, which is of material consi^** 
quence to bring themi into early use« 

Barley follows the turnips, bebause they are fed oflT 
late in the spring ; but do not interrupt the sowing <>f 
that grain, which will allow being put into the ground 
later than oats, or any other* 



SECT. IV.-— CROPS COMMONLY CTJLTIVATEH; TliEfi 
SEED, CULTURE, AND PRODUCE^ 

WHEAT. 

Preparation. On the Cotswolds, wheat is sown oh 
two years ley of clover and ray-grass; sometimes^ when 
the turnips have failed, that land is sown with wheat, 
and laid down with seeds, which are harrowed in among 
the young wheat in spring, and are fit for use the fo^ 
lowing year. 

In case of a failure in the barley crop, vetches are 
t6wn^ which are fed off with sheep folded on theni; and 
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ibe fond k fiowQ wilh' vfhe^l^ Tb|f pm0tio» ia elncfly 
coofined to tbe win^IoaQd fields 

The maniiie ar^ Irom Uie shaep^ t^idiei fiaUe4> <ir 
grazing the seeds ; an^^ on one or otiMr of thtse mfiir 
tatioMTj the whe^ c«of» prtocipally depemb^ 

Jdttch pbaghing being esteetriied detrwmHaV^^ 
luid intended for wjbenil, i^ ]^lofigb«d oace Miy, asj toon 
as it can Gonvenieotly W4pne iit thitUiBmetri^ thu 
<ft month or nMreuay ip(Br«ciie.beiiNrei«o«Dg« hJbtlic 
neighbourhood of Stow^and «kher.pla«es>v:«hefel)be 
land is/' tongh/' it is A/tftmadcffim dtj, scaaona^; to 
pbagfa jone farroar and lesre #w; >whisk' it-eallad 
^ risbaiking/' or^' stribe J)aiking.^ Hie land ir ittiBit»- 
diately '^icnffied^^. or torn to piect»'with::tfte.fipaflbi^ 
and left in that state tilt SKiirn^liaDDflif ....i<- . . r 

The land at the tinM>'of loifing is ofttiiiiBci qtite 
gram with weeds; ^d indeed t6nie^fiin)ieraBigr» At 
greaner the better. The future crop ' of* weeds ia 
tainly not so likely to be abundant; tboi 
weeds being destroyed by the drag, and no new seeds 
turned up for a new cropw . 

On the uninclosed parts of the Cotswolds, the ploagh- 
ingA are usually three, on a, summer'^ faUaw> 

In the lower Ya)^ w.heat is p]ante4 on a whole year's 
fallow, managed as described, chap. 7. sect. 2. 

In the Vale, above Gloitcester, where wheat follows 
the bean crpp^ no manure is used. If there.be tf me 
after the benns are off> the land is ^.br|ished,'''ligiuly 
cast down, then harrowed to pull out the bfan.ft|tl|cs 
and filth, which are burnt: than the land is plougjb^d 
deep, and ridged up ready for sowiiig. | 

The bean stalks, when ploughed in, are.a harbpy 
for a variety of injsectS| aod therefore neces^y tf be 
destroyed. The.qottfigiecs p&Qn drav ti^oa fcff pligj^iog 



<0 the brqad-C4u?t syst^^j^i ^ithei^l^^w ^i^f^y^ (nH^m 
In ^ |ur»t, ]j2^,laad;iS:plQiighe4 ahput %^jW§b^ ^^^ 
itbmg.tJie.9piniott, . tUat o^. t^ese ;^bl^, tofJ^ftnif.^ 
plough>^nt dei^peF,:)^ ^eftt ptepiQri<^,di0Hkl wxM|J4be 

buri^ in ili^iSiMbrpclfu J\^,f^^,Wm^-mwn^,^^ibm 
ploaghed i»l^ vtJUe liw*ow > Mgfcitly i^r^S^ ,#** . ^ 

$tnd in botb qases^ if ^q Ja^d ]>^ light -^ndiMoill^ 11 i^ 
immediately after^ well trodden with sheep .an^^^i^^er 
cattle, with tjhe view of giving firxnneas4:<i^itbe soi^^i^ 
enabling it to retain it& nutritious juices^ : Th^-.^i^ettdb- 
ing ift sometimes repeated, yffhen the wlie^ fir^t>nuij£eg 
its appearance^ with thi3 di&rence^ thjsf, drj weather 
is now chosen for the purpose* , 

The drilling system is only followed, wberethe Boilu 
pretty clear frx>m stones ; for^ in some par(^j they lie so 
abundant and large on the surface, thsa k is very diSt- 
cult to preserve a straight course with the plougt^ afui» 
of course, to deposit th« seed regularly • 

On the declivities of the hiU&y in the VaJe a^d T^o^e/ift 
district; sinJlar mediods of putting in are observed; imt 
in ttie two latter, drilling is every season m^ei aji4 
more practised. Some farmers, have objecled to driJ> 
ling, on tbe'V^de land^, on apcount of the suppp^d 
necessity of running the plough down the ridges, <^r 
lengthways; because tiie close order in which the plants 
grow in xhe line, prevents the water (rom ruciping 
off dowqi U^. sj^es i ihe cpusectuence o( whidb is. 
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tlie TOttmg of the roote ; whether this be a jdst o^ 
jection or not> it may be obviated by drilling across the 
ridges, which is easily performed, whea the land is in 
a dry state, and the furrows drained of stagnated 
water. In many parts of the Vale, wheat is set by 
hand and fine, bat the difficulty bf getting on with the 
work at the proper season, on a large scale, for want of 
hands, operates against the general introduction of this 
^at improvement in agriculture. See chap. 7* sect. £. 

Sort. Red lammas is generally sown on the Cots* 
wolds; the seed is procured from the chalk lands of 
Berkshire^ or North Wiltshire, and some Essex duns. 
On account of the early sowing, it must be one year old 
at least, but beyond that age, its growth is reckoned 
ihicertaiit. 

Cone is sown, though not exclusively of lammas, cm 
die strong lands of the Vale ; and, in the Forest district, 
cone or red lammas, according to the nature of the 
soil. White lammas is in use among a few farmers, 
who think that it ripens earlier, requires less field^room, 
and is equally productive with red. 

In the choice of seed, great caution is necessary, 
especially if the opinion be well founded, that smut is 
an original disease of the grain. The wheat of the 
Cotswolds is little liable to smut, and experienced far- 
mers assign two reasons ; one, the use of old seed ; the 
other, sowing on stale furrow. Perhaps it may be dif- 
ficult to explain the rationale of this; yet smut cer- 
tainly does not prevail so much on the Hills as in the 
Vale, though it is found more frequently there than for- 
merly, and, as it is supposed, from want of care in the 
choice of seed,' or sowing too rfoon after ploughing. 

That smut will soihetimes produce smut, is evident ' 
frora^ the following fact. Some cottagers^ who oc- 
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cupy small por^loils of land in the neighbouiliood of 
Teibtlry> (which run long and' narrow, in the liature of 
dommon field Iand> and adjoiniiig to each other in the 
sarn^ fiefld and same soil,) sowed with wheat in 1801, 
A few of ithfese cottagers bought some smutty wheat of 
a farmer in the parish, for seed, because it was sold 
cheap; the others sowed good seed. The first bad 
smutty crops, not exceeding four bushels to the quartet 
of an acre; the latter had a crop perfectly. free firom 
smut, and from eight to ten bushels on the same pro- 
portion of knd, though adjoining to, and intermixed 
with, the other lands which bore a smutty crop. 

That this, however, is liot always the case, Uppeard 
from the following experiments made by myself in the 
two last years. In November 1804, 1 sowed three par- 
cels of wheat : the first was the half of some fine seed 
from the Cotswolds ; the second, the other half, well 
mixed and corapleatly tagged with smut-powder, taken 
from a smutty ear which grew in the Vale ; the thirds 
Was picked from smutty ears, and well tagged with 
smut-powder from the same ears. The seeds were sown 
in drills, at a considerable distance from each Other, in 
ground that had been some time dug. They all pro- 
duced good ears, well ihlled, and without smut. In 
November 1805, I sowed some grains, takefn from a 
quantity in the market, as black as if they had been 
shaken in sobt : the ground had been dug a month be-^ 
fore ; the wheat grew luxuriantly, and the result was 
the same as in the former experiments. Still, whatever 
is the cause of smut, it is not prudent to risque a crop, 
on the chance of getting good corn from smutty seed. 
' Where seed is suspected of being uinted with smut, 
the precaution of steeping, though not the practice of 
the Cotswold farmers, is, in the Vale, with a fewexc<rp- 



tione, g«xeraL Sfeepinffmay np^ fd^octu^^Ijr jWM^ <^ 
pevent the dis^ase^, buf;!^ fairly ^pppst^t ffQV^^^fJ^ 
rience^ to do much tow^^jtb itj. The isvM^y JF^^W^ 
which are specifiQally lighter thm ti^e prepareii ^»Ji/^$ 
^e separated by the process of washiag, and bn>U^ t# 
the top ; and grains that have been " tagged/' tbAtis^ 
blackened at the hairy end by the smut^poiirder^ ip, 
threshing and winnowing^ wil^ pjobably be gleamed* 

The steep is usually made of salt and water, strpiy 
e^iougb to bear an egg; <or «tale uiiDe, ^Q9ff4i^G^, wiUi 
corrosive sMblimate, or arsenic mi;iped with it; m thMs, 
the wheat is immersed aad fri^qoeQtly stirred^ tlw lig|^ 
grains are taken oii^and^ afil^r twenty-four hour^^ soimd 
grains only are left behind: these^e tbeti iokofi on^ 
and having been dried in cold slaked, liii^» are jre^dy 
for sowing. :,:.■' 

Independent of the possible ppeveotion ^( %nvA, this 
good may arise: the nauseous or poisoAons. qualities of 
the ingredients used in the Uxivium^. may prevent in- 
sects from feeding on the sown grain, aiMl> during ita 
growth, continue the same protecUop^ iiU ibe ^s^ M 
ripened. 

Quantity of seed. When iiowi^ br^ad^^ty i&om pW4^ 
and a half to three busheU |>er acre; when drjJQe!i^ 
about hajf the quantity ; and| when set \q hand^ ^^ 
more thaw thr^e "pecks^ . , 

Time of sowing. On thf Cotewoldt, seed-tii^e C9n^*- 
mences immediately after the &;st sufiicient faJOl<>f a»M> 
in August : on these soib, plentiful showw are xteoe^- 
sary at the time of sowing ; and when the chance lof 
such a season is lost^ the seed Ijes a cocsidei;al4e tw^, 
in the ground without ^hootii^ for moisytifre sopn f i/9k^ 
away through the crevices of the ^ubVo^Js: ; ?^^ if iSi: ^^f^ 
drought follows a dry seed-time^ the bt^ A^^ 90t ap^ 



quire sifficieiit strength to withstand the coMieiiids of 
winter; besides the loss sustained from birds, terming 
and iQsectSy during its unvegetating^tliile. Other eoa^es 
9iie JttsigDed for early sowing ; bat all are agi^ed, thaK 
the chance is much against a good crop, unless fhe 
gKonJOkd be well covered before October, In the Yale, 
Noiremher is the mpst busy month for wheat 4owmgf 
hut, a^eording to the nature of the land, and kindnfsst 
of the teason, the time varies from the middle of Oe* 
ttriber to. the latter end of December. . In the higher 
parts of the Vale, wheat may be sown still later, and 
ancceed; but it is not the practice getierally followed. ^ 

Culture. In seasons particularly favourable and 
growing, the wheat beeomes rank in autanin ; and, to 
eountervail this, or check its rampant growth, a flock 
of sheep is turned upon it, but not kept there long 
enough to eat o£f more than the luxuriant leaves : the 
same plan is adopted in the Vale in 'the spring, but for 
a different purpose ; the sheep are here allowed to eat 
the plants close to the ground, which ibroe the root to 
throw out M greater quantity of collateral ehoots. 

Hoeing is much practised, but hot so generally on 
the CotBWolds as in the Vale and Forest districts. On 
the former, the weeds are sometimes cut up with ''spud- 
hooks'* orpaddlps; in die latter, few farmers hoe less 
than twice; the first hoeing is begun as soon as the 
weather will allow in April, and the second follows 
fpeedtly after, that it may be compleated befoi-e the 
wheat '' tillers,'* and the stalks become liable to be bent 
or broke. Sometimes the second operation follows im- 
mtdialely on die first, for the hoer goes down the ridge, 
and returns over the same ground again : the weeds 
KQoa wbhcr saftcieatly to shew where any have been 
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passed over ; and this is perhaps; the best method o£ 
making cleoia aad effectual woric. 

Hoesare of. various isizes^ suited to the work ; but in 
geuerfiil they are from five to six inches ia the plate> 
wiA the corners rounded off. 

ITiis work is performed by men, women and children; 
but oftener by the two last. It requires attention atid 
a quick eye, at the same time to stir the surface well 
and leave the plants at a proper distance, which must 
be ascertained by the nature of the crop,, and fertility 
pf the land. If the plants are left to crowd each other, 
the beildd will be small ; on the other hand, should a 
distance, greater than at first might seem desirable, be 
left, yet if the land be in good condition, the plants 
will have room to '^ stool" out, and tfie heads- will be 
larger and more productive. Cone wheat dirows out 
more than Lammas, and will therefore allow a greater 
distance; but, on an average, six inches between the 
plants is esteemed sufficient. 

The price depends on . various circumstances— *soii^ 
weather, cleanness, &c. Oa the stijBT clays of the Vale, 
7^. Qd. per acre, twice doing, are given ; on the hills 
and sands, as low as 3$. 6d. ; and Pn drilled or hand- 
set crops aboutthC: same, ,.(..,..: 

If March proves a dry month> rolling is much used 
in every part of the couQty ; and, by closing the soil, 
which has been hollowed up by the frosts, is found very 
much to assist the young plants. Even.after the greatest 
care of two hoeings, charlock, or wild mustard plaots^ 
will be left among the wheat, which a good farmer 
destroys by band^pulUng, a$ soon as they come into 

blossom* . : •: ;. ' ** - 

The niecessity of k^ping growing plants of every 
kind clean, with any expectation of a favourable crop,' 
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being admitted/ the advantagai of hdeihg are seU^evi*^ 
dent.. 'The weeds ^with; which arable lands; are ihf(^tedj| . 
are lukuriaat in their grO#th^ and> unless checked in' 
their early state^ generally get the bettecf^f the .more: 
vakiable plants that are near them ; or> if pf the creeps 
ing; sort, exhaust the nntrijtious particles, adidy by cdver^ 
ing the ground, )keep. up akindofBtagnwt moisture, 
on the surface, at the same time excluding the:atmQa^: 
pheric influence and vegetalting Warmth of the sun. ...ij^ 
Harvesting. The time of GUitting wheat Varies tw6> 
or three weeksr in different.di^tricts, depending somor: 
wltat on soil, but more on climate and exposure to ithet 

sun'..' .'^ • ••■ . -i ! • . ' ., -.;y 

, On the Cc^wolds, the wheat often lies on the groundl 
more than twelve months ; and, though early sowings 
of late years introduced, has forwarded the hary.eatconf. 
siderably, yet it is still a fortnight at least behind :the 
Vale. \This is owing to the severity of the climate. - '". 

In the Vale of Evesham, the richness of theisoil,. 
and mild temperature of the air, unite in producing an. 
carly harvest. On the Ryelands, the same happens 
from the hot nature of the sands ; and the lands on itba 
western bank of the Severn, are earlier than *the op-, 
posite side, by a fortnight at least, owing to the expo* 
sure t6 the morning sun, thQugb the soil is.' itiff, i^y 
marly clay. .; . . . ;; 

The mode of cutting, is with the cominon reap* 
ing-hooki^r^Bickle; with this difference only, thaty on 
the Hills, the siubble is left shorter thaniint^thp Valew: 
The reaper is followed by a woman, who bihds inta 
sheaves; these are ^'stu eked,", or. placed upright, m 
parcels' of ten, and, at a proper time, carried to the 
yard, and ricked on staddles; tlie ricks being neAtly 
patched 4ind seeured from the weather, r«inavi (unless 
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the denand of the^ imefket be iirgent) 'tUl tftr nei^ 
spnttg ; ^ery littloy' parfiGularly od the Calsw6lds^. he* 
iag thresh^ m the winter* Oa fafms, krictljr ai^le^ 
that time is employed in getthig oat barley, peos^ and 
cmUs : and tkis i« probably a tndi^jtist reason^ th«» niiat 
aa able autfaot b4s assignedv 'Ube sltiength of tbe- 
frntien^ and the pitactice of mufw'mg old' wfaeaci^i it 
seems, that die farmer is xtiakiqg a9 c|tticfcia return as 
possible, (nt^Iess he caU in^ tbe 9fld of the threshing ma^ 
fskiney) by biinging his barley, oats, and peaid, into -the 
xaiaf ket, trhWb ai« nlw^y^ v^imei at an earl^ peviiMi^ 
ibr inddDg, and for th^rai^kms uses of feediaig, besidiilr 
that the straw of each is necessary for winter fodder^: 
porses and beasts ate pat t6 stniw toring OteiAml^i 
and peas-hasbn, cot with bay, fbniui exdettepl litod ftqr 
Aefbirmet«r :. 

Hiepfioi erf reaping wfaea^by ^ aerti, iffrodi ft. te 
8s. 6di witb six quarts of drinrkr to; the. Vale^ biit less on 
the I$ilis; thus inclades the eipence of binding and 
stttcking* 

Threshers, or '^tadcera,'^ as they ate called to &e 
Hills^ haVe Ss* 4d. per ^naster fOr threshing ; and the 
price di^Eers but littJr in tlie Vale. 

Produce<<«*From ten to twenty basb^ls, or an avetage 
crop of fifteen, per acre^ on the Cotswolds. In the 
Vale, from twenty to thirty, and even forty, on higl| 
conditioned lands. 

The stubble is niowcid with the scythe, at any leisure 
time in the winter, but seldohi ploughed in. There is, 
bo^^yer, a difihrence in the nlanner, or rather effect^ 
of cutting. On the Hills, where it is left short, the 
Blower guards his leg with a bundle of straw tied round 
it, and> by a peculiar motion of the scythe, draws the 
stnbUe la a cqund heap to his leg : this is called '^ bag** 
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gtfig, dr iM^Mffl^ up to fke leg/' Md i9 g«ft€fftll7 ^y. 
woi4r. In lli«^ Val^ it is^moWea lil^e graiss, kft in 
M&th^, and afVefWi^ rgked ista hMp& : ibm it k 
^ dMim>^ Off plclise(}> attdy M^g tie4 up inHd- ^muM 
sheaves^ is in a T^adyntnltf lor Hiatehtng. 

The price is Aom Is. 6S. to 3*. peir aci*^ for mowing ; 
uf $(;?. p^r tbrave of twMty-foar skeares^ for mofrifigi 
jraking^ drawings afid tying with ^ftifers (^^ tv^di^"^^ and 
drink. In thid fi^tale, f hefy a^t ^Id ftaoi f«. 6<l. la ^ 
per Ui»«re: • 

Fi;Mi Affable lands/MiKr a lar^ towA^ a iMy coiitl^ 
dembie pmfit^ is derived from ibe isale nf t^keaChgtrait 
fot Ktierfor borsts^^ and oth^r pufp0tte»^f and xhk is 
ako fti^ ifidtteetttefyt ta tbresKiiig earlier tbaa tiifofliat 
more distant places. A statute acre will proda€d:^fiNm 
^m to four fbrav«tt of stbeare^ #r ^'bbl>»q(s/^ of 
straw, eadi {wolfing weighing tw0nty«fo«r pdands.^ vAs; 
howerefi the farmer ii» no€ oonfintd «6 afly da&mtti 
weigbi^ ^ stjravf is move eommoiyly iold by^etoiifi 
The ai^^age pric^ of a ton ii^ about two gottteafii^ di^ 
Teredo or l(h. per ihrave of f wenty^fbiir bti^likygi^y eack 
weighing twenty-fotHT'poonds; and aA ai^i^ will >W 
worth, liy tht* calcuiaciott, from 308. to 40»* '•{ 

It wodid be bad huAahdry to sell th# strafT ftistcnitilf 
land^ if •'in equivalent return we#e not usually 4Qada 
fron^ street 's0iU ^ the rich dling of the stabfa^ <^i^ in 
the neighbourhood of Gtoneester and other i^mtm tb^ 
loss if amply repaired from these r^our€«s. 

BAiaEY. 

Preparadod. On the Cotswolds, immediately afteii 
the turnips are fed off, the land is lightly pldughed, 
and the seed harro\Vcd in. Seeds are nsnalJy soWH 

i4 
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with the barley^ in the following pro|)ortions^^: one 
bushel of ray^girass se^,,9ix orjeight pounds. pfbroad-r 
clovefj with three or fqur.]>pimd$ pf Putpb cl9ver> on 
jm acre. Various mixtor^s^ lioweyet, are luied., accordr 
ing to the judgment of different fari^ers. 

Ijx the Vale, the land h^ generally a winter/ or 
whole year'^ fallow ; apd the manure is laid op previout 
to the last ploughing^ as was observed, chap. 7* sect. 2. 
About the middle of April, or beginning:, of May, fol* 
lowing the fallow, the land is lightly cast down ;^ but 
before this be (lone, it is the practice of »6me faxmers 
to throw* i&boot ohe qitarter of the ^eod, ii^ten^e^ tp be 
aown, dver the land, which is then lightly plqughfd in, 
and the remainder being immediately sown^ ji^;ha^ 
cowed in^ • '.-. . . .••..• r.;.. . ■, .-., 

t' Oi^.some lands in the Vale, which are cfiUed .ff every 
y^ar'siJaods,^' where the routine of crOps Js le3f»^rei 
stcaiiied, itis not unusual to grpw barky jtpipediately 
after wheats:! In .thisi case (he -land i9:p^g{)ed:up 
again^ wint^r^ In frosty weather, mani^re is laid,, and 
^oread^^v^r'the jidges, ^hich lies^ tiU Marchy^ ^ben the 
iahd 19. again ^'^ stirred,'' and, in April, is a third time 
ploughed, and the -seed sown as before. . I^urii^g these 
pl6ughings,.everycareis taken to clqai^ die {and ffpni 
oouoh and oth^r filth. ^ 

If turnip^ precede, the first ploughing, commence^ 

as soon a« they are either fed pr carried off; and, whei^ 

the time for sowing arrives, another ploughiiig, ; and 

the land is harrowed and cleaned as much as possiblcj^ 

, for the reception of theseed. 

Sandy §oils are ploughed deeper than those of the 
Hills, and, having been well dressed with manure foij 
(he turnips, want no other preparation. 
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Sort. Seed-barley, both for Hill and Vale, is pro-, 
cured from .the Berkshire chalks ; that which oiigiiiaUj^ 
grew in the Isle of Thanet is preferred by maqy. .. 

Qaantity;. _ According to the quality of the lafid, 

from three to four bi^shels are sown braad*cast on aa. 

• • • • . . '. 

acre; in a few instances, the quantity I^as been. re*; 
duced; but the opinion, that it is necessary that the 
ground should be completely covered with barley> ope- 
rates against the general introduction pf the dirilli^g. 
$ysten». . * 

Time. Early sowing has been introduced within the 
Itast twenty or thirty years. Active farmers on th^ 
Hills, sow as early as the beginning of March : others, 
make choic^^^for their best crops, from the 12th to^th^. 
^Oth of A^cl;: but thjis depends oi| the, state of 
the weather. The greatest quaoitity of barley, how- 
ever, i^ sown from the t^ginning to the 20th of April, and 
^ven ^tusis governed by the; previous work to be donq. 
Peas and oats must be gqt into the ground first. On 
the sands^ barley i^ always, sown in April, but tha;t is 
generally the b^st crop which is- put in during the first 
week. 

On the days, the season of sowing is still later. . Tbe 
beginning of May is reckoned a good time, and many 
instance^ Qccur so late as the latter eud of it, and good 
crops following ; but it is not the general practice to 
defer it to so late a period, where the land can be 
gleaned well ^t an earlier time. 

Culture. The seed being sown, is harrowed or drag- 
ged in, according to the nature of the soil. On the 
shallow soils of the CQt$wolds, large flat stones are fire- 
quently turned up by the harrows : these are picked off 
and removed, but small rubbly stones are left, it being 
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itfckoned rftther injurious than oth^rwite to take tkem 
««r4^. This procesd is followed by a heavy roIliDg, aikl 
nothing is aftcirwards done tiH weeding ; whieh is per- 
fdftrtitd with little trouble by women and clHld^Fenr^ who 
sWaWimcs draw by hand, or, with spitd^iooks^ cut up 
fiiistlfes and dth^r large weeds. 
On the clays, the management is nearly th^sfime, ^x- 

I ■ 

cept that, in^ead of rolling, h^sry beetles' atld three^ 
pronged forks are used tdbtbak the large dddsr; for the^ 
continued dry weather, which often happens at the stn^ 
S6II of b&rky sowing, l6ave& tfaer land, aft6r j^ughmg, in 
« Very trough dtate, tirhich th^ heavki^t Brstgs eailnbt t€^ 
dnc^ to fineness. Wheti, however, thc^ s^a&m isfa- 

tourable, that i^, if a little tain has succeeded th^ 
f loughihg, and left the cloddt 4ady to be ptdverizedf bjr 
the haf rd) ws, and the weath^ \% ity at ^vnkigy the rtulf , 
is usecC; otherwise it is considered as giving tM 0tit 
* a closeness fo the land, which might even^ pteti^t thi^ 
seed from shooting through it. - ; . 

On marly clays, the pfacfice of breaking tfttj clorfa 
dtiSw^rs a second gOOd end, ai^, by laying thenik thu$ in 
a state of diminution, open to the influence of the sdn 
and aii> the soil slakes, and, aftet rain, adheres close to 
the plants, affording to the root continual nourishment; 
through the stages of their future growth, tiff harvest. 

Harvest. Barley in every part of thef county k 
feiown, (hen repeatedly turned in the swathe, till the 
weeds, &c. are sufficiently dried, to prevent overheat-? 
ing in the mow or rick; afterwards gathered with long 
pitch-forks, and loaded on the waggon, a woman fol- 
lowing with an ell-rake, on the Cotswolds, and with the 
common Wooden rake in the Vale, to collect the drop-* 
pings. 



' Tht price Dfimnring is£s. per acre. 

Tbe barley^ub etofer farithAKs exceftent ibod tat 
sheep ; bat they should not be continued upon it more 
than a months le:;t the crop of the next year be injured. 
* Threshing is performed in the usual way^ and geiie* 
rally by the qnairtgr: the price varied from l^r. 6d* to 
^. 6d. depending on the abundanbe of the cropy taA 
manner in which it was harvested. 

The dressing ^nd winnowing are pretty geti^fa&y 
managed on the Cotswoldsr by machines^ (Dutch taht,} 
tine advantages of which have been so decidedly provdt, 
that every cultivator of any cohsiderabte quantity of 
land is possessed of ope. In the Vale/ where the spirit 
of improvemedt^on aqcountof the comparative small* 
desk of arable farmsj is less encouraged^ machines of 
any kind that relate to agriculture are slowly intro* 
duced. The old mode of winnchying^ thereforci keeps 
its ground 64' most farms, ^ 

Pi'CKluce. Oh the Cofswoli, tte average crop is 
about twenty-five bushels. per. acre; in th^ southern 
district, where the l^nds have a deeper and less rubbly 
subsoil, soipewhat more. On the loahiy soils, as in the 
higher parts of the Vale of Evesham, and the lower 
Vale of Gloucester, (at Iron Acton, and some neigh-* 
bouring parishes,) the crops are seldom less than fort^ 
bushels on an acre ; often more. 

The strong clayey soils being unfavourable to barley, 
' are seldom planted with it, except by way of change, 
and with the view of cleaning the land, and procuring 
a crop of clover* When, however, the season is fa- 
vourable, the produce is generally thirty bushels on 
an acre, and the grain is esteemed superioa: ifi cjuaiity 
to that which is raised oq lighter soils, for feeding; aad 
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thongh it has a coarser appearance to the eye^ aome 
think it preferable^ as being stronger^ even for malt. 

OATS. 

Preparation. The wheat stubbles being cleared, 
cither by mowing or breaking with harrows^ and car-, 
ried off the land, oats are sown on one ploughing^ and 
harrowed in. 

-Jn some parts of the Vale^ they are sown on cold, 

• . • • • 

sour land J njewly broken up^^ to b^ng it into cultiva- 
tion ; butj in tlie lower parts^ on good conditioned lands,, 
and make a great return, as also in the Forest district. 

The sorts are, 1. The Dutch white oat, thin iiv its. 

» -■ ■ i« 

skin. 2. A long black oat. These suit poor and shal* 
low soils, arc less liable to shed, suffer little . Injury 
from bad weather at harvest, and will wait the, farmers* 
leisure for some time, without much, inconveniep.ee. 
3. Poland and Tartarian oats, mostly sown^in the Vale. -.^ 

Seed. Five bushels on an acre, ^nd ^ways brc^* ,- 
cast. V" 

Time. The latter end of February, during the whole 
month of March ; and, in the Vale, as late as April. 

Harvest. Oats are mown and harvested as barley. 

Produce. From forty to sixty bushels per ajCre ; less 
on tlic Hills. 

Threshing. From Is. to Is. 6d. per quarter: the last 
price diicfly applies to the black and Tartarian oat; 
the former leaves the husk with difficulty, and the lat- 
ter so much so, that, without care and labour, a great 
portion will be left in the straw. 

BEANS 

. AiT,prinoipaIly the produce of the clay soils of the 
VaKv and the crop 011 which the farmer much depends. 
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The small Berkshire ticks are sometimes planted on the 
slopes of the Hills» where the soil is usually more deep 
and stiff than on the more elevated parts. 

Preparation^ Whether planted on wheat or bartej 
stubbles, one ploughing only is necessary, and harrow- 
ing enongh to make the surface smooth. In this plough^ 
ing the land is ridged up ; and it ought to be done, if 
possible, before Christmas, that the surface may be 
mellowed by the frost. On this account, a '^ stale 
plough" is preferred, and, if the setting season proves 
tolerably dry, the whole will be smooth as a garden. 

jE^tting in. Beans are seldom soWn broad-cast, but 
either drilled^ or set by hand or line : in the latter case, 
about ten inches are left between the rows ; above Glou« 
cester> the rows run down the ridges ; below, across. 
The setting pins are made to let the bean about two 
inches into the ground, and the setting is performed by 
women and children, who will earn from lOd. to Hd/ 
a day, at 20d. a bushel per line, and l6d. without 

After the land is set, the holes are filled, either by 
light harrowing, Or; bushes fastened to hurdles, and the 
harrows inverted upon them : the latter mode is much 
used when the soil is ia a dry state, or pulverized by 
frost 

The drill plough, in a dry reason, answers very wdl, 
and saves both time and trouble, but does not suit the 
clingtness of the soil in wet weather, frequently clog- 
ging, and not dropping the seed into the furrow. 

Sort If the land is in* high condition, a large bean 
U generally^lanted ; if otherwise, one between tliut and 
the Berkshire tick. 

Seed. From three to f(yat bushels npon an acre; 
less by drilUag. 



Time. A$ sooa affter 'February ^ome^im 4s,tb^ sUito 
of the Wie^ber will sadgpiti wd the land begjns lo bcAT 
tlie horses and 4ra£«. ]F;ra3t^ Uiiopamoo^y AeT^ere #wy 
spoietimes injqre the early planted bf an3 ; y^ the de- 
cided adva^^ge c^ i^i» iBp4e» make^ tfae &<r0i^r» luixi- 
QUi& tp te as early 4^^ s^aa<Hi wfll 9U0W, in jpi|<( of 
»tbe possible iqjaries that may be.&i»tiairK^ ; for if the 
yonng plaaU stand the geverity of tbe spiring ifrp9($^ ibe 
exop3 are sur^ of being good ; aod t\i» f«09ts a^^ sel* 
dom 9P severe a3 to do iojnry. 

Cultqre* Tbebewfi bei^gpianMiBsd the laed^iMb- 
Iiarrowed C bi3ated'')> the fii»pw» jn» op^fied miA a 
spade> to let off the ws^ter tb^t might otheiwjfie eothcU 
aadj by being »tagnant> would de^tcoy tb^ e^apj m £9f 
a» its baneful influenoe exte^ad^. 

Hoeing h the next prooessj and i& f^tfyrmA bj 
men or women : the ^talk of the bean being yr^y Jhrit/* 
tlei ai>d> when onee bi^olqepjr s^dom tJho0Ung to ^AimxLr 
^^^> g^^^^ <^A^ ^ reqnired in tbi^ b^$ine$0. TJ^e first 
hoeing is begun in the eaxly part of Jl^H/ or wbea the 
bean is abmit two inches high : the ftxioe^Sf.fot 9fcn^ 
A second hoeing k ni$efnl both fox the ^wfitii^e .«f de-* 
stroying weed^^ and earthing np tJ^eipIaftls.; tim, hsfW" 
ever^ though almost essential to a good and clean cmpu 
is neglected by some farjper^j .spfiripg of ^iwbl^ tnd 
expence- 

Harvest. Beans are cut either wil^b a ihpok or ftcg^tb^: 
the latter has a light &ame or ^^ cradle" £fce4 ;tp tbf 
back of the blade> to keep the staUus foitwfird ; ibis is 
called ^^ cradling/' and is -done for 7^* e.Q acre, Jh^ 
lie for one day on the ground^ as they aiie h& 4rMI 
cutting; after that, if the weather is :^favp«xabl#j they 
are drawn together with a hook^ into small ibefqpl^ Mil 



tied in sbeaires, ^' faackled/' and stacked Mpri^t ; in 
which situiutiion diey arc k)ft for a fortnight ot more; 
aod tbm carriei^ ricked^ and well secured with thafccb« 
Beans aire MMnetifnes cut with a common scythe^ « 
boy foUonrifig with a pitdit^ibrk, to collect them into 
fimali heaps or ^ wads ;" with this managemeat^ whkh 
is not esteemed a good one^ and is seldom used^ except 
when the crops are lights the stalks, not being laid regu- 
larly, are not tied up nor hackled, as in the ibimer ease, 
but hft loose on the ground^ and in that sti4te carried 
to the mow* Some trouble is saTied in binding, but the 
disadvantage more than baianoe it, particnlarly if the 
weather be catching and the ground damp, for then the 
beans which lie next to the soil soon begin to shoot, 
and ^e spoiled. 

The general rule for cmtting is, when the pods begin 
to turn black; if before, they become wrinkled ; if left 
too latew they shed or waste on the grounds 

Threshing. A substantial farmer will seldom thresh 
bis beans, till they have been a year in rick: in that 
time they become sufEciently hard and fit for use, and 
pay good int^est in an advanced price. 

The price of threshing is from U. 4(f. to Is. 6J« per 
quarter. 

Bean straw is used as fodder, or burnt into adies ft>r 
the use of the soap*boiler. The latter application of it; 
is ruinous to the improvement of the lands, which ought 
to receive the straw back again, in the form of manure. 
The practice is now considerably abated and discou- 
raged by the landholders, and the manufacturer is ser 
well suppUed with foreign alkali, as not to stand in 
need of it. At home, being first picked over by store 
cattle, it serves Cor Jitter in the stable or yard. The 
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Takings after thresfaitig^ which are caHed^rowetiii^,'* 
and the chaff which is separated from the beans in , 
winnowing, both containiing some small ones^ wicb 
broken fragnlents of ^tatk and shells^ are giTeti to the 
liorses in the stable^ and eaten freely by them. 
• Produce* From twetity to forty bushels per acre* 



PEAS. . , . 



Preparation. This crop, best suited to light lands, 
in pretty good condition, generally follows wheat, and 
has seldom any inannre:.the greatest quantities are 
raised on the Hills and sandy lands of the Forest 
district, or other parts where such kind of soil occurs. 

Putting in. Broad-cast, ploughing-in under furrow* 
or dibbling, are practised ; but the advantages of the 
drill-plough are now so well ascertained, as to be 
likely to supersede both these methods in every part of 
the county. From eight to twelve inches distance is^ 
kft between the rows, and the plough goes down about 
three inches deep. Two acres may be drilled in a day, 
with a man, boy, and onie horse. 

On the Ryelands, where setting by hand -is still re- 
tained by some, from 10^?. to Is. per peck is given, with 
drink. 

Sorts. The Burbage pea, (a grey pea,) being an 
early and productive sort, and useful for the purposes 
of the farm, is most in use. Some lands have: the pecu- 
liar quality of raising '^ siddow" peas, or such, as boil' 
freely. On these, the Charlton are principally; planted.. 
Clay lands have not this property. . . 

In the vicinity of Gloucester, arid cither towns> peas 
are grown in considerable quantities, to be picked' 
green, and the early crops ate generaJ9y off in time far 
turnips, or even potatoes. 
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Seed. In the broad-cast way five bushels are sown, 
by the drill-plough three, and less with the dibble. The 
seed is procured from any soils lighter and poorer than 
that to be planted. 

Time. Early in March, or before, particularly on 
the Hills, Ryelands, and other keen sands, where it is 
necessary to have the surface covered before the hot 
weather sets in. 

Culture. As soon as weeds appear, they are hoed, 
Except when broad-cast. On the Cotswolds, this is 
sometimes done with the horse-hoe, but more often with 
the hand-hoe. In the Vale and Forest district, the lat- 
ter practice is universal. They are hoed a second time, 
when the weeds are again cut up, and the earth drawn 
to the plants. The average price of each hoeing, is 
about 3^. 6d. per acre. 

Harvest. They are severed from the ground widi a 
hook, by men, who at the same time throw them into 
small heaps or '^ wads," in whigh state they lie, being 
only now and then turned, till tliey are fit for carrying, 
which will be the case in a day or two, if they were well 
ripened, and the weather is fine. If there is sufficient 
barn loom, they are lodged there directly, because it is 
usual to thresh them out as soon as is convenient, for 
the sake qf the straw, which is either cut into chaff for 
the draught horses, or otherways used for food. 

Produce* From twenty to forty bushels per acre. 

Bisans and peas are often sown mixed, (peas being 
in the greater quantity ;) in this way they are called 
pouse, and it is excellent management, where the crop 
is intended for fattening pig^ ; the bean-stalks answer 
the purpose of supports to keep the peas-haulm hollow 
from the ground, and consequently from rotting ; the 
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pxikt afeoi, tiftcr threshing, are mixed Bfi good propor* 
tion ftrr the use of the stye. 

TARES OR VETCHES 

Are raised in all parts of the county, and on all soils. 
On the Cots wolds, they are sown broad-cast, at the rate 
of two or three bushels per acre ; and, if in spring, a 
little barley, or oats is scattered among them, to keep 
them finom the ground. No hoeilig or subsequient cul- 
ture is required, a^ the ptaiits soon spread thick enough 
to keep tmder the growth of weeds. Winter-vetches 
Xvicia sativa) are sown in Septemlter, and BpHng^ 
wretches (vicia laihyroides) in ^February, or -early itt 
March. 

The crop's are -eaten off, when just in falossoin, by 
sheep, chiefly ewes and lambs, within hurdles, as a pre*- 
|)aration for wlieat ; and -if the ground be dry, they €ure 
suffered to run over the *' bit-ch*' (portioA iMirdled oS) 
at Ulierty ; but if wet,- lAie vetches are then tnit and puFt 
in racks. On the slopes of tfce CotswoWs, they are . 
•found, under this man«gement> to be <»n exctlllfeM pre- 
paration for turnips. * In tke ¥a!e, they «ii« sown, <k 
drHled, and .generally in autuain> for ^eariy Sprivig- 
*food . Rye is here scattered amo^ the «e<Hts> to sttp- 
port the vetches from the grbvmd. In tlieaeighboiir- 
hood of Gloucester, the green crops of rye^d Vetdies 
mixed, are applied iri-an excellent i^y* "Riey are cut 
up, with lold dry hay, into chaff; and irt- this «tate 
eagerly eaten by horises ; the superabundant juifces of 
' the gi-cen vegetables, are corrected by the dry hay, and 
scouring prevented. This method, however, robs the 
land 6f its tnanure, and ought to be follow^ only 
where a substitute can easily be procured. 



In the highttpariW of the Vale, inhere the land is 
rich and loamy, vetches are eaten off ty horses, which 
are " hitched'' to a peg by the fbte leg, and permitted 
to range only to a limited extent; or they are cut, and 
laid at the extremity of thfe circle, just within reach of 
<he horses, to prevent their treading atid spoiHng. The 
uritle of th^ liorses is considered as highly fertilizing to 
the land. In consequence, however, of accidents which 
have happened to horses from fright and struggling to 
disengage themselves, the practice is declining ; and in 
lieu of it, they are mown green^j ancj carried to the 
stable to be eaten, la other parts of the Vale, fhe crops 
are eaten in the same way : but however disposed of 
for green food, this, kind of crop is particularly useful^ 
as It is ready for cutting at that early season (April) 
when hay has become short, or near^ expended, and 
the natural grass scarcely b^gun to vegetate : and the 
whole is cleared in good time for barley, and in a state 
of high preparation for turnips, if the crops have been 
eaten where they grew. 

A crop of tare^ is sometjtnes plouglied la for manure, 
and, from the succulelit nature of the stem, answer the 
purpose ; but ah intelligent farmer will scarcely adopt 
this system, except on lands, which, from their situa- 
tion, arjC inaccessible to the usual methods of manur- 
ing, or of a nature not adapted to folding. 

When left for seed, they answer very well in the re- 
turn of the crop : in this ciase, they are mown in the 
tisual way, with the Common scythe, and repeatedly 
turned till dry ; then earned and stacked, if conve- 
nient, without ricking, as the sooner ihey are threshed 
the better, both for the supply of seed for the market^ 
and litter for the cstUe. 

K 2 
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Vetches have one great advantage in the cleansing 
eflfect produced on the land; the close and matted 
manner of their growth render it almost impossible that 
any other plant can emerge^ unless^ as is the case, with 
rje or barley sown with it; but low and trailing weeds 
are kept under and choaked> with few exceptions. An 
average crop of tare-seeds is about fifteen bushels^ and 
usually bears the same price as wheat* 

' TURNIPS. 

Preparation. On the Cotswolds, turnips are grown 
on a spring fallow^ or after oats, or on saintfoin-ley 
pared and burnt ; and every possible exertion is made 
for an abundant manure, on the stubbles. 

In the conversion of old saintfoin-ley, or dotens, to 
tillage, it is the practice to breast-plough shallow, and 
burn ; the ashes being found, by experience, to be the 
best of manures : after these are spread, the land is 
ploughed, and the seed sown, and lightly harrowed in. 

When turnips are sown on oat-stubble, the land is 
ploughed as soon as the^'crop is cleared off, and again 
in spring;* but between the two ploughings the manure 
is laid on, which is dung from the stable and cattle- 
3'ard.t On the sands, the same method is pursued as 
the last, but the manure is of lime, or yard or fold-dung, 

Sorts. The tankard (so called from its forin) is now 
much sown, but will not bear the frost. The white, 

» 

* One of these ploughings should be across ; and this is better 
done the first time, because the land comes into a better form by , 
this practice, than by ploughing across the second time, which--, 
perhaps is more general. 

f All the dung that can be had, should be laid on the turnip 
land, because it will have the whole six years to repay that ex- 
pence, and few arable farms can manure oftener. 
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ted, round, and green-top will stand the winter. The 
Swedish (ruta baga), which is coming into use, is much 
the most hardy. 

Time. The Swedish is sown in May ; the other sorts 
from the 12th to the 30th of June. 

Seed— -Quantity. From one to two pounds on an 
acre broad-cast. 

Culture. Soon after the seeds are up, a light harrow 
^s often run over the ground ; this answers the double 
purpose of thinning the crop, and loosening the roots 
of the weeds. They are soon after hoed, but the time 
depends much on the weather; the proper time is about 
the latter end of July, when they have arrived at a state 
not to be injured by the hoe. Price from 7s. to 9$. The 
great art of hoeing is to leave the plants properly thin- 
ned ; the usual distance is nine inches. 

Turnips are not only considered as a preparation of ^ 
the soil for the producing of any corn, but an opinion 
generally prevails, that it is almost impracticable to ob- 
tain even moderate crops of any description without 
them. The effect depends on the manure with which 
the land is first dressed, and the subsequent treading 
and excrements of the sheep, while they are folded on 
them. By the first, the soil acquires a temporary tena- 
city ; and by the last, a degree of fertility, not soon 
lost; for the dung of sheep, having more solidity than 
other animal excretions, incorporates more intimately 
with the soil, and does not^ in consequence of quick 
diminution or decomposition, sink into the fissures of 
the subrock. 

The tankard turhip is usually sown for the first eat- 
ing. The Norfolk white-top is the next in spccession^ 
and is frequently mixed with the green-top and red : 

the two latter sorts are esteemed harder, and will bear 

•I.- ^ 
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a greater severity of wea^r ; but the two first, if un^ 
injured by the frost, are preferred t^ sheep, as is evi«* 
dent from their eating them first when the sorts ^e 

mixed* 

The Swedish turnip, on account of its hardiness i^ 
iftanding throughput the winter, uninjured, by the se^ 
Terest frosts, is coming into estimation in some parts of 
the county, where the soil is of a good quality ; for 
they require better-coftditioned land to support and 
bring them to perfection, than is to be found on. tbf? 
higher Cotswolds, and are tjierefqre chiefly sown, iq 
the Vale. They require to be SQW^ iA the beginning of 
May, because they are slower in. their jjrowth, and 
take more time to arrive ^ ^ ^od size. The same 
process of hoeipg, thinning* Si:^c. is observed as on tho 
Hills ; great pains are bestowed on the land, previous 
to sowing, with plenty of farm-yard manure or lime-? 
compost^ to bring it into a Qonditioii ofs.vigour. 

It has been discovered by s^ cultivator at Baunton, 
that the Swedish turnip is peculiarly serviceable to ewe^ 
before lambing time. He was induced to give then^ 
this food by the hope of saving his lambs, which, in 
a dfiy or two after they were dropped, frequently fell 
into a skitt. The ewes had usually been fed with clover 
and saintfoiq-rhay ; and it occurred to him, that the 
drying qualities of that food, in the spring months, 
induced a fever on the ^am, and the consequent con^- 
plaint in the lambs. The mixture of turnips with the 
hay, keeps the bodies open and cool ; and the practice 
has been attended with continued success. Another 
consequence is, the increase of manure. The ewes 
are kept in a fold " yard," well littered with straw, 
which, by their excrement^ and treading, is converted 
into n rich body of dung. 
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In the efistern part of the lower Vale, on a light red 
loam, turnips are drilled on one-bout ridges, over long 
dung,, as. recommended by Mr. Close. This is at least 
the practice approved and followed by Mr. Ludlow, 
on a large farm at Winterbourn. 

On the sandy soils of the Forest district, properly 
called the Ryelands, fine crops of turnips^ are grown : 
the soil is perfectly congenial to their nature ; but the 
quick evaporation, or loss of moisture, render^ the seed 
liable to be injured or lost in the ground from dry wea- 
ther ; if, however, some rain falls for a few days after 
sowing, there is no danger of a failure ; the vegetation 
being rapid, they are soon beyond reach of the fly. 

Application. Turnips on the Hills are fed off with 
sheep folding; and one ton of hay is usually allowed 
to every acre, to be eaten with them. In this expen- 
diture of turnips, the beginning is made at the lowest 
part of the fiipld^ and a new portion, or '^ hitch," i^ slU 
lowed every day, still gradually rising. If intended;: 
as a preparation for barley, the crop should be cleared 
off by the middle of April at; farthest^ that there may 
be suSicient time for working the land. 

In the Vale, on the clay soils, the turnips are drawn 
and carried to the stall, and eaten with h^y and other 
dry food. 

On the Ryelands, the early turnip is often sown in 
June for the market, and the ground cleared tim^ 
enough for wheat to be put in before Christmas. This 
is a substitute for a summer fallow, and, when the land 
has been previously well cultivated and manured, suc«^ 
ceeds very well. 

The great enemies of the turnip-crop, are the fly 
and slug : the latter probably is the worst, the mi$chief 
being generally done in the night when the slug is on it« 

k4 
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food. The following management b recommended b; 
an intelligent farmer. 

On the first appearance of the turnip beginning to 
suffer by the insect^ sow about four bushels of soot per 
acre, while the dew is on the ground. This operation 
should be performed about two in the mornings and^ 
if thoroughly done> will check the progress of the mis- 
chief^ if not entirely prevent it. The reason is obvi- 
ous: soot contains a principle so bitter and caustic^ as 
to be disagreeable^ at leasts if not noxious^ to most 
animals : so long, therefore^ as the virtue of it lasts> so 
long its preservative effects are continued on the sur- 
face> and probably are notlost^ when^ by rain» it is 
washed into the earth; however^ if this happens be- 
fore the turnip comes into rough leaf^ the operation 
would better be renewed. 

Vagg's method is not much adopted^ tl)ough the 
farmers are ready to allow it to be likely to do good* 
One had fofUnd a decided advantage from the trial 
once> but had not repeated it. The trouble of keeping 
labourers to work during the nighty is probably the 
great objection. 

After all^ perhaps^ one of the best methods of pre- 
vention is^ to keep the land in good heart by manure 
and cultivation^ so as to force a quick vegetation, and 
the early production of rough leaves ; this plant being 
liable to the attack onl^ while it is young, and the 
leaves tender. 

Turnips, however, on which so much depends on a 
Cotswold farm, being, in spite of the best manage- 
ment, a precarious crop, the following plan has been 
recommended to prevent a total disappointment, in 
case of their failure. Let one-third part of the land 
intended for turnips, be sown with peas or oats, and 
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let the whole be eaten on the land, as if it had been 
sown with turnips ; that is, thresh bat the corn, cut up 
thfe straw, and give the whole to be eaten on the land 
where it grew, by folded sheep, which perhaps would 
improve the soil more than if the whole had been in 
turnips. In this case, the land certainly raises its own 
manure, and leaves a saving of that from the yard for 
the turnip land ; these crops will also suit the stiffer 
soils, which are not so proper or certain for turnips. 

Where the principal mischief is apprehended from 
the slug, the same expedient might be adopted, with 
good prospect of success, as is found to answer with 
flay. See chap. 7. sect. 5. 

The Cotswold farmers are not agreed as to the qua- 
lity of nourishment afforded by turnips, nor have ex- 
periments been made to ascertain it.* It is the opinion 
of many, that they have no feeding qualities jn them- 
selves, and that if sheep and other cattle are put updn 
them in low condition, they will merely not sink or 
lose ground. The general practice of giving hay with 
them, in the proportion before stated, shews that.they 
are considered, either as a food, too watery of them- 
selves to be safe, or not nutritious enough to fatten. 
A ton of hay should nearly of itself finish six or eight 
sheep, if already forward ; and this being the allow- 
ance to an acre, little dependance seems to rest on 
the turnips ; but the great advantages which the farmer 
looks forward to, are the improvement of a light and 
poor soil, by the manure and treading of the sheep ; 
and, without these, his land is of little value. 

A cultivator of Turkdean, who has been all his life 
employed on Cotswold farms, thinks, that the nuiriti- 

* A score of middling sized sheep may be kept on an acre for 
three months. 
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ous qualities of turnips are such as to iacreaae wool and 
carcase> but not to produce fat; and that^ wbile sheep 
are on this food, they should be allowed as much bay 
as they can eat without wasting it. 

RYE 

Is the produce of that part of the Forest district, inclu- 
ding Newent, Pauntley, Oxenhall, Dixnock, and 
Bromesberrow ; hence called the Ryelands, The. soil 
of this portion of the county, is divided into keen 
sand, atid clay, with a middle sort, called bastard land* 
Rye is sown only on the first, but not exclusively of 
other seeds, except beans. On the second^ cone 
wheat, with the usual management of the same kind of 
soil in the Vale; and, on the third, red lammas, barley, 
peas, turnips, clover. The nature of the bastard land, 
suits any crops ; but it is an invariable rule not to plant 
beans ,on the sands, nor rye on the clays. The quan- 
tity of rye now raised, even on the sands, is compara- 
tively trifling, it having been found that wheat, by the 
aid of lime or other manure, may be grown on the 
same lands; and, though the crops are not so abandant 
as on stronger soils, yet more useful and advantageous 
than rye. This grain, in a short time, wiH probably 
be raised only fo^r spring feeding. 

The state of the land is not considered for this crop ; 
and therefore it is generally the last in rotation, when 
the heart has, been broken down by previous crops. It 
is a proverbial saying, that the poorest; land will bear 
rye. 

It is sown at the beginning of winter, at the rate of 
two bushels to the acre. If they are designed for 
spring feeding, three bushels are sown : the crop is then 
sometimes eaten off entirely, an4 followed with tiir-f 



nips; or not eaten close down^ and left to grow £c^ 
seed. In the Utter ca^e^ it is followed by a fallow, a^. 
a prcjpAration for wheat, barley, or tmnips. The ma^ 
nagemcnt is nearly the same as wheat, but, ripening 
much earlier, it is commonly bmvested by the middle 
qf July, . » 

SIBERIAN BARLEY, 

This species has been cultivated on 1^ eastern parti 
of tjie county, but not on any larg^ scak* The time 
qf sowing, quantity of seed, and prodiwjeji differ little 
from the common sorts. The weigiit is said to bo 
about eight pounds more by the bushel, arising proba<« 
bly from the uncommon thinness of the busk. Tha 
^raw is short, and the grain in colour like rye: t| 
ripens rather earlij^ than common barley. As food^ it 
has beea tried on pigs,, but, being of a rich nature, 
like wheat flour, soon cloys them. Malt^ of a poweir-* 
ful quality, is made from it; but the maltsters ybeing 
unacquainted with the kind, the grower was obliged tg 
discontinue the raising of it, or supply it onjy tQ tfai^ 
purposes of the farm. 

SIBERIAN OATS 

Have also bean sown by the same growerji and found 
as much superior to the common black oat, as the Po>- 
land is to others. Its advantages are, that it may safely 
be planted in December, and will be fit to cut as soon, 
or sooner, than early peas ; the produce is greater than 
the usual sorts ; and rain, instead of injuring, rather 
improves the colour, which is pied. The kernel is largCj 
and the straw makes excellent fodder. 

The grower discontinued the raising of it, because he 
had little land a4apte4 tp ojats^ a^d fouud considerable 
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inconvenience from their mixing with the barley, 
which oonstitated the principal crops of his farm/ 
They are now much sown in the lower part of the Vak; 

POTATOES. 

. Potatoes are planted, more or less, on every farm, 
but, in the southern parts of the county, are more an 
object of attention, and cultivated in a better manner 
than elsewhere. 

Preparation. Old pasture ground is preferred ; and 
this is dug neatly into beds of half a " lug," or perch^ 
wide, about the beginning of March : the turf is cut up 
with the spade, to the depth of seven or eight inches, 
turned over with the sod downward, and the new sur- 
face is lightly loosened, or skimmed, with the spade, to 
produce a small depth of mould, provincially ^* cutting 
a cotton." Early in April, the setting begins, and con- 
tinues through May. 

Sorts. EveVy year almost brings new varieties. The 
present favourites are the fiat whites, white blow, white 
early yams, the ox-noble, magpye, and purple eye. 
The magpye is remarkable for keeping well, for, if well 
managed, they will be perfectly good some time after 
new potatoes have come into use. 

Planting. Either small potatoes, or large ones^ cut 
into *' sets," each having two eyes at least, are planted. 
From eight to ten sacks are set on an acre, each sack • 
containing twelve common pecks: they are planted 
across the beds with a pin or dibble, in rows of fourteen 
or sixteen inches apart, and six inches distant in the 
rows. 

Culture. Before the potatoes come up, a light har- 
row is drawn by two men over the ground, both for the 
purpose of gently moving the surface soil, and disturb- 
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ing the weeds^ which usually start before the shoots of 
the potatoes. Whea the plants are two or three inches 
high, they are hoed ('^ flat hacked'^. After this, they 
are hand-weeded, if the land should be foul, but not 
hoed again. In a little time the potatoe-haulms grow 
high enough to keep under all weeds, and require no 
farther care till they are ripe. 

Taking up. When the haulms begin to wither, they 
are considered as fit for taking up ; and this is done by 
digging, not usually by the quantity, but by the lug. 
As they are dug, they are distributed inio three sorts : 
First, marketable potatoes ; secondly, seed, about the 
size of a pullet's egg; thirdly, a smaller size ('' trash"), 
for the pigs. In fine weather, they are left on the 
ground during the day, to dry. 

Produce. One hundred and fifty sacks (of three 
bushels each) are not uncommonly raised on an acre 
of good old broken up ley : from eighty to a hundred 
are reckoned an average crop. 

This is the practice at Iron Acton, and a similar on^ 
is pursued in all the district where old pasture is brokea 
up ; but where land already in tillage is used, there is 
some variation^ 

In diis case, half-rotten dung is distributed over the 
land (generally on barley stubble), about twenty cart 
C^ pots") loads to an acre : the whole is then dug into 
beds of the same dimensions as before, planted and 
managed in the same way. 

At Wickwar, the land is usually ploughed and laid 
even with drags : then drills are made the whole length 
of the field, in which the sets are planted. A little 
'^ muck," or half-rotten litter, is scattered by hand over 
them, and then the mould on each side is drawn over ; 
and this last operation is repeated at proper intervals. 



till the ridge, it* which the J)lfetits ^i^^owitig,is mil^ 
alftiost knee bi*h.' Th6 crop is dog out with fork», 
having four flat pFOng^, d<id g^rietally %y the day. 

Tbid is (esteemed a superior method, and mom pro- 
ittotiv^ ihAnatty ^hcr; the orop being fequal ailmo^t to 
thbse which are raised on old ley^^ and it h att^aded 
with less expence, particulariy in the jprice of latid, and 
j^r^arcition for plantii^g. 

At Cold Aston, in the neighbourhood df Bath, a pt* 
Mliar degree of iveatne^s is J>re9erved inthepotatoe 
grounds; the whole having the appearance of a wfell 
Managed garden. The practice here is tfre inrriie ks at 
Wickwar, with this differencte ottly,ihat ih«teadbf hall^ 
lt)tten litter, very fine old mouldering (hinges ijprili'klei 
by hand over the sets in the drill. The soil Is arrcb, 
ted loam ; and it is sard ^hat the ^ame land %fa^ tfeen 
planted with potatoes every yeai' alm'ifet ilnce their itt- 
troduction into the cbbhtry . Still t!he prbdu)de is abun- 
dant, and the quality remaAably fine. " They ftjre chiefly 
carried tb the Bath market. 

At Winterbourn the land h plotigjied, khA ihe telt^ 
dropped into the furrow*, and the e^bp k ploughed rinft 
again. The soil here is a keen red sand, attd therefore 
the process is easy, though it is not reckonied a good 
practice. It is fouhd to answer bettet-, if the sets arfe 
planted on every third furrow. A respectable cultiva^ 
tor at Withington, planted four acres in this way iti 
1799^ which returned him nearly fifty pounds an acre. 
Instead of hoeing, be used a small plough of his own 
construction, made in imitation of the Scotch, with 
which he firet threw the mould from the plants, wheti 
the weeds began to appear; and when they again 
sprouted, threw the furrows badk, which completely 
answered the purpose of two mcmldiiigs, at n Htde 
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trouble and expence. His example and success hat 
introduced the practice of potatoe planting, on that 
part of the Cotswblds^ to a considerable extent. 

Preserving. On a farm well covered with buildings, 
the potatoes are kept in houses. The inside walls are 
lined with turf : coal ashes are strewed at bottom^ to 
the depth of six inches : on this the potatoes are piled,, 
^nd covered at last with another laying of ashes' of the 
same thickness. Where ashes are plenliiu)^ they are 
mixed throughout the heap. By this management, all 
exuding moisture is absorbed, and the potatoes are 
seldom found to *' start" or sprout. Where ashes are 
not to be had, dry sand will answer the same purpose. 

If there is no convenience of biulding, 'they are 
^ pitted.'* The surface of the ground on a diy spot is 
skimmed off to an extent proportioned to the quantity 
intended to be preserved : loose earth is laid at bottom, 
and on this the potatoes are stacked, five or six feet 
high, then covered on all skies with straw^ After this, 
mould collected from the sides is thrown over to a con- 
siderable tliidcness, and the top is finished like the ridge 
of a house. Those who are patticulariy careful, cov^ 
these heaps with a coating of thatch, whidi adds to the 
neatness of appearance, keeps the covering mould from 
being disturbed by frost, and cffiectually excludes all 
moisture. A channel of some depth is formed on the 
sides, by the digging out of the earth, which carries off 
superfluous Water, and keeps the bottom of the pit well 
drained and dry. 

The necessity of renewing these pits every year, is 
an objection to their utility. An improved and per- 
manent plan has been adopted in the neighbourhood of 
Gloucester. The soil is thrown out in the same manner 
as for pitting, to the depth of two feet, and about six 
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feet wide : on the edges of this pit rafters, of eight or 
ten feet Jong, are raised, which meet at the top. ridge- 
ways. Upon these, slabs, refuse of board, Qcc. are laid 
and fastened, so as to form a close floor for a covering 
of mouldy whicbis tak^n from what was dug out, and 
legularly continued from bottom to top on each side, to 
the thickness of a foot or more, and over thi» a good 
coat of stubble thatch is laid, which is occasionally re- 
peated, till the whole covering has attained the thick- 
ness of three feet or more. If the rafters are. placed 
pretty near to each other, peas-baulm, potatoe-stalks, 
Itc. will, in an. inferior degree, answer the purpose of 
boards* A door is made at one end, which, in frosty 
weather, is guarded with turf and straw from the admis- 
sion of the external air. A house thus constructed is 
effectually secured from frost or damp ; and, during 
snmmer, answers the purpose of a garden house, or de- 
positary of baskets, tools, &c^ The first expence and 
,Ioss of ground are the only objections, to this method ; 
but the expenee is not repeated, and the loss of ground 
is well compensated by the convenience of it, as a 
store-house in the summer. 

Potatoes are allowed to be an exhaqsting crop, and 
therefore require continual supplies of manare oa lands 
already in tillage. On new broken leys, they are an 
excellent preparing crop for wheat ; they mellow the 
sod, and lower the soil to a proper degree of strength, 
which would otherwise make the wheat stalks rank and 
lodged. Old pastures let from five to eight guineaa.per 
acre in the district we have been chiefly considering, 
for potatoe planting; yet, under good management, 
the returns are profitable, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing calculation. 
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Oiie hundred sacks of i^fu^retable potatoes^ 
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la this elttitoate^ the crop is valiied stAe price thi^ 
are worth immediately from the gDonndi where^ Jio«{^ 
ever^' they are pitted^ and kept till.the latter lind of^thfs 
season^ the price is from 8Si^ to . 10»». per sack^ ; 

Xhe curled pojbatoe, which used to be. so troublesome 
to the planter, is now seldom seen ; this is suppo$ed to 
be owing to. the chimge of seed^ and inUodqction of 
new sorts, from, the northern parts of the island^ and 
elsewhere. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Though the county has been distributed into three 
districts, for the purpose, of this survey ; yet there are 
some passages of land^ to which the mode of husbandry 
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lb n^tt^ of those clistridi!^ tifiH '^pply. A considerable 
^x^ftihn, (ft rather varfationi bf this wti, b^Cituni ih l6e 
Ibw^ pArt Of the Vde^ compl^ettdlfi^ the t^aHsbii laii? 
froi Aykon/Frandptou'Cottetel, Winterbourn]; S^. ' 
'' ^iL'The soil of this district ik W W Mlldl'tofettr 
^ro^cially '' tite grit/ |i«Mtattj ;iih^)b#> nfttf 1^ 
^nkk iiori:^niaI^^6h&!k of rdl gtft 8^^^ Mf^ ih 
9oii^ ^ace9 sepfltatesinto a thr6¥tile/:iil otheM ti^i^ 
^n& pihrin^ st^ney proof' against tfae^ changes if'^be^ 

^^ J totMionlpf crOps. The fend if kept^'' twO yeitetfup 
^nd ^w^:year%49.^N^'% WJipi^ broken up from the ck>-» 
^er^leyi -wheat is sown>jtthGD barley, with seeds. This 
xonrseir seldom interrupted, except occasionally by a 
%x6t^ oJr "p otatoes before the wheat, and, where the soil 
is more loamy, oats instead of barley before clover. 

• ^ feef^ -ation. " The ley which bas stisQ* tW» y^W, is 
Ploughed once about Michaelmas, and the seed sown 
UMaMt fMiiutft j)i£!bsoad4fEi8t,'iiiaroittiutok ainft m half 
^ffte^kicn^'if dbilM>r^8MSJp«cks; Tbeiwvdls ^ften drtl- 
' jM:' by^'hand:: iwQte«^^ makei ohaDnelsr itith'^e 'h^^ 
across theliedteyivjhitthihitfveiitfftn fo»i»ed^%y 
jidliie Widd) of half ii ]fljg;iafid^drop'tbe^e«d kito tiiem, 
letfVffiig w d Wta^e <f abdtit «6^li imM&i- heiM^h ^ach 
vKbifAiR^I t ttii^ ii&gteetx^ ii go^d^lh^thod, {>at%icutetfy 
'ibt kKe-^rkv 1%e^pettee is ^abo^t 7«» ^rift»t, aM 
the quantity of seed used about six pecks. - ' -'^ 
Crops, whether drilled by hand or with the plough, 
are always hoed ihth% sprifig, and afterwards occa- 
sidhally deaned with the paddle. On the brcmd-cast, 
fe harrbw^ is sbmetitiies drawti over in spring, arid aftet'* 
: Wards Wteeavy Toll; bw nnfeiit be very foul, which is 



MMoM'thedai^^ the hoists tiot njied : tile f»«^i Wr«(it 
ftpi «HI bcfcaftlen ireiqidr^; irkh the pAddl6<)i' ^TiFeedhl^g 

h^/ ■ 5 : • ... ^ ::.■.. . •...'. ^;- 

' Tb^ iMr^^i^ is ncMljr as^ in btber ' f/ke^n, estc^ 
itaka Aixttr tttubMe k lej| on liid'^oiHKli'^viMelJ 
Iriiid kjfttf't^iitlirtd'MMcfc^; or ''.tj^tlntigs,'' of fe^^bclaKCHii 
If the weather be stormy and catching, ihe^Mi^te'lm 
Market «f^ 'ita^^fuc^W^r cedte; alK)dt^tii6#iie (^ 
thd Itoy wteJteoick, ki tlife 'fi^A; ^nd id^e^ kft'tiH liil 
etm^Mf^ Wtefe to ^^ttrry'diein. 
^ Heaplfifg, Mhdi»gv etid^twdcing, Ss. pi^ acce> llricfii 
six qtttMn^ ^ ^MAk to^ach ttiln. 

Av^erage 4Mpi fbiitjr Imgldii'} niid icHuegood laiMll 

Arty*-' ^^'•^••'^ ■•■' ^ :•••<••■ ■• 
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TURNIPS. 

If tb^,haciEfpt bagpfius to jb^ eacly^ ^nd weajdier fa* 
vourabl^ jl^ l^fid ^ plpugjbed iixuB^iajtely ^fte^r tb^ 
wheat i^i^f^j, ^i)d tvurqips so|i|rn: 4>fifi^ ar^ ^salle^ 
3tpjbble turnips, The sorts are the early Datdi anfl 
J^orfoUfij, and the crop is frequently abuad^t : the^ a;^^ 
eaien o^ by ish^p folded ^min^ the wiffter^ ip^ M* 

iBARtSSYi 

If no turnips have beeq jBOwn, the rank weeds or 
ffrass on the stubbly aire first leateh clo^e dowp if then 
the land ploughed before. Chnstmas: in February it is 
crossed^ dragged, and rolled, to pulverize it ; the'CQUcn 
or quick ^rass is picked by hand, put into bieaps and 
burnt; the pshes are 'spread, and, before the next 
ploughing, a 'dressing of lime-compost is^giyen. llus 
jnahure is eaiH'ied from the &eap in carts Y'^ pots,*') and 
dispersed as the pot moye?. 9towly on, by a m^ with a 
Wide sbotei/ ^iThe land is fkeh Dghtly ploughed and 
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dragged. ftcr088{ the seedis sown at the r^ of fow 
bushels tQ ao r^cre, and harrowed in.. After this^ the 
seeds are sown inthe following proportions : If intended 
for feeding,. Jbalf a' bushel .of ray*grass^ £ve pounds of 
tKmegr-fsqdii^.a^id.^igbt pounds of boprcloyer. Fot 
}>aj,j|4lf ,#bQs)ielof njrgrass^ ten pounds of broad/and 
fir^ofbop-cle^rer* : 

. Broad ^elofFer is not sown f^ir feedings . because it is 
«aid tp bUK^ni^ jbitter tqwards the l^t ; ai|d ^me are of 
opinion, th)at ray*gras^.wpal4 bebeUe]r,omitl|9d.£Mr hay# 
as beings cparse^ >andf i:^ nutritions, wh^. dry. .IRiis 
opinion, perhaps, arises from .the custpili of cultipg il 
late^4 for theLquitkgro^^. of tbe.kay unDk^itfitfor 
the scythe before the other seeds, and therefore the d^ 
lay is the effect of necessity ; in this case, it would be 
better to leave it out. 

• If the land is not quitef clean after the' iteeds have 
been sown, it is again couched^ and the fifth collected 
into heaps, and buriit -as before, with a Smothering fire. 
The seeds imtnediately under the heaps ait necessarily 
destroyed by ^ the heat ; - to remedy which, ' after the 
ashes -have be^n scatteredi the rake is drawn round to 
the spot, or a few fresh seeds sown. ThTs appears to 
be a wasteful practice, and is pursued merely to save 
the Jittle trouble of removing the collected couch to a 
{separate spot or corner of the field. 

The barley is mown iii the usual way,, ^t the rate of 
25. p6r acre,. and six quar^ of drink. Foiir quarters are 
reckoned the average crop. It is cocked with large 
wooden forks, which get up, the work so fast that two 
women are kept employed ia raking after one msui. 
When sufficiently dry, it is put mto large mowsi and, 
at a proper season, ihresbecl out at Sd. per bushel, jsnd 
drink. On winaowinig, ^ch is included in the thresh* 



isg/ a idinaer or supper is allowed. Oni^^Urftw^u^givdfo 
lO'drycows and young bensiSir.i^ > s>.n 

Clover. First year^ mow aod sometimes seed; *th^ 
best practice, however^ 4s allowed to be^ to feed^fflhe 
aftermath. ; Second year, feed off witb sheqij or mow^ 
as jearly as posnble,* laad tfafen ploagli up, lliiWfBetk, mi 
turnip, betwieen newend pld Midsummer»^ay;^ 'These' 
tarnips are fed, or sdd' off> for ^eooaarket, time enoiigh 
to^ receife !the wheat crop.-. . .Price of mowing, clover or 
.gra88> £s., per acce^' with: dinnor; or 3s. 6c7« with drink 
wAji ■ J. ■ .. : , •■•• :•.:•• r-j:- ■ " -'- ■' 

. Manure. Fold yard, or^/' barton'.^ dnng, is always 
used .when diere is a sufficient supply:;, this is made 
during winter from the cattle at 'Straw, or feeding 
heasis. . ; In the spring it is collected in faeaps> carried 
out, and put together ; this is never mixed with Ihne. 

Lime^compost is managed in the following manner: 
A length of land, commonly near the hedge,- cmt on the 
side* of the highway, is ploughed up, and the mould/ 
thrown into a high ridge ; along the middle of this, a 
channel is drawn, and lime fresh from the kiln is de* 
posited in it, and covered a foot thick with the side 
earth. When the lime has lain long enough to be half 
slaked, the whole is turned and mixed ; and usually a 
secood time, after it is perfectly slaked, when it is fit 
for use. A hundred bushels, at 3d. per bushel, at .the 
kiln, are allowed to an acre. 

•Another kind of manure is'made in this district from 
straw, potatoe*haulm, &c^ laid on the roadsy and there 
trodden to pieces: the whole is afterwards scraped 
together, laid in a heap, and occasionally turned, till it 
is rotten ; then used as a covering to the lime in the . 
ridge, before the mould is thrown on. 
The old one-wheeled-plough has long baen established 
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itt IhU dk^e^ ;lilit k,V!li^tOi te.mpcrsedea by tbd 
Beverstone^ which is {QUQA:%(^4m%^tlm toJik w)m» cleat 
ftjMn $tmet,.bfe^0r ihto.ftiijrriHh0^^ ) 

> Pfio^ iftoQ^Hii0lik :i4. 4>er poiuia, USk4 hop 

7Imi|^iBg».ift<^ per iiC|«f* / jGod^ 4|i2;|ior buabellmt the 
pit. . . LabofUwi ir^gtei /^^p4sr< ^aj>r and. ;ditin|i« A$ 
tArreat, ^i.6(i i^itill^vidliuJs aii4i^ 
: .vAnotber exoeptiou to. the fpi^ral ^pracl4ee of the 
(AMiBty> ticciiuSB.iii the tHtag^lpkkb iinifdial^ly around 
Gloucester^ and a &w other plac^, yth^xe ^ crop is 
rased ^vierj yMr^ and di«no<» ciUed bVety year^a land, 
Thehig^ rejotiogpf land pear the ci<^i pUig^es the far^ 
merto keep it ia eoalinual^oukiiratioo : and where the 
doil k sapdy or loamy^ it is v(ery c}ei^> but otherwise oi| 
that which is tnoi^ stiff* .:Tbe greater par^ indeed, be- 
ing appUedt^gitrdenibg>:ili||ani^ged^ with the spade^ 
aad kept in high conditioiij and free from weeds. There 
is no regularity in the su€piess|on of crops ; ca^e only 
beingtalcen that two white: straws do not follow eacl^ 
otber^ Peas for early ga;thering are much planted, 
and are generally off in good time fo^ pcftatoes b^ 
turnips.' . . 

In the parish of IkeeFbttrst, th^ soil is a deep red 
loam, and bo rich that it scarcely requires manure. 'j\ 
fallow is not<known, a^tkd yet the land is kept perfectly 
clean from weeds ; the crops are strong and abundant, 
and (he -whole management reflects much credit oil tiie 
kisowledge aiid attention i:|f the cultivator-s.'*^ 

* ■ ■ 

^. In walking over the tillage fands of th^s paiish^ the present 
year (jv^y 17$ iB05,) the wlieat stalks were seldom less than six 
fiet'high, siiid pr6pirtionabl3r strong and well headed, ^e 
|>eans still higher, and W^llhtiii^'witb pods, as well as more free 
^m l^ijglitthaaotfiiers whidbL Ihad sejeiu 



piuc^^p. pompost vith ^xihy Mfi *c X9Um%9f WW» 
i$ wbe«t .fku cjover-lejr; l^fai b^ftusjf tbifSA;W%i'^WF^ 

M^.meadow land b(^iig,i^|i^l; fftfi^ki ^rWnriiyiAf 
^biindatice of bayfor wiUttfr 9^«is«|iQ)ti9{l* 7%^ Vioajr 
oist^tlabaodfy ;pTfyv]aila> aii4 iM^i-Md p? fs ai» dA^ 
tM ia the comrtiOQ wlay* . . . • 

iltt Appdrley (a tythiog.of tBjs fiariisb) it.i^ oOiafMH 
#f <QMHre thaar^acx) abi^li, wbir^ woold bp prpdac^iti^ of 
^reat ittUky if iiic)ofMid;,4a pre$mt a few jsbfl^^ m4 
geese in atwiidaAc^ are ibt pnncipa) iMck It^ i» avb** 
j«ot to* Jbe iouddatdd on i9very POt^UnaTiPf Aci^verp^ 
this> bowev^^ and^f ^inopar toaoag^q^i^j milgbt be pr!»? 
ventad^oilturaied'feoadYaplage^ ... .. , .. 

: Marl forum itbe i^bfiibraiMwi ^ M^ly tbfi ^flK#.v)f 
thiflf parish^ I though it 19 noi vsod % maii(||ej l^Ht fifF 
covering ^ tb€| wwtUt instead ^ fK9Q?9; % wluiob 
purpotejT it i» exoallaaUy adapted; tba% bpi^evi^i, tb? 
farmer^ without suspectiag it> cairi^ a qodo^fiderabla 
portion off with the duQg^ etery time it v». scrapped an^ 
collected together^ 
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' An Inconsiderable quantity of flaW k now grown iii 
the county, though, a tew years since> it was much 
other wia^ in the Vale of Evesham. From an opinion 
that the land was impoverished by the growth of it, it 
has beeh in a great measure discontinued, and the 
tenants feslrictfed in their leases. ' There seems to be ni 
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question as to the Faictof impdrerishmentj since no part 
of the prodaoe is left'in or on the ground, of consuijied 
out of it, so as to be brought back again in the form of 
manure; and experience proves the necessity of-re- 
'^E^niiting, by some means or other^ the TegetatiDg 
powers which have been-exhausted. As a first cropi on 
the hreakiiig up of oM leys, it i8> if notunotgecdonable^ 
at least preferable either to paring and burning on 
strong soils, or planting wheat. In paring and burning, 
there is a waste in di6 thickly matted turf of tbe VcJe 
lands : and in planting wheat, the hopes of the harvest 
are often destroyed by grubs, which mre sheltered and 
nourished in the roots of tbe grass and weeds; whereas 
tbe root of flax is said to be seldom injured by insects un- 
der ground. As a preparation, theref<Hie, for whc^ on 
strong lands, (and on these only can ftaxi be planted 
with advantage,) it is useful, and, like potatoes, which 
are equally exhausting^ employs the land profitably, 
while the sod is rotting ; but where crops of flaxr are re- 
peated; it is necessary to dress the land with good ma* 
. nure : the little, however, which is grown in this county, 
is usually sown on fresh-broken pasture in the Vale ; 
or, where it is not, the cultivator contrives to bring on 
the estate an equal quantity of substitute to what is lost 
by this crop, either of rbad or street scrapings, or other 
artificial composts. 

Preparation, The land h ploughed in the common 
way once, and the turf being turned regularly with the 
grass downwards, the new surface is harrowed fine, and 
freed from clods and apertures, 
. Seed. Two bushejs are sown on an acre broad-cast, 
and lightly buried with the harroiWt , That directly from 
Riga is preferred ; and this is considered as improper 
to be repeated more than four times. Fresh imported 
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Rigdr seed is worth 18s, per bushel; common seed; ot 
the produce of England, 8^. .. • '"' " 

* Time. The last fortnight in Mardi, or first weefe hi 
April. .»•■■»• .•■•■• .^ -.::: •. Ai\ 

• Culture^ The growing plants aretept perfectly cKaW 
from weeds^ and thi^ is usually done with the hsiihid by 
women on their knees. Soon after -the flax is up^ icis 
liable 'i6 be ihjured> and even destroyed, by an inject 
likeaflea, and a grub of a dun colour, about thr^ 
quarters of an inch long: tbe former eats the leaves; 
the latter eats off the stalk close to the surface of the 
ground. Against the ravages of the flea, no preventa- 
tives are applied ; but to stop the progress of the grub, 
it is found to be a good practice, to .turn into the flelid, 
at night, a large quantity of youizgdiicks, which will 
seurdi for these insects with great reguliEurity, without 
doing mischief to the tender plants. The same manage- 
ment might probably be used with suqcess among tur<- 
nips.- Rooks are often useful for the same purpose: if 
they happen to discover these grubiB> they will destroy 
fill, or the greatest part of them/^nd are t^^refore en- 
couraged near £|uch plantations.. :.*•.; 

Harvest. About the begi nning of August;* the 4t$Ik8» 
if the season and other circumstances have be^n favourr 
able, will have grpwn to the height pf three feet, or 
something more, when they are drawn by hand,: at the 
rate of 4s. or 5s. an acre, and laid on the ground, where 
tliey remain, till dry ; after which they are " stelched,' 
or put upright in stacks, leaning against each other, 
and covered at top with loose stalks, to keep ,oiF the 
rain. Having thus stood a proper time, they are bound, 
and left some time longer in stucks, like wheat : then 
curried to the barn, where the seed is got out with the 
b«*ater, (an instrument in the form of a washer^s beetle,) 
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about a foot long and seven inches wide^ with a long 
hdndle. The straw is then tied op again^ and taken 
to die grass grounds, where it is spread to bleach. 
After having been again stelched, it is carried to the 
Vara, where it ig *' swindled/' ** hatchelM/' &e. As 
the crops are generally sold to the manufacturerj. the 
drawing the stalks, and all the subsequent processes, 
belong tOj and are paid for by him. The price of an 
•ere is, according to its goodness, from 10/. to 80/. 

The straw is esteemed better for the.oseof themanu* 
factorer, if drawn before the seeds are quite ripened; 
but aa an average crup will turn out ten busbeU or 
more, worth from 4/. to bL the stalks are seldom drawii 
tin the seeds are ripe* 

Flax plants are frequently annoyed by with-wind 
(cottvokuliis arv€H$is), and dodder (cusckt^ if^raptea}^ . 

BEKfF 
Is seldom raised in the county. 

. RAJPE AND CABBAGES 

Are grown by very few, and that in small quantities, 
for the purpose of food for cattle. In this respect, the 
farmers pf Gloucestershire neglect an important article 
of agricultural produce, as the strong lands of the Vale 
are well adapted to the production of both. Experi^ 
ence, in other counties, has proved the great advantage 
of such crops, not only as increasing the quantity of 
food>* but also as an useftil change in the rotation of 
crop* : the system of the Vale, however, is at present 
adverse to their introduction. 

* No food is equal to rape, if fed off at tbe Utter end of Au- 
gust aiiii September, for finishing fat sheep ; or, if they cannot 
i^c ttuuie out by that time, it will thicken their coats, and ma|ce 
:acui ileihy for market. 
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We^e fortna-ly awieh culttriated in the middle Vale, as 
lij^pearsby'tbem^fitioa liitrd^of tbem in ttie ancietii 
fyAe teprlcsffii} bntqow not a hundred acres are planted 
ill thecoWty. 

Prefmiration.' Old feys are preferilsd; they wiH, 
laowevef , gr6Tf ott the sdme land for many successive^ 
years^ €6' long as couch and' other weeds can be kept 
^nder; and daring all this tidse manure is said not iEp 
be required. 

• Old ^pattwe Itttids are oaee p}oughed> and on the in^ 
verted sod the seeds are sown broad-cast: they are 
ttfushed inwitk thorns fastened to a hurdle, because 
tiie tiiiesr^f the barrow would let iti the seed too deep. 

The sa«|je pfej^atioh is therf on old tilla^ lands, 
e«cepi Where mtne pkm^hings are reqiiited to make 

ihenicle^n. • ' 

S^d; Prom t^o^to thtee pecks iipon an acre. A 
sufficient quantity is easily collected iroin the plants 
when ripe and dry, as they shed upon the slightest 
motion. Wheh a farmer "first begins to pliant any part 
of his estate, he purchases them of a neighbouring 
growet;dnd the price is usually the same which wheat 
bears at the time. 

Time* About* the middle of 'March, or within a 
a week after phmghing^ accbrding to the season; but 
sowing i^'not esteetiied fayodrable, after the beginning 
of April* 

Cultivation. When the plants are come into large 
leaf, they ^tre* thinned to about twelve inches distance; 
dnd those which tSfe drawn^ may be transplanted to fill 
up intervals in the same ground, or on any other plan- 
tation. About the beginning of June, in the first year. 
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they are '^ spittled;" that is^ the workman, with a 
*^ shoe>'' or small spade, turns over the surfaoe-mould 
carefuUy between every plant. About two montbf 
after, th^y are ^^ grited ;" that is^ the mould is turned up 
four or five inches under, and thrown to the plants : if 
the land is filthy, the same operation is repeated a^\ii 
October/ and; the mould brought close round the roots 
with the common hoe. In the March following, 
they . are again grited, and sometiipes ^' tqmped,*' or 
moulded, close round, to 4nake them f' haddle" out, 91; 
throw for-th side-shoots. 

Spittling generally co^ a guinea aqd a half an acie ; 
and gritingy 9,5s. with d]:ink. . ^ / 

Harvesting. Abouttbe latter epd of July, or early iit 
August^ they begin to ripen, and thea.^e put in the foi-s 
lowing manner. Firsts the c^ntjrs^ s^^QQ>^ .of .eiach plant, 
called the King, is qut with a small. ha^ed.imtramejQtj 
like a pruning knife, which has a string run through.tbe 
handle, for the purpose of. hangpg, it on th^ wrist, 
when, as it. often happens, it is necessary to strip off 
the leaves. They are cut with about i^iioe inches of 
stem, and, being tied round a stick, are carried di-. 
rectly from the field to the drying shed, which is a, 
building well covered, but open on the sides to. the free 
circulation of air. About nine days after, the cutter 
goes, over them again, taking off such as are ripe, and 
repeats tlie operation at the same interval, as long as 
any remain worth cutting. Afte^ they have been pro«, 
perly dried, which will probably be in a fortnight, they 
are taken off the stick, and sorted. 

The produce of the second and subsequent cuttings 
are sorted, according to their size, into Queens, which 
are the best teasles ; Middlings, next in value ; and. 
Scrubs, which are but little esteemed, excepjt in years 
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«f scarcity, or when the 'clothix^r'trade k «mi$U4lljr 
brisk. The Kings, which ore large and coarse, arege* 
nenilj sent into Yorkshire, to be used on c)(^ of 
coarse texture* - . -■■',';•. -r 

Being thus sorted, they are tied up in buQcbes, oK 
• g^etm," each glen cqi:itaiQing twenty teasles. , TweWy- 
five glens aa^e fastened on a staff, and forty staflSi:mdke 
a pack, which thus contains^ twenty thousand. teasleiBi 
Of Kipgs, a glen contain^, only.ten; a staff tbil^ 
glenft ; and a pack thirty st^, making njjae tbo^sandi 

In this state they are stacked, in a close building, iKi 
the fomd of a small rick ; and, if they sweat- a little^' 
the quality and smell are impfoved; but if they afe^tf^ 
moist, they. are spoiiei' -In the/following Manch,jbej 
are fit for -$ale, and the :aTetage. price of Queens per 
pack may be fijfed.at five4>oands; they.faai^J)eea/80JU 
as high as twelve guineas. iif :!♦: r.j - : - -./i 

Produce. Ten. plucks upo^ itti^aicre: are). est^m^ a 
fair crc^ji tbpugfa they h^v^ \iseBi knowli t6 riaei.Co 
tincenty. ; ; : " . /• .-.,.• .} ■■ .. -.; /•..^! 

The teasle (4ipsacmfulhnumy is a bteunial plalit ; 
those which ''run,'' or bearjheads the second yefuv'JQK^ 
mediately die ; but there are alinfays some ;which>do: not 
run, till. the-^hird year; these 4re called ^fyor^s/' T^ 
supply the place of those that have run, it is usual to trans- 
plant young ones from other beds ; or, if it be intended 
to keep the land several years in teasles, fresh seeds are 
sown ioi the vacant spaces ; and thus the gixwndis^cofi^ 
standy replenished, and produces su^essive f^rops, 
without exhibiting any signs of diminiition in point of 
strength, or .wanting manure: manure, indeed,, is 
esteemed injurious, as running the plants too much to 
stalk, and less to head. Theca is no\i^ a field in the 
, parish of Eastingto^, seven miles below Gloucester, 



which tiaii* home thk ^rep for thote ihnA ivrtnt/f y^t9 
wUhout chaiige ; tt w-ouldy hoWever^ ih>w beg^odimsM 
Wndr)^€^ ^ttgh it «p/ and g]v€ it« yMffl foHoi^/-f4Mi 
the purpose of destroying the coucb^ 8ur«' Wfdtf ^ithkb 
ft'ia'^miil. '-'■■■ -■■; .ii--..-'— -.i: i.;:>..;' 

- Tieasles^ ivhen sawn on An bid Uy, mi cbmin^d 
ooly'for two. or Aree jrecn-^^iard an '«xcelknl pj^pa^^ 
ratioQ for wheat': the rotthl^ sod, on whieh itisakf^ 
ftii^op^r'to 'pdtiwheiit; oa -^f^^bunt-io^ tbegr«ibi a^ 
iktecit M^ hmhimr ifr' tHe roota, jgf^teXkf Keiiwe$ 
Aemit6 a 9tal>e df grettt t4(AirM8 i and ^« ii^M^ity 
«f kee(>iag it clean during; Ait tlb6#^yaahr> lifa^-4t 
iaaihid.BtiEiteof cttki^miom* . : i' .-^ L::: ; : ; ^ .. ! 

Hie fly; and Um> ibneh ttvoiitsp«;i«t«i4hep^.{Aritfoi^ 
en^niet 'if this plant: the foffmar-aooiackiiaa AUavbt 
file yoan^ leates, but saMoqi Wfib tiidt ihMh{tt9bM: efl> 
fects as to turnips. • *• ^ -"i '^"^ • ••^* J-'^ r' 

Hf ttdi Yaid duritf^^e^tiiti^ of >hU»M>rtiQg>' o(Wi'k|ts 
die head ; ihib, indte^j is wl^at t^ ^itOs^ him mom 16 
fear, as likely to be materially injurious to his cz6p9^ 

The operations of cutting^ i&c. are iisukllj perfWiked 
by day labourers ; sometimes, which Is taioredie^irable, 
by men, who undertake to cut, dry, and inakefit for 
Bale, at 10s. per pack, with drink, carriage excepted': 

CALCULATION ON AN ACRE. / 

BEBTOJt. 

Rent of land for two^ears 
One ploughing **••«»« 
Spittling once - ^ ^ : -* • . 
Griting three times - •= . . • 
Seed and sowing . •• •» * * . 
Cutting, drying, &e; at 10?. per pack and 
drink^ ten packs of good teasks • - € 5 
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* ■ . t ' . 

Takes fer twoTelM '^ . . - - 6 ^ p 
MisceUaneous expences of cariytug jfrom the 

field, and to the manufacturer - - - 1 1 

^ Total expen^^s 17 f* 6 

Profit on two years i ^^ 32 5 6 



. . »t - . . 



5a 

. ^ . i ■ ■ ■' ■ 

,,.. /.'*-. • til 

-; CREHXTOR. i / :" 

Ten packs •-•-••» 50 - &■ © 



Thii d^itig syst«lh iBeems capable of being a^(^eA 
^ith great ad viihta^ge in the cnltrvation of tea^€»: Aid 
a6re cbiiiaiiis' 4d>586 squarie feet, c^nsiequelidy W<yutd 
grbw as many ^Iktits. Snppdsing evd^y plant to '<»^^ 
ten good heads, '^hich is a 16w'bal<hi1aiion, theprod&cae 
would be 455,600, ;orWehtyi3onepac& and a' half. iSfk 
the br6ad-ca6t plan, thb regiilarity cannot be obtained^ 
but if drHb Were drawn, eitlfer ddwn or across thb 
iridges, dnd die sMs thinly scattered in them, mey 
might aftei'wards be hoed out, or drawn for transplants 
ing to' their measured distance; besides that the trouble 
qf spitding and jgriting would be considerably reduced, 
and also the inconvenience lessened of going among 
ihem to cut and collect. 

Considering the 'high value of a crop of teasles, it is 
a little ^torprising that, among the grea): quantity of 
old, sour, or worn out pastures, in the middle and 
lower Vale, so little should be converted to this purpose. 
Many thousand acres would be improved by breaking 
up, and, for the first two years, would be advantage- 
cusly employed in rabbg teasles, and supplying an 
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Vticle for the use of the manufactures in the county^ 
which i^ now, purchased^ at distant plaqes. Bjr this 
gia^agepient also, the great object of ii^creasing.jtjie 
•tock of bread-corui wxmld be attended |Q. . . . . , - 

CORN WEEDS. 

. Tihe weeds which prldcipally infest tillage lands, are 
charlock^ May-weerfJ' dodder, corn-mint, common 
poppy,, common mild persicaria, hairough, horsetail, 
•ficH crow-foot, melilot, couch-grass, common thistle, 
corn convolvulus, wild oat, blue-bonnet, colts-foot, 
ehick-weed.- 

■ "Charrdck. (SInapis). This is the most common 
,i;ree4ixi th^ Vale : .dufijog tjyssmriyner, both on the fal^ 
jbo^'s and, in the planted %lds, i^ yellow Uossoms pre- 
ii^jcaipatie ov^r every other plant, and, unless destroyed 
in this state> leaves animmejose crpp of seeds behind- 
.To check the increase. of this weedt; ,the attentive far- 
m^r sufierjs it to come ip to blossom, on the fallows, and 
.thjen turps it in. with the plough.;^ , This is not always ef- ' 
fectual f for frequently th^. plants being pierdy moved, 
but, not from the roots, and havving two. or three inches 
above ground, soon recoyejc the damage tliey have sus. 
tained> and go on to seed before the next ploughing* 
Women or children should go over the land with the 
hoe a few days after, and cut up the reviving plants ; 
or Iambs should be kept on the fallows, which are said 
to eat off the tops with avidity. In the planted fields 
they are hoed up, and, as some will unavoidably escape, 
women are sent in among the corn, after it; is grown 
to a considerable height, to pull out the weeds in blps* 
som with the hand. Though the farmer will certainly 
diminish the quantity, and prevent any new accession 
by this attention, yet many years of good husbandry 
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Hiufttf elapse, beTore the ill effects ariiirig fteih* tKe iiS^- 
Xgehce of fonher ciildvsttors can te conqiiered j fof this 
^eed; being strongly charged with essential oil, will ciMa- 
tinoef in the gi^ouhd for an incalculable period of time 
Uninjured, and^ as often as the soil is turned up, a quan- 
tity win be brought suflSiciently within the influen(*e'of 
the atmosphere to vegetate. In 1804, 1 sa\if, in the pa- 
rish of Brocfcthrop, a conSiderabife pbrtioti cf land iu 
the common field, completely covere'd with this w6ed, 
and the seeds perfectly ripe, aind shattering on the 
ground. The ploughing had been neglected till neatly 
the autumn ; and as the land was not cropped, the char- 
lock grew in great abundance, and left more ^eeds than 
the good husbandry of half a century wilt ^radicat^. 

An agricultural writer has observed, that what is vul- 
garly called charlock in' the Vale of Gloucester^ rs fealTy 
the common mustard (sinapis nigra), cultivated In the 
north for its flour. It i^ often here collected by the 
country people for the same purpose ; and before the 
simple mode of Kving among the ancient farmers fell 
into disuse; few farm-houses were without a cannon ball 
and bowl, in which the mustard seeds were bruised, an d[ 
the flour saved for the table, with the black husks unse- 
parated from it. The lands in the neighbburhdod of 
Tewkesbury were probably much (employed in raising 
mtrstard-seed in ancient times, asi welf as 6ther parts o( 
the Vale ; and hence the proverbial expression. . 

May-Weed, maith^, or mathern (anthefnis cotuta)^ 
^fteni dterruns a whole field, pafticuiarly when planted 
with peas, a(o that only the white bloss6in of (he weed is 
to be seen; ' The only chahcie of destroying this stink- 
ing weed, is by- the drill husbandy, where room is left 
lor the &ee use of th^ hoe. In the broad-cast way/ 



they niU9t be bazul pulled; and diis i&Bjot cmly a.tecUaAft 
woxk^ but also ia some respectadangeKouSy foe tb^|!ai« 
a q,uaiky iu the plaat so ocaxious, that it will oftan. goisoa 
the bands of the weeders, particaiarly if th(Nne beaof 
scratch or sligf)t wound alceadj upon ibem. 

Dodder (.cuuuta europaa) is k great eaejta&y t^ b#aM^ 
yetehes, and some other plantg, but is;.ne^er seiA-aoioBg: 
wheat, barley^ or oats* As sooa as it baa fixA4 ofi^ ib^ 
plantj^it separates from the r6ot« axid, like other pafasiii^ 
cal weeds^ draw& aU its noiu'ishineiit from the j^kinlk 
has embraced. Large quantities, of beanf are ofteft 
ruined completely by it^ so as nott» carr; a smgle |^<) 
and no method has yet been discovered to dastioj^ it.;. 
for though the root cannot be founds yet it mm^ fe^ 
turns in some part of the fields where it baa oa«fi'begun 
to grow, whenever the plants on wlmh it fcadsji forn 
the crop of the season. 

Corn-mint (mentha arvensia) is a common weed on 
domp soils, and increases fast by footJ^ wfaerCxfor want 
of frequent ploughing and dragging>.it is negJiBoled* 

floppy (papaver rkaas) is common in alLligtii. and 
sandy soils, particularly in the neigbbonsbood of Olou- 
cester. Since tlie practice of boeinjj baa become gona^ 
ral, this weed has much diminished ia quantity. 

Common mild persicaria , (poljfgpnum ferskari^^t- i^ 
chiefly found in moist clay lands^ on. the sidafr of ditoboa 
most frequent. 

Iluirough, '^ hairlff/' eteayeri (gaUm» aforinc'), ifi a 
troublesome and frequenjt weipd among, corn oa all soilv 
and not easily destroyed, 

Corn-ho];^etail (eqmsttum. arvqisa) isk foundr onljTf ojn 
moist soils, and cannot ^easii; be. oonquored bnt b^ 
draining. ....... 

Corn-crowfoot (ranunculffs arvcnm) is a neat little 
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if^^taieies^ and grows meft abimdantly ior strong loadiy'lr 
.^Ijb^ soil^ D^p aiMl fitet^ent stiff kigr witlv the ktmt 
«re: ii^slt Hkelj t^ lessen it^ qaaiitifejr. 

Itort in the araMe kmb of Kke< Vale.* Bid iot! dris 
idf d* odftumUmt^ate ai» unpioasiant taste to the flow of 
Hf^itatilji with wirivh it lieaip|iens ta be mixed, fe Might po9* 
aHiljr be cnkiT^ed wish advantage. Us sdl anintoriir bch 
ktogtitg^ to tiis faraor aiSe ■nore' ot kse fend of it. 
: CoMi»'grass (tritkmn ttpens} is & most tmeUemte 
and afawost aDeeiM|im«fole ^eed on day lands: on ife * 
Ji§ht lesde and lwims> it fttey be dragged on^ alid fi- 
nished by ha^d-picksng^ with totev*^!^ eose^ biit on the 
^iff s6fl8, and paltkmlarB^ m the vret firroMm, nofdsuig 
<but repecited ploligfainge knd- exposter^tothesim dnriilg 
the heat of summer^ can check die increase of id; 
henee/ aft^ a wet soairbefv the Vale hnd^are geterblly 
ibui. A ci^ of spring vetehes is well' adapted to slin»- 
ther and keep it down* 

Common thistle (serratula arvenm) is earii^ coflh 
%«efed by ai^ention> on tilb^ lands. It may eithd* be 
drawn with the thistlc^^rawer, or ctitoff deep widrthe 
hoe or spiid*-hook. 

<i!enak-conYelmIf]s> btnd-^eed^ *^ witfaKwind^ (^M- 
^i^lm mrtetiBk,} is mos^ fireqnendy fband in du^ 
and deep loams, into which the roots strike sp far^thdt 
^ifetk treii<:;hing two* spit and half deep wiU Bcitida^ to , 
ite extremity ^ and the soDraUcst bit of th» iboi left^ li^ill 
upriiig and rise to die! surface. Is entwined i^ound^ and 
entangles ait pknits in svch avflSannev as eitfaiec to brii]^ 
$bem to tbei ground^ or dieckvtgBtatioB^ by its sftmtilee 
e^llH^sitii&etb ' t 

.m9 
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' Wild-oat (avma/atua) is the growth of particular dts^ 

tricts, and cannot^ it is[ said^ be destroyed; < In fields 

•where the greatest care has been taken to hand-pull 

every stalky it has appeared the following year in e^ 

qual abundance. In new broken' up leys, which have 

been in turf beyond the memory of man, they often 

spring up with as much bxiuriance as if they were the 

•aatural produce of the soil. Hoeing, when the land is 

planted with :beans or peas, will dieck thein ; bat when 

they grow among wheat, it is not easy to distinguish the 

plants while young ; and, in .this casci they lure left, till 

diey ane nearly i» ear, andar^ then drawn by hand. 

Bine-bonnet, knap-weed, corn-flower, (centattrea ey- 
anu$,) is a. weed common in. some fields, principally 
wher^ the soil is loamy jand mixed with pebbles. It 
^hould be extirpated by the hoe,, and, when grown to 
Uossom, by the hand. 

Coltsfoot (imdlago farfara) is not found except on 
soils which are poor in their, nature,, and subject to 
moisture. Fertilization by manure, and draining, are 
-tbeobvious remedies. 

'- Ghick-weed (akine media) grows most plenUfully on 
good and well cultivated lands. It mats so closely 
round the plants, and covers the surface so completely, 
as to keep out the influence of sun and air; andthfrre^ 
ibre requires to be rempved, which is best done with the 
hoe. 

Although there is scarcely any species of weed but 
.what may be found on the various tillage lands of the 
.county, these are .the principal objects of the farnH 
«r*s attention; and no doubt, under the improved sjrstem 
of agriculture, and more spirited, and scientific manage- 
ment, they will annually decrease, till the fields sbaH he 
as they ought, &s clean as a garden. 
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SXCT. r.<rf>llATVSA£ ME4PQV9 AMD f ASTOBEk 

X HB riche$t natural meadows and pastures are fbcmd 
on the banks of the Seveili^ and other rivers which mn 
through the Vale. They are liable to be overflowed 
once or twice every year^ and receive their whole mt^ 
nure from the deposit of muddy particles^ which subside 
during the inundation. The Avon, is said to bring 
down the richest manure from the hills o£ Wai>inck'r 
shire; it is also certain that the Severn^ in its progrei6» 
collects from the Tame^ and other rivulets/ a red mi, 
which leaves, on the meadows a sediment of strongs fenih' 
lizing powers. The effects are felt some miles beloW 
Gloucester ; and the large meadow proprietors place their 
dependence of a strong crop of grass, on the land bav^ 
ing been overiSowed during the winter, or early in the 
spring. Farther do.^n the Severn, the herbage assumaa 
a different quality, in consequence of the salt watear 
thrown over the lands by the tide. These meadows, or 
marshes, are generally grazed, being esteemed to afford 
the best possible pasture for horses and cattle, that re^ 
quire rest and spring physic. The beginning of May is 
the usual time for taking, or ^' tacking,'' in stock for 
pasture, and the prices are as follow. Horses, 4$. per 
week ; two year old colts> 3s. 6d. \ two year old beasts^ 

M3 
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is, Qd: ; one year old^ Is. 6d. ; ^heep, Sd, in couples, o; 
6d. single. 

The meadows on each side of the Severn, from about 
six miles below Glpucester to the full extent of it abovcj, 
are mowed every vf ar: ' It is b6w ^jpiome almost a gene* 
ral practice, to sell the hay that is made from them to the 
barge-owners, for the supply trf the Shropshire coal an4 
other works, where a greater number of horses are em- 
ploy^ed Ibaa the aeigbbourhood^ eau ^ppty . wittx- bay ; 
yet, though the crop is thus every year taken away with- 
4Bt Wf Tetufl-n of flung txH ibe Und^ t^ ^produce oob^^ 
iiM^.» abuQiia^ as ever it vm in nhe memory lof 
mm^ bfiiog. littie ify» than tw^ ton$ ^n a9 aicre. Tim 
aeadovs 4>n tbe basks ^f l;be Iieden are iev»o JDionE; pmr 
ib^dse, owing to ihe soil brou^ down witb the overr 
^^mring' current from the rich binds of Mefehxdninet, 
If^die xnandatioo baf^ns M a fav^itraMe ^eason^ beffm 
jte^j M ipg is far adraftced, a&d ^Ipes mi jie long on the 
^nmidoHsyit is not .nnosual 40 cut ipo t^iifi -and a half of 
4uf^ on xnt aore. T:0 ixuznterbaknoe these admntoges, 
lK>Wver,iBi'sumn>er flood often comes on la the midst of 
jarvest, and «poib the whole crop. This river bein^ 
iElsattifld.up with aiiUs, and not sttAcieody increasing^ 
sii width iowards its efilux, gam receive but a small adr 
danitm jo£ water, witfaoui swelling oi/«r tbe adjacent 
laeadows ; and therefore a few hours of dLose rain neaf 
ike sonroe, will produce an inundation below. 

Tbe natucai gra^ lands x>f .the atbtir parts of the Vale, 
4Wt within teach of fioods, are genera% fertile, though 
lic^isqually ao with those which have been mentioned. 
ttey have, bowev^ advant/iges of their own, which, 
tiien iiKp tht account, raise them nearly to a level, 
Client is no dagger Off .kaing the crop from sndden invit-* 
dations/ and the quahty is superior. The herbage of 



Iham inust ikpend upon Hm sttiire ^ ti|t «>il^^«aii 
the means used to assist it. A cpAKS^^p'att^or jffcifft 
Iff sedge, ^ <»trnmig& ^rof,'' invaridbly ibewi itariT on 
ail poor clay^> and |iattaires of all desariptiaii p( :8cAfoil^ 
vhik lyiog in a vret and t^ioiprovad alata. On ibt 
contrary, creeping trefoil (trifolium npcjUB), iMadow 
9P«tchlipg :(iMji/ufrus prateusU), si9r|tetr«tceDted vamal 
grass {laitkoxaHthwn odoratum), moadow &%caa (fe^ 
tuta pratemis), deoida ti)i^ supenori^ of bcrb^i^^ ^nd 
generally of meadoiv .nismagemcnt* In various parts of 
the Vale, particalariy where a subsoil i^f blue day rises 
near tbe surface, a gr^ai deal of ppor, cold, aod aaptOK 
ductiye laud is found, bearing littlf faesidss coltsfoot 
(tusailiigo farjara), m^rsh flearbane (dncraria palm* 
tri$), and various sedges and rushes ; yet, however ihi# 
tractable and unpromising such laqd may be i|i appeal^ 
ance, there is no doubt b^ that, by the joint assistance 
of landlord and teaan^,. a v^uable alteration for the bet* 
Cer ought soon be made* 

Under tbe present management, as psually s^seureri in 
tbe leases, pasture lands are moivn and grac^ afcpr* 
nately : in ihe immediate vicinity of Gloucester and other 
towns, a crop of hay is geoerally had arery year ; but 
in these places manunp is pfesiif^, and the s4^ rich. 
On estates distant from toarns, the lands will not beat 
sBch continued mowing, without repeated mannriogi 
which in most shoatioDs is wanted fior the tilbge lands* 
This system, however, of mowing and graaing alter* 
nately, is by some able agriculturists exploded,- as bad> 
on a f^raa* farm ; hot if the same land be mowed eveiy 
year, and t!:e same fed or eaten ^ff, die whole manare 
of the yard should be carried to tbe mowing i^oaadL 
On dairy farms, cUis system U pecniiarly advamii£<»imv 

m4 
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if not absolutely, necessary to the making of gioo4 
ciieese. See chap. 13. sect. 1. . 

The manures mostly used are, stable-yard dohg, 
soaper's ashes, the soil of ditches an4 pools, scrapings of 
roads, common roal ashes, and sweepings of die streets. 
See chap. 12.. sect. 3* 

Next to manuring, in point of utility, is weefiing. This^ 
however, is not much the practice of the county ; iher^ 
is perhaps no branch of agriculture more neglected. 
Farmers are sufficiently a^are of the mischief occa- 
sioned by the growth of' weeds among the com, but 
seem' not even to suspect a similar effect on the grass 
lands. .The best grasses, however, are of too tender a 
nature to contend with weeds, which, being usually 
aofit.forwardin th^ spring, maintain their superiority, 
and occupy a large portion pf surface, till the harvest. 
. . Thistles of all kinds are very unpleasant weeds ; either 
green or.dried with the hay, they annoy the cattle in 
feeding, and therefore should never be permitted to 
grow long oa any land; to prevent their growing at all, 
is perhaps impossible, but the increase of them may be 
checked by early attention: while^ however, they are left 
to be mown with the grass, or to remain undisturbed in 
the highways during the summer, the seeds will be -disi* 
persed by. the wind in various directions over the coun- 
try : until a method, therefore, is adopted to correct 
the evil in its infancy, the labour bestowed by good 
farmers for the extirpation of this weed, will not pro- 
duce a complete effect, although it will prevent the 
tiiistle from being carried to the mow in a state of equal 
^laturity with the hay, and its seeds afterwards from 
^ing dispersed with the dung in the fields. W|is 
^very fiirmer to do the same, the encouragement to per- 
severe in the practice would be powerful ; but it is not > 



i>robabIej that a farmer will expend moch in doing ^Hat 
the negligence of a neighbour will render ineffe6tuid* 
Some thistles are annual, others perennial ; where thc^ dis^ 
tinction is not known, the safe method is to^t the tobt 
with a paddle deep in the grounds or draw up the root; 
and this should be done for the first time in spring;, 
and again pn the lattermath in autumn. See chap. 1^ 

Docks are extremely injurious to the herbage of pas- 
ture lands, but if taken in time may be easily conquered* 
If, however, they are permitted to ripen, they kave an 
immense quantity of seed for future crops ; and, being 
perennials, the ovil is increasing in such a multiplied 
proportion, as almost to exclude the growth of all other 
plants. In a large meadow adjoining Gloucester; these' 
weeds have matured and shed their secdsso many years, 
that, at the time of mowing, the whole appears like a 
crop of docks. The '^ dock spit or spade" is theinstru* 
ment with which they may be extirpated. This is a kind 
of crow or l^ver, with a claw at th|$ end, a little curved, 
and divided into two prongs, similar to a hammer for 
drawing nails : an arm projects at about eight or ten 
inches from the lower end, for the foot to r^st upon in 
forcing it into the ground, and a little above it> on the 
the back side, a curve of iron, projecting three inches; 
in the upper end, a handle is fastened as in a spade : the 
plaw seizes the root of the plant, and, by a gentle pres- 
sure of the handle downwards, easily draws it out of the 
ground : with this instrument, many hundreds may b^ 
eradicated in a day. 

Yellow rattle (rhinant/ius cristagalli) generally grows 
in moist meadows, ripens its seeds, and sheds them be- 
fore the time of mowing, when the. dry husks make a 
jattliiig noise under the scythe : at this time, it contains 



Da wi0rttiQU9 juice ntn^, ^f»gh, "whfiu gr#cii> 0W» m^ 
]lor«^, yniil spmetiniGA #at it rather e»gerl j^ aed u othtf 
iM^es.f ^&6e it, Ib^Mkg^ howeyer> no (iesinabile ^nidily 
1(9 fegojpofm^d iu citltiviatiaii^ j9J»d aftentioaes oycrrMaT 
mw l(»rg« patches of grcmo^^ it ought to lsis dftKiDfitd; 
iiQi) being » bienoial> this may easily be done, by gras* 
I9g .ld^ Iaq^ for. three or four years £olIiNrittg, . uxui takt* 
ing care that the stalks, which are left by the cattle, be. 
d^imva^ oiBT^witli » ^>tlt» before they are ripe emoiigh 
t^pjti^. ftbeir ^e4«, PX irJbHe they are in fuU bbssoa.^ 
. Tj^ i^Qinino^ 4(vr.b\eick fcDitp Qf knob iiieed^ proftnoU 
<^Jly *f h»jrd-he«^d9" (^niaurm nigra), n a Yiic and irartfa* 
)e^ H^0^^ i/vhich cattle of no kind mli tovcb, eitfaef 
gril^ Pj: ^ry^ aji4 yet i« aifffered on some pastottts tf 
grow and ii||Gi:<«ise tf>.«>i«^itdegFfie« as to exjcludetlit 
f ppej^raf^pe qtf ali)K>^.(eivery other ;pldB|, sund, tkniigh 
l^seks;^ a4;e'«M>wed yiritb the other herba^,and4>seserv<4 
for iv^Bter fodder. Thi9 vt^eed indicates paor l^d^ 
♦hWfth JMl9hably, by the y^e of ^paper's ludbes^ it might 
be 99^vien^d'$ Qth^rv^iai^ihe land ahoirid^ piaugiied iip» 
fod (Ej5#V(B|:j!ie4 to, a ineftber purpose, 

lYppdHH^^K^Qi dy^P weed, or base broom (ge»i$ia 
fi»ciiMri^),grQY'S ^unda^itly ia many parts of the Vale, 
generiilly ^n dry pastures : it is reftised by no cat- 
tle^ i^i^t ;$h^ep ; yet, being inferior to good grasses, 
should i>e^ rp^iUfd up, except in places, where, as in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, it is collected and carried, 

* A fanner near the northern bo;*ders of Gloucestershire, shewed 
me a sloping piece of grass land which had been oyernm with 
rattle: without any view to the destruction of that, he con- 
ducted tjie water of an adjoining stream, as well as he could, 
over the piece, which however was not wholly watered ; but it 
prov?d, that QA the iwatfired part, the rattie was destroyed, whilf: 
k continued tp §row on that portion vipic}^ ha^ escaped* 
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ifbund in most pastnres that are shjlded by trees, partica- * 
larly in orchards. ; i 

OrcMh masculaf of male orchis, grows ffeely on strff 
lailds^ biit is ^ntiiiely iiseless as a ^rtstiire plant; Sefe 
^oohchisiofu 

Common yarrow (dchillea) is plentifully ititerraixei 
-with the herbage of the Vale, particularly where it lias 
been much fed with horses. Some agriculturists hatd 
supposed that cafttfe are not averse to it ; but f have 
>obscrved that this weed has temained uneaten, till every 
blade of grass has been cropped close to the ground; 
atxd theitefbr^, at the expence of manual labour, with the 
spade or thiree-pironged fork, it obght to be eradicated. 

Ox-eye daisey (chrysanthemum tcucanthemumj itfaVes 
a conspiciious figure when in blossom, on the IdW ttieadft 
on the ibanks of the Sevei*n; As these meadows aire 
mown every year, these weeds, liotreVer they might be 
refuised when gtecn, are mixed with the hay, and must 
be eaten with it, though probably they contain tteiraest 
nutritious or palatable qualities. The best way to check 
their increase, would be to summer graze these mead% 
and prevent the seed from ripening; but hay, whatever 
be its goodness, is so valuable an article on the Severn 
banks, diat this husbandry is scarcely to be expected. 

• 

Rest-harrow, *'cammock" (ononis artensis spinosa), is 
a most troublesome weed, and a pretty sure proof of 
want of good cultivation and manure. By the former, 
the tillage lands may easily be cleared of it, and by well 
rotted horse-dang even pasture lands may be assisted; 
but rather than such a disagreeable plant should con- 
tinue to growj where its place might be supplied with good 
herbage, neither labour or expence should be spared. 
The little advantage it gives to sheep, which will cat the 
young shoots before the "prickles are formed, is not k 
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bi^ej lksL% k maet be taken up in some degree with it* 
The stalks of thi^ two others are left standing, when the 
girqund i^ quite bare around the^i : yet^ when made with 
^ Iti^y^ thejr are said to lose the pungent quality ; and 
th^ brightness of the blo$sojn in the rick^ is always a sign 
of the whole having been well harvested. 

. Hie qpieadow pink, . jagged flowered campion^ or 
ffragg^. robin" (lychnis jlos cuculi), is a common weed 
ioi h%gy meadows^ beautiful in appearance^ but of little 
iise>.iuid can be destroyed only by draining the^ landj, 
;ui4 ir^ndering it unfit for the growth of aquatic plants. 
. ,^Cwdamine, cuckow flower, pr '' ladies smock" (air* 
iav^nt pratensisJs is v^y abund^mt in moist pastures^ 
and -said to be ^aten rather, eagerly by pxen, 
^GjBslic (allium ampeioprasum) is fouud frequently iix 
the meadowSj^ and is iipticed (chap. 13. .sect* 1.) as ^ 
weed ipjuriops to cow pa3t;ures» 

Meadow-sweet (spirea xilmarM) grows abundantly in 
some lowi. meads, and is; considered as the mark of <i^ 
poor^oU. Young horned cattle apd horses^ entirely re^ 
jectitj. 

Common cowslips (primula) are almost an universal 
.weed op the Vale lands, but in less propcHrtion on those 
which are well manured, as is evident from their not be- 
ing seen near the city. No cattle seem to eat them^ 
j»ince, in meadows where they constitute a gr^at part of 
tlie herbage, whien in blossom, they are lefif. untouched. 

Common rush (Juncus) is an inhabitant of soils that 
ace moist and strong; it abounds in the furrows of ih^ 
pasture lands, and on the ^^ nieers" or strips of grass 
land left between the lands in the Vale, as the dividing 
jnark of diflferent properties. Draining destroys it. 

Hemlock (cqnium muciilatvm) grows plentifully in 
the hedges. The other species are less common, though 



Auc^i from the excrements of the sbeep and ectlde 
wkifch eat it, 

Saintfoin (hedi/sarum QnobryeUs) \^ oukivatedl widi 
gceac success* The nature of this grass^ is to strike 
with a )ang tap root into the interstices of the subjaoeaft^ 
rock ; and to this purpose the calcareous rubbly rocks of 
this distcict, whose continuity \s every where br^^fl,^ 
and i&aases disjointed to a great depth, is weli adaptqd-^: 
for into these openings the roots penetrate with oncom^ 
DaoD vigour, and draw a stock of fertilising priocr^les^ 
in the greatest drought* 

That tl.e flourishing s^ate of saintfotii plants is mM^ 
owiag to any peculiar powers of vegetation in the s^il^ 
is unquestionable; for great luxuriance is often to be^ 
observed in situations, which present to the eye little, 
more than nakeid rock^ or at n^ost but thinly cov^i^d 
with not more than an inch of mould* In L8OS9 » taiA 
in the parish of Iron Acton was cropped with saintfoia 4 
the soil good^ but thin, and sonie placets barely c»\<eriiig 
the rock* During the summer, and till harvest, the crop 
appeared luxuriant and flourishing; but the next y eat 
it was gone ; the field ploughed up, and sown with o^het 
seeds. The failure was not owing to any thing utiedn-* 
genial in the soil ; but to the nature of the subrock^ 
which is a hard and almost impenetrable stonci without 
rubble, strongly charged with iron, and lyidg in im* 
mense strata, which, separating in an horissontal direc* 
tion^ leave no fissures or interstices, into which tl^e xocit 
of \h9 plant can insinuate* ... 

The seed of saintfoin is sown with oats after -wheat, at 
the rate of two or three bushels upon an acre, accord* 
ing to the. nature of the land and gpodness of seed. 
Oki seed will not grow ; and as it is perhaps difHooit al^ 
ways to be sure of having it unmixed^ tba safest wav ift 
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fofficLCdt iadactmeDt in the calculation of 8 good 
farmer, to leave it undisturbed. In the pajridi of £1«- 
nore is a pasture ground almost covered with it; which 
Ilea too far from the farnnr-hoiise to kitve maoib^* eBsilf 
conveyed to it^ The occupier tried the expeiiment of 
dirawing it out bjr the roots, biik diMrontimied it from* an 
idea that it came np with greater strength and abuiid*^ 
ance the next jear^ Tht truth is^ diat tike businesd ia 
kit half done, if the roots are not entirely itmoved y^ a« 
every broken piece will throw otit shoota } and ffOm long 
continuance of the plant on the spot^ aai ih^ aacuiad 
shedding of its seeds, it is probable thai a new crop will 
• arise in the foUowing spring : but the f^me^ should not 
be discouraged, on the failure of his first attempt ; sidce> 
by continually watching the weeds in tfaair early growth, 
wd catting them off with the boe> they would gradually 
be destroyed j and the process would bemuch assisted hy 
well dressing the places with rotten horse^dung, as be-* 
fi>se mentioned. 
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secT. n.-^AAt Il^flflAt dSiASifiS. 

On the Cotswolds, and other hilly paru of the cdmityy 
where few passages occtir of liatoral grass lanA, it is th^ 
practice to sow the seeds of saintfoin, common red clo« 
▼er, white Dutch clover, ray-grass> trefoil and dill, Ani&» 
cial grasses, indeed, are necessary to the very existence 
of a Cotswold farm, and highly useful on all others. 
An arable farm cannot have too much hay; for it is the 
stock in the winter, which makes the farmer's profit, 
not so much by the return of money from the expend*^ 
ture of the hay, as by the great quantity of manure pro* 
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'With sh^epj much ii\)ui^y is done: thcirefore^ the afierf- 
math is used for the pasturing of l^mbs^ which afie 
^rned in about the middle of SeptemVr^ at the rate oiF 
two to aril acrCi ^xkd kept on for six weeks. 

Harvesting. This grass requires great attention as to 
the proper time of mowings If Jt he cut too eiatly, the 
jplant is it^'ured by bleeding i a circumstaQce likely to 
happen ir^ so succulent a stalks The consequience of 
bleeding is^ the exhausting of the jiiices froni the msfij^ 
tootj and rendering it less vigorous for the next summeir^ 
If it be mowed too late^ the h^y is impoverished^ haying 
no sap either for nourishment or fermenta^tion* Horsi^s 
indeed will eat the stalks^ eyeti wheii it has stood for 
seed^ if cut into chaff ; but it is prpbajbly Qot more nutri'^ 
tious than peas-straw. The best time pf eutt^pg^ there^ 
fore, is,, when it i^ aholit half blossom : VfL t^is ^tate the 
stalks are full of sap> but the current ;3 mote sluggisj^^ 
an<d of consequence the wound occasioned by the scythe 
will heal sooner, and the root be le$3 exhausted. It is 
made intQ hay as other grass, excepting that the moxp 
succulent the plant is, the more time is required. 

Produce. A ton and half upon an acre, is esteen^ a 
good crop, though 8<Hnetimes it is greater. Tl^ ^ay is 
applied to the usual purposes of winter-fopd for horses^ 
oxen, folded sheep, iy]th vetches or turnips, &pc. but Ic^ 
its nutritious q\iality, if k^pt beyond the foKowjijig shim- 
mer. The last year or two, it is grazed entirely wjth 
sheep, previous to its being put ic^tp a ^.tate of pr^aja- 
tipn for turnips : or in one of those yea^s a croj^ Qf.seed is 
.^kpn, which usually turns out twelye o/ i[Q;irte^9 bufihelpj i 
^y^prth from 5s. to 75. a bushel. The s^eed is ii^clps^ \a 
a JCpHgh huskj which is cxacke^ tp ft^c^^^in its^goodp^ i 
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to so\^ more than yiHmld otherwise^ be necessary, for iii 
di« case of the land being in high condition, anff the 
sfeed new a:nd good, srx pecks would bie sufficient.* 
- This practice of sowFng after wheat with oats, fe best 
on Weak and gravelly soil^, which are trot inclinable ta 
tnrf ; biit if the land be of a deeper staple, and more rrr- 
cliaing to turf, it li reckoned by some, more advantage- 
ous to lay it down clean on the barley crop after tur- 
nips. The reason is, that it is a desirable circumstance^ 
on the worn out satntfoins, to have a sufficient turf to 
breast-plough and burn, for the sake of the ashes^ wbicfr 
done can ensure a ctop 6f tArn?ps^. 
. It is mowed the summer following for bay; thougK 
some think, that the better managenient would be to 
seed it the first year, or leave it uncut at least, till the 
seeds have begun to drop ; under the idea, that this ad- 
dition of new seed would more completely cover the 
grotind. The general practice^ however^ is, to mow 
the first year, and continue to do so annually, tiW the 
crop is wearing out, which, if sufifered to continue so 
long, wiH be in six or seven years.f A summer's de- 
pasturing is never allo^-ed, and care is at all times re- 
quired in permitting any heavy stock to run upon it. 
Whatever may be the way in which the mischief is done,, 
whether by eating off the crown or bird, by biting too 
close, and so drawing up the young plants; or by tread- 
ing it into the ground, and so letting in the frost, to the 
destruction of the roots ; it is certain, that if, while it is^ 
growing, it be loaded heavily with large cattle, or even 

♦ Hop clover-seed is often mixed with the saintfoin, with the 
vieWx)f securing a good mowtli the Rrbt year^ 

-f Saintfoin is supposed tb hav^ degenerated, as fonherly it 
wocdd last fourteen or fifteen years. It has been planted on th^ 
Cotswolds about seventy years* 
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'l¥itH sKe€^p^ much ii\jury is done: thcirefore^ the afierf- 
math is used for the pasturing of l^mbs^ which afie 
turned in about the middle of SepteniVr^ at the rate oiF 
two to ad acrCi and kept on for six weeks. 

Harvesting. This grass requires great attentiou as to 
the proper time of mowings If Jt be cut too eatly^i the 
plant is it^ured by bleeding i a circumstaoce likely t9 
happen ir^ so succulent a stalks The cpnseqyence of 
bleeding is^ the exhausting of the jiiices from the mai|i 
tootj and rendering it less vigorou3 for the next summe|r. 
If it be mowed too late^ the hay is impoverished^ haying 
Dp sap either for nourishment qr fermentation* Horses 
indeed will eat the stalks^ eyeii wheii it has stood for 
seed^ if cut into chaff ; but it is prpbal^ly Qot more nutri^^ 
tious than peas-straw. The best time pf eutt^pg^ thate^ 
fore^ is,, when it i^ ahp]f?t half blossom : }^ t^is ^tate the 
stalks are full of sap> but the current ;3 tnate duggisl^^ 
an4 of consequence the wound occasioned by the scythe 
will heal sooner, and the root be less exhausted. It is 
made intQ hay as other grass, exceptii^g that t^ ^5>xp 
succulent the plant is, the more time is required. 

Produce. A ton and half upon an acre, is esteen^ a 
good crop, though sooptetimes it is greater. Tli^ jbiay is 
applied to the usual purposes of winterrfQ9d for hontes^ 
oxen, folded sheep, with vetches or turnips, &pc. but losea 
its nutritious q\iality, if k^pt beyond the foKowjijig shim- 
mer. The last yeajr or two, it is grazed entirely .w.i!th 
sheep, previous to its being put ic^tp a state of pr^fra- 
t\pn for turnips : or in one of those yea^s a croj^ Qf.seed is 
.^ken, which usually turns out twelve qr fypxie^xji l;>u^Ip, i 
^'9rth from 5s. to 7^. a bushel. The s^eed is ii^clps^ (U 
a JCpHgh huskj which is cxacke^ tp fi^c^^^in its goodn^ i 
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if the kernel be of a dark brown colour^ it b good ; if 
shrivelled ahd yellowish^ bad. 

It is said, that saintfoin cannot be raised on the same 
land again to any great advantage^ in less than fortj 
or fifty years : the attempt has been made, but with« 
out success. This seetns to prove what has been before 
stated^ that the principal nourishment is drawn from the 
interstices of the subrock, and that little depends on the 
surface soil^ except first setting the seeds in motion. 
Whether the food that nourishes the root be a kind of 
native liniCj, usually found in the breaking up of the 
Cotswold rocks^ or what else, is difficult to ascertain ; it 
seems, however, that the cultivator has no artificial mode 
of recruiting it, and is therefore obliged to leave the ba- 
siness to the slow operations of nature. 

Saintfoin, in all stages of its growth, is much annoyed 
by the bromus mollis, provincially bents, lob or logger- 
beads. This IS an early coarse grass, and, getting the 
start of the other, covers the land with its wide spreading 
blades to a considerable extent. It is said to girow in 
the greatest abundance on well conditioned, clean lands ; 
and therefore, with some, the practice is, to sow the 
saintfoin on foul conchy land, where the bents are soon 
smothered, or checked at least; while the saintfoin, 
drawing its nourishment from below the soil, go6s on 
with vigour, and eventually, by its luxuriance, covers or 
destroys the couch. After all, it is a question With many 
good farmers, whether the practice be good, or not, and 
whether it is not more advantageous to sow on clean 
land, and by repeated hand-weedings extirpate the bents 
as they spring up. If by this management they are not 
aU destroyed, they may at least be kept under, aad* pre* 
vented from seeding. 
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About thirty years ago, the saintfoin was attacked by 
a red spotted fly, something like a butterfly, btit yvrih, 
wings longer and narrower : it ate the leave9 to the 
stalks, and the griibs which were pfoduced frort their 
eggs deposited at the roots, detou'red what the fly had 
spared. 'Ihey were vulgarly called, saintfoin eaters; but ' 
soon after disappec^red. ■* 

Ray-grass (lollum pereMf.) The farmers of this dis- 
trict are excelled by ncfnre, in the management of thu 
useful grass. . The sort lately much esteeined, is that 
which takes its name from the person who paid peculiar 
attention to the collection of it, at least in a larger 
quantity, than any other— Peacey's ray^ass. It was 
first selected from the finest meadowis m the rallies 
of the Cotswolds; and, by repeated sowings, a sufici<^t 
quantity of seeds was raised for himself and neighbours. 
Opinions differ as to its superiority bter the contmbn 
ray-grass, though its extensive use would seem to justify 
the claim. Its peculiar properties are, early growth^ 
large crops, grateful flavour, nutritious food, and perma^ 
nence. It springs early, so as to afibrd a good bite for 
cattle, before the blades of other grasses begin to movfe J 
the produce is very considerable, and the vegetation stt 
rapid, that a large stock is necessary to keep it low ; the . 
flavour is highly palatable to cattle, ais is evident from 
the preference they give it to other grasses ; arid, while 
kept close down, it is very nutritious ; but if ^uffered'to 
grow too much to stalk, the effects, both in point of nou- 
rishment and flavour, are lost : it is also a perennial, and 
improves yearly ; for after having been laid two or three 
years, it is less inclinable to bent, forms a thicker and 
finer pile of grass, by matting and swarding over theland^ 
This circumstance> perhaps, lowers its advantages in 
some degree^ for temporary leys, as it is supposed^ from 
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lift coQtmiiance in the ground^ to injure the sncceeding 
wheat crop ; the evil, however, is said to be easily oh- 
viated^ by early spring stocking, and keeping on a suffii^ 
dent number of horses and cattle, to bite all the benta 
doKie down. For laying down to permanent pasturej^ 
, l^wever,^ its excellence cannot be questioned. Hay q£ 
4he first quality for feeding, is made frpm it^ if cut in aa 
ead[ystfite, and b^for^, the juices are exhausted. Thus 
inanaged, the vi?tue of the grass is preserved, and thj» 
hay brings on fatting cc^ttle with great rapidity. 
. Trefoil^ or ^' hop clover" (trifolium procumbem)f in 
frequently sown among ray-g^ass, and is found to im* 
prove the quality of the hay in consumptiojDL ; when de« 
signed for pasturage, white or Dutch clovtx (trifolium 
nepens), and red clover (trtfoiium pratense), are mi;^e4 
mth it. 

If clover and ray-grass be intended as a preparation 
for wheat, they are mowed the first year, grazed the 
second till midsummer, and then ploughed immediateljSi^ 
to lie till the wheat sowing in August. 
. If it is, intended to lay down to permanent pasture, 
the Cotswold farmer often turnips the lapd for two suc- 
cessive years, and uses the Dutch clover in greater pro- 
portion than any other. The usual proportion of seeds is, 
broad clover, six pounds ; Peacey's ray-grass, one bushel ; 
Jtrefoil, two pounds; Dutch clover, two pounds. This is. 
the allowance for a statute acre. The ray is sometimes 
left out, and the deficiency made up with other seecis, 
much depending on the choice of the farmer ; but the 
general substitute is Dutch clover, especially if the land 
be intended to lie down many years ; but if a large crop 
of grass for hay be the object^ trefoil is then the sub- 
stitute, as being capable of producing the heavi^t 
burden. 



* t 

In the Vale^ where it is intended to lay down^ the l&lid 
IS well cleaned and manured fbr barley> and the seeds 
sown after it. Common ray-grass^ Dutch clover^ hop 
clover, and narrow-rib plantain (plantago lanccolat'a), 
are mostly used. A field of seven acres in Qnedgeley^ 
was prepared with barley, and sown with these seeds 
nearly in the following proportions : tay-^gnstss, stxteeii- 
bushels; Dutch clover, twelve pounds; hop clover, fivij^ 
pounds ; about two bushels of plantain. It was fed down 
the following year (1804), and mowed in 1805. The 
crop was good ; but it would perhaps have *been better to 
have grazed it agaip, or well manured It before mowings 
The ray and plantain . seem to have been in too lar^ 
proportion ; the latter paxticulafly^ as in th^ Vafe laudb 
it will always be found in sufficient abundance, wtAI* 
out sowing; besides, the nanow pkntain, Apugh wmik 
relished by sheep, is so succulent, and difficult to'be dtie<l 
into hay, that in meadows chiefly designed 'for mowing, 
it is not a desirable addition to the hie^bage. If dried 
too little, it endangers the rick ; if too ]:i(iuch> it tQrqs 
black, and loses all nutritious quality. 

Lucerne (medicago sativa) is not cultivated on any 
large scale, being attended with too much trouble for the 
farmer, and requiring a good, deep, dry and rich loam^ 
which probably bears crops of other kinds, equally ad* 
vantageous, and less expensive in the management. 

Dill''^ {antthum segetum) has been sown on the Cots- 
wolds fifty or sixty years, and is now become frequent. 

^ Not having seen any account of this plant in the modesn agn- 
€ukural>)look8 which have -^len under my notice, I merely con- 
juncture chat h is the anethum se^ttum of Linncut, and a native of 
Portugal. In the new edition of Linnxn9, by Turton, is the fol- 
.lowing d^cnpfton t Aneihum segetuni. Portugali Jsicq. bort. Q» 
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It makes ^n excellent hay for all kinds of cattle, bat best 
for ewes with suckiug lambs^ producing milk highly na«> 
fritious and abundant. It possesses also, the'property of 
growing freely on poor^ thin^ and impoverished lands^ 
where other seeds would make a iscai^ty return. The 
seeds are^ in colou^j inclining to red ; in form, resem- 
Iding a vetph^ but smaller; the^ are generally sown 
})road-cast in March or April, at t\^e r«te of ^ bushel nnil 
half on an acre ; soon cover the ground^ and require no 
hoeing or other attention^ till ready for catting, whicb^ 
^ the mgst favourable seasons^ is seldom the case l)efore 
the middle or latter end of September, if Jeft for seed. 
Some puHivators, indeed, cut it for hay, before the ^|oa- 
8pm withers^ and then it produces about a ton on an 
acre : this, however, is considered as the least beneficial 
mode, because the straw^ after the seed has been threshed 
outj is but little, or not at all^ inferior to the early mowed. 
The kid or pod resembles that of ai pea^ apd must lie 
fully ripe, before it is harvested ; but, if it be too ripe, 
.easily sheds. The produce of seed is often twenty-four 
Winchester bushels on an acre, and the price varies 
from 5s, to 8s. per bushel. Ground with barley, it is ex- 
cellent food for fattening cattle and hogs. 



SECT. lil.— HAY HARVEST. 

On the Cptswolds, where artificial grasses arfe pfincH 
pally raised, hay harvest usually commences the latter- 
end of May or beginning of June.^ 

tkb. 132. Leaiks twice or thrice pinnate, with filiform leafd^.'fMoi* 
timer mentions, ** dill as raised of seed^ which is ripe in Augw^t" 
I am not informed whether dill i» grown in other dourities i it is, 
certainly dedenring of trial, on weak and hvngty s6ilf, any whepi* 
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• Ta the Vale> where the natural grasses chiefly pvevaUj 
ibe pasture is hained up> ,if intended for early mowingi 
about Candlemas; if otherwise^ about Lady*day: the 
cow and other animal excrements are well beaten with 
the prongs of the pitchforki and dispersed^ as also thiK 
hillocks of mould which have been raised by the moles 
since last mQwing ^ stones, and other rubble> are picked 
tip by women and children, and carried away. If ma^ 
nure of any kind has been laid on, it is brushed with 
thorns^ fastened to the upper side of the harrow ; and^ 
where the land is not too wet, it is afterwards rolled. 

Grass grounds, which have been early hained, are in 
favourable seasons ready for the scythe by the ^second 
week in June ; %nd the hay which is made at this timie is 
reckoned the best, and usually reserved for feeding* 
Immediate^ iU the Qcighbourhood of towns, and partif 
ticularly of Gloucester, this is a busy season ; but in the 
country, where the land is cold and late hained, the 
hay harvest seldom commences before the beginnisng of 
July. 

The process of hay harvesting is nearly the saxne as in 
other counties. The grass lies in swathe during the first 
day of cutting, unless the weather be remarkably fine, 
when it is immediately broken, " tedded," and in the 
evening put i nto grass^cock, and again broken in the 
morning: at night it is collected into larger cocks, 
and the day following broken into rows, ('' waUies**); 
afterwards raked into " wjnd-xows" clpser together; in 
the evening it is put into *' hay-cocks" of larger size; 
and in this state continues for some days, or is carried 
directly to the rick ; or brought together " into wind* 
cocks," containing each from a half to a whole ton. In 

this last statCj^ it remains secured from the weather^ and 
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goes thrdngti the first fermentation. Where if is wi^ed^t 

to *^ rid"^ the ground with haste, the hay is canned ^i^ 
fectly from thie hay-cock, br even from the witfd-rdWs, 
tio the rickryard, and there put }n stacks of three ot fbrxi 
tons tach, and lef^to heat : in the midst of th^ heat^ it i^ 
ligain imbved ihto larger sta:cks or motes, s(n^, froni the-, 
ciheck it has thus received, seldom heats alfterwards to 
Such a degree as to produce danger of fgnitidn. To 
guard, howevet', against this clangs, it is the ui^ual prapr 

^ice to place a bag stufiied with hay, or s^ large bask^ at 
frame of hoops, (*' a lanthbra/*) in the centra of tb^ 

. 0tach, which, being gradually drawn up, leftVes a vablint: 
tspace frpm bottom to top; To this chimi^ey, 6( funnel, 
the vapours during tlie process of fermentation afe 
drawn, and, by keeping up a communication with th$ 
'External air, are prevented from giving a btack tjnge to 
the hay, as well as from ignitiob, which wbuld probaibly 
he the case in mows of from sijcty to a hundred ton, if 
no such preventive check were used. In the parts im* 
mediately adjoining or surrounding the aperture, the co-. 
lour of the hay is somewhat altered, from the concen-i 
tration of the vdpours, which, during the fermentation, 

. issue out at the top in a considerable quantit;y, and 
oftentimes in the night exhibit a kind of flashing phos- 
phoric light. Large mows being n^ade in an oblong 
square, will allcrw several apertures, one at least to eve^y 
twenty tons of hay. 

The process of hay-niaking will of course be va- 
ried, according to the nature of the weather. If it be 
rainy and unfavourable, the grass is left unbroken in 
the swathes, and occasionally turned over. It will con- 
tinue several days in this way without receiving da- 
tnage ; but if it be caugl t ijn a half m^de state by rain. 
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Ihe wet U seldom entirely got out, and^ in the stacV# 
turns to a whit^^ disagreeable^ stinking mould. The na* 
tural juices having been expelled by the water, a kind 
fermentation does not come on ; and^ of consequence, if 
Ihe hay be not spoiled by mouldy it is little better than 
9traw, when thus deprived of its feeding qualities. 

It is obvious that grass requires more or less drying, 
according .to the nature of the herbage, and the state olT 
Its growth. Where it is mixed a good deal with succu- 
lent plants, such as clover, narrowrle^ved plantain (ptan^ 
tago lanceolata), dandelion, 8cc« or mowed while the 
jjnices run freely, it requires careful drying, and fre- 
quent moving. In either of these cases, it is usual to 
leave it some time in wind-cocks, or small stacks, as be- 
ifore stated, to prevent ignition ; but if the grass be benty, 
in consequence of being left to be too ripe, which is much 
the case in the Vale, it requires little more than a day^s 
withering, 'to make it fit for stacking ; if it be left much 
longer,; the Juices will be scarcely sufficient to bring on 
any fermentation ; and, without this, the hay has neither 
flavour or nourishment. 

When the weather is either catching, or the herbage 
unusually full of sap, and there is reason to expect that it 
will '' come again*' in the mow, layings of old hay, or 
peas-straw, are placed at intervals of two or three feet, 
which check the heat, by diminishing the thickness of 
the body. This answers the purpose extremely well, 
and the straw becomes more palatable as fodder, by con* 
tracting a degree of hay flavour from the steam passing 
through it. 

To secure the hay from being wetted, while it is being 
lodged in the mows, a large sail-cloth is thrown over a 
cross-bar, and hangs down on each side, like the roof of 
a building. The cross-bar is connected with the tops of 
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tore, by thatching. In proportion to the plenty of strAw^ 
and the good husbandry of the farmer^ the covering i^ 
more or less extended. Jn some instances^ only three 
or four feet from tlie top are thatched ; in others^ the eo^ • 
vering reaches. down to the eaves^ aqd forms a complete 
security against all contingencies of weather. 

It is a commenclation generally due Iq the farmers of 
the county, to observe, that it would be difficult to suiw 
pa^ the neatness and care with wl)ich their hay-stacks 
are secured, and particularly so \a the lower part of ih^ 
Vale, where, the heads of the sheaves being cut ofl* before 
threshing, the straw is unbroken by the flail, and forms a 
covering uncommonly neat and dMrahle. See chap. 3. 
sect. 2. • . 

The lattermath, or after-grass, heipg seldom mowe^, 
is generally eaten off by cattle befoTC winter comes on« 
When spld, it is reckoned to be worth nearly half the an- 
nual rent of the land. It 13 the geqeral opinion, both of 
landlord and tenants, that twice mowing is injurious, 
and is therefore never allowed by the former, except in 
c^se of the land being high in cultivation, and on condi- 
tion of its receiving an extraordinary dressing of ma- 
nure. 
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Gras$. The pastures are in general forward enough 
by the -beginning of May fpr turning cattle into them; 
and in these, with occasional changes, they are continued^ 
till the after-grass of the mown meadows is sufficiently 
grown, which will be abqut the. middle pf August ; after 
this is eaten down, the fatting cattle are removed to the 
stalls, or farm-yards, where they are finished with hay 
^nd other substitutes. 
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The maDftgement of the stall is no wtiere letter af^ 
tended to. The stalls are built in a long range, pro^ 
)[>ortioned to the size of the farm, of sufficient width to 
'admit free exercise to the beast every way : in a com* 
)>Iete state, they are inclosed on every side, iso as ta 
preserve a regular temperature of warmth during the 
winter. Good water near at hand, and cleanliness^ are 
indispensible requisites. 

Feeding-cattle are by some graziers aDowed to have 
the range of the fold, or yard, where are open sheds for 
tfaem to go to, either for shelter or food. If on hay^ 
tbej eat out of racks ; or if Sour, Sec. out of troughs or 
mangers. This is the old practice continued from neces^ 
sity, f;r want of proper buildings, rather than from di»« 
approbation of the modern method, which is unquestion* 
ably the best, but applicable only to large fatms. 

Hay, corn steeped in water, or ground^ and linseed* 
oil-cake, are the food most in use. 
' Hay forms a principal part, and that which was cut 
early, and moderately heated, is preferred. 

Barley and bean-flour mixed, is almost nniversally 
given as an assistant to hay. 

Barley steeped in boiling water, with potatoes steamed, 
lias been used with success ; after some time, the saccha- 
rine parts of the corn, in a state of dissolution, form a 
stiff jelly, which is cut and distributed to the cattle. 
The meat produced by either of these modes, is of excel- 
lent quality, and the fat usually proves delicately white. 

Linseed-oil-cakes,owing to their greatly advanced price,^ 
are tot much used in places distant from tlie mills where 
tlie oil is expressed. On the spot, they are sold at ten 
guineas per ton, which is an advance of more than 
seven, in a few years j yfet, even at thi^ high price, are 
considered a profitable food for oxen, where the exr 
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a state of putrefaction, and consequent preparation for 
the land ; besides that the dung left dispersed about tb^ 
pasture, is cOntinUdll}^ wastirig froiil rains, ielnd dtber 
causes, and the urine, perhaps the most valuable part, 
lost on the ground. 

The cattTe usually fed in the stalls, afe 6f the HereJ- 
Ibrdshire breed : they are first worked by the breeders, 
and, at six or seven years old, bought by the graziers at 
Gloucester, Hereford, Ross„ &c. Though this sort, ho\r* 
ever, is generally the favourite, yet the Glamorgaoshirej 
Pembrokeshire, and Devotishire, have their admirers. 
If weight of carcase only be considered, the Hereford- 
Aire have decidedly the advantage, as, at the age before 
mentioned, they may easily be brought to sixteen scoj^ 
per quai'ter ; whereas a good Devonshire will seldom ex- 
<3e€id twelve, and the others not so much. In their apti- 
tude to cover, and that upon the. best points, they are at 
least equal to any breed, at the same time that they catry 
little ofFal or lumber. 

These oxen are bonght in at spring and autumn; folr 
the first purpose, low in flesh, to mil on the* summer pas- 
tures ; for the latter, more forward, for the stall. A year, 
or thereabouts, is the average time for finishing an ox : 
much, of course, depends on the state in which he 
comes to the pasture or stall, and the degree of proof he 
makes. The consumption of a large beast during that 
time, is about two tons of hay, with barley and beant- 
flour; these articles are given at stated periods of the 
day, usually three meals of the former, and two of the 
latter. If linseed-cake be used, about half a peck, 
broken into small pieces, is given at twice, a trough of 
Welter continually within reach. 

When fat, they are gerteraHy sent to Smithfield 
market ; or, from the lower part of the county, to Bris* 
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tol and Bath. Beg^Iadr drovers take them from the. 
neighbourhood of Gloucester to Loodon^ at the expeuce 
of about 225« a head^ including the charges of salesmen^ 
to whom they are consigned^ and other demands* 

On a capital grazing form in the vicinity of Glouces* 
ter, about sixty bullocks, chiefly Herefordshire, are ge- 
nerally on feed. In the summer they are kept on good, 
meadow gras^ ; and in autumn are taken to stall, and foe 
tome time fed with hay; afterwards with oil-cake, which, 
being first broken, is put into the troughs,, after the cattle 
have nearly filled themselves with hay. They have hay 
three times, and cake twice a day.. At first, the cake 
does n(^ appear palatable> but in a little time is eatea 
greedily- 

To prepare food for cattle, either for the purpose of 
fattening or keeping them in heart for work, the cbaflT- 
cutter ^nd bruising-mill aie highly useful. George 
Talbot, Esq. of Temple Guiting, cuts, with the former, 
all the hay and straw intended for provender into chafF^ 
and gives it separately, or mixed in various proportions, 
according to the condition required for the several ani- 
mals, and the work they are expected to perform. The 
cows, oxen. Sec. arc all tied up in the winter, aod let 
loose, only when the weather is fine. 'Hie sheep have their 
chaff given them in cribs constructed for that purpose. 
The oats, barley, peas, &c. used for horses or cattle, ex- 
cept what is ground down for pigs or fatting cattle, are 
all bruised by iron cylinders. This process is simple, 
and expeditious, and considerably increases the nutri- 
ment from a given quantity of corn. 

Calves are fatted on stages erected for that purpose. 
The building, and stage, will be proportioned to the 
number of calves intended to be fatted. Eighteen 
inches in width/ and four feet in length, are allowed to 
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each calf. The stage is elevated about eighteen incljes 
from the ground^ and floored with wooden '' spars/' or 
strips^ two or three inches square^ and an inch apart> 
running parallel with the front, A range of round 
spars, three oi' four feet high, are let into the ft6nt sill 
of the stag^, through a rail at top, loose enough to be 
pccasionally removed, for the introduction of the calf* 
lliese upright spars afe placed nine inches apart, and 
fiave alternately a double ring of iron, turning by a 
swivel, attached to them, large enough to move mtix 
freedom up and down. The calf is fastened to the ring^ 
by a broad collar of leather about his neck': this allows 
ium room to put his head between the uprights, just 
far enough to drink out of a pail, which is placed oc^: 
casionally at the front of the stage, and ^Iso to lick bar« 
ley flour and chalk, from the trough before him< The 
trough is a foot wide, and three feet are left for a pas«« 
sage or gang-way. The timbers ar^ fastened to the 
walls in the usual way, or mortised at pleasure. 

While calves are on the stage, it is a principal object 
of attention to prevent .scouring; and as this disorder is 
supposed to arise from a superabundant acidity in thoi 
stomach, flour and chalk are kept constantly within their 
reach, as correctives, and are found to answer the pur- 
pose. The running calf seldom scours ; the cause of 
the disorder is therefore in the milk which is given 
them ; this being the produce of difl*erent cows, cannot 
equal the effects of that of the dam, since nature unques-* 
tionably varies her milk, to suit the progressive state of 
tJ^e calf. 

A calf is usually fit for the butcher in five or six weeks^ 
during which time he has consumed at least 75. worth of 
milk per week, and may be worth, at the end of tt^ iron 
four to six guineas, according to the seaspnt 
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On the bdst managed farmsj it id contrived^ ibat Uw^ 
cows be kept at a distance^ £etr enough to be out of the*, 
hearing pf the calves; as otherwise, both are kept in a 
sMUef of |rritatk>n, which retards the progress of one^ attd> 
ii^jures the inUk of the other* ^ r 

Hogs: are fattened in the styes of every farm-yardi? 
with beans, peas^ or barleys groand into, flour. Barley 
i|. reckoned not to make so much proof as either of the 
other, or such firm flesh as that fed with beans and peasw> 
. Potatoes, either steamed or boiled, are good food for: 
pigs; but the progress is greater, end the fat firmer, whea 
mi>i:ed with ground corn of any kind. ^« 

:. Potatoes ground in a cyder-mill, and mixed witir 
floor, axe found to answer the purpose well, and save* ' 
the expence of fire-fuel, which in many situations is of . 
material importance. With this mixture the hogs are 
allowed no water but what the potatoes supply. 

This root contains twenty-two parts of water to three.' 
and a half of flour; or, acording to the analysis of Ge* 
rard, the proportions are, of 100 parts, 76 of water/ 19 
of a fine powder, and 5 of a fibrous and leafy substance. ' 

Fat pigs, from ten to twenty score pounds weight, aref 
most esteemed by the buyers; but, for the use of the 
farm, they are made up to thirty score or more. 

After being killed, it is the custom of the county to 
burn, or '' swide'' them, and dry the meat in chimnies/ 
which then becomes the principal food of labourers dur«« 
ing the harvest. ' 

Sheep are fed in every part of the county, ^but in dif* 
ferent ways« On the Cotswolds, turnips form a princi<* - 
pal part of their food, and the wethers are sent ofl^ first ' 
from turnips^ and afterwards from seedsy tb London: f 
While th^y are on turnips, it is necessary to supply them 
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well triih bajs to the proportioa «t least of one toil to 
an. acre. (See ohap. 7* sect. 4.) 

A genaine Gbtswold wether, at four jrears old. Will 
weigh from thirty to forty pounds per quarter, if allowed 
a proper time, without forced feeding : when crossed 
iHth the new Leicester, the average weight is from 
twenty-two to- thirty pounds per quarter. 

In the upper Vale, the same kinds of sheep are fatted 
on grass fbr the London, or neighbouring markets. In 
the Vale of Berkeley, and below, great nuihbers of sheep 
are fed on the lattermaths, for the Bath, Bristol, and 
other markets. The sorts principally purchased for the 
purpote, are Somerset wethers, Mendip ewes, and, of 
the Wiks, both wethers and ewes with lambs. These ai^ 
bought in about October, at the Somerton, Pensfoi^ 
Devizes, and other fairs. The lambs go <^to the bot^ 
cher in spring; the ewes are theti put to good pastmPe, 
irequently changed, and become fat between Michael- 
mas and Chr&tmas. The Mendip ewesdrop their lambs 
before, or about Christmas ; and^ if a ram be spfiered to 
run with them, may have a second breed ready for the 
butcher in August, and are then turned off for ^tting. 

Neither of the befpre^onentioned sorts aro supposed to 
have an equal propensity to feeding with' the. hiorntes* 
C not") breed, or those crossed with the new Leicester. 
Jhe rich pasture, however, of the Vale brings them on 
apace; and if, as winter approaches, they are kept up 
with sweet well made hay, the profit is considerable. 
They eat their hay out of- double racki, placed on a 
tta^e, with low wheels, .f6t the purpose of being removed 
with ease, and dislributitig their. dung on all partsi4>f the 
pasture.: Th^ (wo fiist will weigh fronil twenty to tWenty'^ 
six pounds per quarter; but* tb)d. Mendip not isioiie than 
twelve or fourteen* 
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On the low lands^ four or five miles on each side of 
Gloucester^ the Ryeland sheep are principally fed ; they 
have the range of extensive commons^ where they soon 
fatten^ and go off; which is an object of great import«> 
ancCj as it would be unsafe^ on lands liable to rot^ to 
keep a large breed of -sfaeep^- which require much time ta 
finish for the market. 

In the Forest district^ the same sbeep^^ with a few of 
the Forest breeds are fatted on grass in summer, and 
turnips^ with hay, or barley-meal, in winter: when fat, 
the Hyelander will weigh from ten to sixteen pounds per 
quarter: in the latter instance, it is, suspected, that some 
cross hhs enlarged the breed. This indeed has lale^ 
been so much the case^ that ft gentiine Rjrelaiid it^ee^ ll 
Marceiytobefound. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



GARDENS AND ORCHARDS, 
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JnLpRTic.uXTVRBi and the advantages resolting £1014 
it^ are so much betteic understood than they were some 
years since^ that gardens are now managed among the 
farmers, with neatness, attention, and skill. If, some* 
times, the more important business of the farm may re*, 
quire long and unusual exertions, the garden is necessa- 
rily and properly neglected, as a concern pf inferior 
consideration ; yet, generally speaking, the charge of 
neglect or slovenliness, is inapplicable to the garden cul- 
ture of this county. 

The gardens of the village labourers exhibit various 
instances of industry ; and the character of the inhabi- 
tant may usually be determined by the appearance of 
cultivation ivithout. Most of the cottages in the county 
possess, in a greater or less degree, this useful append- 
age ; few, however, in a quantity sufficiently large to 
effect any great advantage. To what size, indeed, cot- 
tage gardens may be extended, with safety to the inte- 
rests of agriculture, can only be ascertained by long 
continued experiments on a large scale. It has been 
already observed (chap. 3. sect. 3), that they ought not 
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fb be SO fiur extended as to occtapy too great a portiottf 
of the labourer's time; his attentions being wanted else- 
where. Wheat should not be among the productions of 
small inclosures ; becatise it is a lure to the depredations 
of small birds ; and the trouble of the'difierent processes;^ 
before it is ready for the mill, probably overbalances the 
profit, besides the difficulty of finding manure sufficient 
to keep the land in a good state of cultivtitioD. Planta- 
tions of beans, peas, cabbages> and potatoes^ will assist 
the cottager, in the keep of a pig, more thinii any other 
vegetaUe. In summer, the refuse of the cabbage, with 
wash, 8ce. will be sufficient for food ; the straw of tho 
beans and peas, with the haulm of the potatoes, will sup:^ 
ply litter ; while the less valuable of the potatoes, boiled 
or steamed, the gleanings of the harvest, and a littfe 
additional com, will fatten him. If field peas or beaiit 
be cultivated, a purt may be gathered green for eatings 
and the remainder left to ripen for the use of the stye. 
By this management, manure will be made for the landy 
as almost the whole of the produce will be again returned 
to it in the state of dung. 

Fruitrtrees may also be planted in the quarters, and 
gooseberries and currants on the edges of the bcvderi.-^ 
Planting fruit-trees in the hedges, or even near them, is 
objectionable, beoanse it furnishes a temptation to theft 
and plunder/ and is also the' certain cause of injury to the 
foiic^. The latter is a consideration of great importance^ 
as a good fence, to the cottaser, is moi;e especially need"* 
ful,. since he is obliged to be absent from home a great 
part of the day, and sometimes takes his family with him 
into the fields. During this absence, his garden, unless' 
well fenced, is subject to the inroads, of sheep, pigs^ and 
geeSe, which are loose upon t!he common. 

Culinary productions being so advantageous to the. 

OS 
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cottager^* the exertions of those^ wbo^ anxioas for the 
ihcreased qomforta of the poor^ have proposed rewards aik 
an encou|:agQment> for the be^t i^imaged gardeqi^ are 
highly wi^e and humaqe. The premiqm, boweverj 
should be. givj^n. to hjm> who^ without dioiiniihing.lh^ 
attentions doe. tp ik^ farmer^ with tbe leait loss x>f tikn^ 
and: regulair earnings, as well as the lea^t epcroachmeal^ 
on Sabbath datiesj has cultivated his gairden with supo« 
ripr nea,tness and .success, I<oss of. time is a tnatarial 
^^OQsider^tipn; because every day, which does not bring 
in its proper return of moQ^yj is really lost to the 
family, apd mu^t occasion; a^ reduction of some artiiclei 
necessary to tbeir coipfortable subsistencer Ihfi indue- 
trious cottager^ who has an. eye to $11 these cif<^mi» 
stanceil, will ^pploy in bis garden the e^tra hoar9>. be* 
fore he begiqj^ land after he. leaver off/ the regplar work 
i>f the day: this becomes a realMYing; being so mucti 
time gained from idletiessj apd' 90 much added totlni 
i^toek of comforts, which others, under the influeoce of a 
lounging and indolent disposition^ throw away* Wherqi 
a cottager happens to have a proper ^p'mX of independ^^ 

* Cottagers are of four kiiids : First, the proprietor of a small 
house by purchase or inheritance ; secondly, the proprietor of i» 
cottage built at his own expends, with the partial assistance b(^hi» 
neighbours, qn. the waste i thirdly^ the filter of a cott^ci in a DHa* 
nufacturing district $ and, fourthly, the renter of one in a country 
village. The c^cond and last, are the only persons to' whom th9Si9^ 
oli^servations are intended to apply. The first is supposed to be so 
far independent, as not to be an object of parochial attention or' 
relief} and the last generally resides in those parts of the country, 
where houses are too much crowded to admit of any considerable 
^lotment for garden i or, if it did, the manufacturing lalpourtr ia 
in the receipt of. vva^es too l\igh .to allow any attention to o|hcf 
concerns, and his children are, or ought to be, more advai^tdge* 
ously employed, in tbfi manufactory, than they could be.in^t}ie ' 
Iprden. 



enoe^ or 4 jost n^rd for bis fhtnilj^ with a deifnre of icb* 
proving bii^ sitafition by botkest itidxntry, he wiH iM nieai^ 
flare his lahonrs fay tb^ txffiici line of cti^6ih^ bift Wtft 
Hiake some extraordhlliry effotfs': as this; K^^^er^ is Hdt 
the task of necessity 5 he wiB do no more thari ' bLi' i^trengttt 
will failly allow hiai^ tteagb, ite th^ Istijlot^ iH!! prd^ 
babiygoon with (be assistaiic^e'^ his.faMily^ it iitflll 
pnyv^ a pleasing tecDrealibdy ra^r ihtBth M iih^nitttg 
drtdgery. ...*..• 

The mitity of at gardefi to tf c>>lt(i^'ry'btib^ lilMW^^ 
tbQ next enquiry is^ what qatftftitf bf fond ^i^ dns^im 
aU tttefuiJpurpoBesy iirithoat cftd^roSfofiing' M' Ihe fito^ tftid 
ktbour which axe due to aMth^r qtlt^^^^ Tbeintei^val 
be^tween Lady-day and Micbflehfiifets^ ii the portion 6( 
the year in which the laboufeY irill d6m€l ^re titlk^ 
firom the regahir enga^nients of the day;f aiid liil^ 
hours for each week^ are' the fiiU at^k^ge let^ife'tti&f <htii 
be admitted on ddcuhttilM. 0f6ne iMHEvdre^aiiitf^lfty- 
six daysy twenty-six will be d^dilksted for th^ Sciri^jrtfi 
and^ during two mointh^ at least> eVe¥y hovit of tl^ da j" Will 
be wanted for the harvests ; so th^tthe wb61^' which th^ 
kibourer will be able to employ oil hisr 6vth TmA, ^ill 
amount to about twd^ bundled and sieventy-^tbf^^ hdvlrs; 
iM» twraty-two days and thr^ qdaifers. - Snp^^ing thd 
garden* to comprebendi half an acte^ or eighty J^ei'cfi] 
aad that a good workmaii' can di^ t^ri pi^rch pet dajr; 
ill wiU then* require eightfull'days for diggings and ainb- 
ther for pltAiting. When the sefcds ate propefly 'got 
in, the tjaemaining time" y^iW not be= moi'e than Mdii]gfr 
for Weedin2t> hoeing, digging, and harvesting, exclo!-* 
sive of the assi>jtance which may be expected fronr 
the family. From the wife, indeed, no great help 
can be had^ as she will find her time fully engaged^ in 
domestie etdpleyiBettts ; and, from- the children^ not 
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much more, since^ if th^ are o)d enwg^; tO: voders 
take any thing of labouri they will be usefd to the&c^ 
mer in various waysj and bring home tome peonniaiy 
aid to the general stock : the main depradance^ there* 
fore, is on the labour^ him^f ; and he would |)i«bably^ 
be equal to the management of a: garden of ^this.aiaSp 
with ease, if he could employ, the qtlantity of time al^ 
lowed, on the pre^lise4: caloulatioaj to the best advan** 
tage ; but as it consists of fractional parts, ^nd hts 
greatest leisure will be when the spade is^lesst wanted, 
there will be some difficulty in adapting, it to the necesu* 
ties of his garden. Two-thirds of the seeds and plants 
will require an early attention.; potatoes -will bear later 
planting, and of course will suit him better. These diffi* 
culties are not insurmountable;, and it is probable that 
half an acre of }and may be ciiltivated as garden, without 
improperly interfering with regular labour. 

I should have considerable doubts, as. to the practicabi* 
lUy of adding a^ acre more qf arable land to the col« 
tager, under any circupistanoes, with the prospect of ad* 
vantage, if the fact had i^ot been ascertained from the 
unquestionable authority of Thomas i^tcourt, Esq.. in an 
account pf the result of ao effort to bett^ the condition 
of the poor, &c. (See chap. 4, sect. 4.) The scale of 
the experiment is too small tp admit a general ioferencCj, 
and tbp Ipcal advfintages are such as cannot be pre- 
sun^ed i|pon in many situations. Jt will* hoVever, sti-i 
mujate the efforts of otlier gentlemen, . in imitation of w 
^pst laudable e^^ample ; and on a mass qf experiments, 
tried under various circumstance?, a system n^ay be di-^ 
gested for materially battering the coaditiqn qf the in^ 
dustrious poor. i 

Coucluding, that at present half an acre will uikw 
instances be exceeded;^ and tbat it will be in most^casea 



mficiient fbr the labour of one nian^' withotkt int^Heririg 
ividi hU asbal en{^gements> I shall draw the plan df a 
cottager's garden^ with the probable method of ihanagw 
ing it to advantage. 

. The ground is supposed to be of good quality, wett 
fenced, and adjoininp^ the house, A small portion maj 
first be allotted to herbs and small seeds; thenth^te* 
mainder parted into three divisions ; one folr carrots^ 
.parsneps, onions, cabbages, borecole, &c. ; thesecon^ 
for beans or peas, a<5cordirig tx> the nature of the '^iF; 
and the third ' for potatoes. The crops should succeed fa 
fegular rotation, and the manure always used with ttie 
potatoes. The occupier should be supplied with seeds 
and plants tot the first year, after which he may cot^ 
trive, from his own crops, to leep on a suc^ression, or 
aelL enough for ilecessary change. . ^ * 

One^third of the ground may app^r large, for what 
are usually called culinary productions; but it is of great 
consequence, that a poor man's family should be well 
supplied with vegetables ; and if there be an overstock, 
nothing will bis lost, as it will afford a present supply for 
the stye, and save the potatoes fbr winter use. 

The produce may be calculated as follows: 
Beans, after deducting seed for next crop 4f bushels. 
Potatoes; ditttf :* - - - - 40 bushels. 
Cabbage^ and borecole, besided carrots, &c. 500 pUnts. 

In money. Beans worth - -17 
«••.•••••• Potatoes • -•400 

# •••• Cabbages, &c. - - 1 10 

6 17 



The advantages appear from this low statement, suf- 
ficiently great to encourage the landowner^ farmer^ and 
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opttager; especially when it is recolicctet, ihat 
notice is taken of the profits arising from froili of vAiinf 
ous descriptions^ which ajce attended wkb littk addn 
tional trouble. ■ ! , 

ORCHARDS. /' . ' . 

* . . • . I. . ■ *• », 

On the Cotswolds^ except partialfy miihi»;,$lD|pts of 
tbem^ frait plantations are, not made... IntheVatBand 
Fprest 4istricts^ they £oni| a very important paitof dMr 
farmer's productions. : AJ|iK)6t:every faiim haa ita smdl 
i^cjpsure near the house; |but. situation isilQl nivcfa ailf» 
tend^ to : the conTenience;of a spot of gvoniidj wilboiit 
regjird to it9 aspect^ is generally the iii9t €#]i8idesatkiD 9 
h^nce^ qfchards are planted on all sideiof Jm>«0C8>. and 
have by accident^ not deaiga, a north;yeast^'s0ii|lb^r.vGil 
exposure. Large plantations, howe,ve|| «u^ ifeessaiilgi 
open to the suii>- more or less> on ev&nfiii^^tejp^ the 
north; but those \yhich. have th^moKnit|f(^S9Ili andave 
best defended by a skreen of other, tne^ ivom .coU 
winds> ar^ the least liable tp injury^ though vnder tba 
most promising fsircumstances^ the expectitilOM of the 
farmer are frequently disappointed. Fri}it»trees> indeed^ 
of all descriptionsit f^xe subject to sucb a tariety of mis- 
chiefs^ under the moiat judicioua management> that it ia 
to be ranked ajUong the kindnesses of I^rovideoee^ that 
the sustenance of map; does ao&>def>ea4 uj^oifei fchoBt- ^ 

Blight is the general term, to which the destruction of 
blossoms an^ consequent failure of i^ps^ ate assigned ;- 
but the particular causes may be better expiaioed under 
the title^^f frosty lightnings and insects* 

The fatal effects of frost may be clearly traced. Dry 
frosts,' unless very severe, are seldom injurious; but 
most surely so^ whea succeeding a storm of rain. ;Si-« 
milar effects are probt^bly produced oa the. vegj^tab^ 



as the human system. Sudden transiUoQB froili' heal 
to coldj are uncongenial to eitber^; by warmth tlie v;e»« 
sels are expanded; and the juicea flow freely; a siid« 
den application of cold^ causes a sudden cpntracttoo^ 
without a, proportionate diiuiqution of the fluids, whichu 
being thus no naturally checked in their current, become 
stagnant^ morbid^ and diseased. Rain is congenialto 
the growth of plants ; and while nature disposes them to 
open all their pores/, by which^ it^ influence can be ie< 
celled, tbe^congequeoce of being. overtaken, by frosty in:. 
tbi3 situatioujuiustbe faMil.l'; • . • • -i 

' The iHQi^tiir;^ .of j[bg i$. ^ually mischievonay as far At 
it extends^ Jn 1892^ during the night of the ^tb o£ 
May, a ipost promising blossom was cut off. The eliii,r 
oak> and a$b>. were injured ^at the same time: the line 
of devastation, fras precisely. marked, proceeding hodU 
:9ontally thro^gh the Vak, to the elevation: of-fdxKit} 
tbirty-&Vje..feet. ?. Trees whic4i grew on higher. ground/ 
were not touched. The solution of this phenomenba- 
seems to be,, that the fog, which rises more or less every^ 
evening, especially after a warm day, was^ during the 
night; suddenly succeeded by a smartirost, which seized' 
the tnotst|9ped parts to. the point of elevation of the fog^ 
and proc}uced; the mi^hief. . f. 

.•>'., . ■.'.•.:-•: • : ', '.. ■.. 

* Dr. Paterson, in his Ohsei-vations on the Cli/naU of Irtland^ 
gives the foirowing explanation of the mode of action by the frost: 
**• The abstraction of heat, or what is called cott; besides its dppo- 
:^tion t^ithe sdeqviateiluidity of the vegetable juices^ mxist be ua- 
friendly to the aji^mfition of the 9ol^ds» causing cither local canker, 
or death pf the whole plant. When the vegetable fluids arc chil- 
led, and converted into ice, their bulk is vastly enlarged, and.this 
enlargement sometimes takes place with such extreme violence, as 
to rend them in pieces. In this, way, frost destroys those paijs of 
vegetables which are most succulent, particularly in that form 
called hoar ftott, ornmei so common m the spring season.** 
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' Gold winds coming on after a day of snn-shinCj msy 
prove destroctive to the blossom. Hencey in a northern 
aspect, the fruit is often preserved^ when in others it has 
teen destroyed ; for the sun^ not having much infloenceil 
the trees in this situation^ they are left to the prevailing 
temperature uf the season^ and thus enabled to bear die 
cold north-eastern blasts of the night. 

. Lightning is a second supposed cause^ and among" 
the farmers much believed. An able writer on this sub* 
ject, considers theojHnion as unfounded. If^ however^ 
the partial manner in which some trees and hedges are^ 
attacked, be attended to, it will be difficiilt to aceount 
fiirtbe effect in any other way.* Sometimes a single 
limb loses all its foliage, and ceases to vegetate in (me 
night: at other times, one tree of many in ab orchard; 
at others^ a row of trees in one direction ; and some*' 
tioies whole orchards are affected in the saime way, and' 
recover withdiiBculty. On the 1st of June 1804, 1 saw* 
a hawthorn-hedge of nearly 100 yards in extent, fornn 
ing the western fence of a garden, without a^ green lea^-. 
and apparently as little vegetating as in wiiit^r; -while ' 
anotlxer range of hedge, in the same aspect, and almost^, 
adjoining, was green in its foliage. The mischief tp.the^ 
former was done in one night; and it is difficult to 
assign any other cause than electric fluid, floating in 
the air, and driven in particular direictions* On the 
same night, the apple-trees suffered a similar and more 
general attack. The blossom was vigorous, and the i 
prospect promising; but, with few exceptions, they 
were blasted, and the foliage was changed to a russet 
hue, distinguishable at the distance of miles; yet the 

* Lightning, like frost, may affect vegetables by its expansive 
power, bursting their vessels as it passtes tbroU|^ them. 
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pear-trees were not injured; they had blossomed earij^. 
and during a continuance of cold checking weatherj 
and, contrary to expectation, preserved their leaves and' 
some fruit. Why they escaped, I cannot conjecturef 
as to the apple-trees, had the blasted ones been founiL 
only in the lower situations of the Vale> the niischief 
might have. been ascribed to fog, as in 18Q2; but the 
orchards on more elevated groijunds were equally affectedly 
and there was no frost that night. / ; 

Insects are considered as a third, and prinqipal caasc^ 
of blight. An intelligent writer observes,; that frolty 
nights, with a north-east wind, in the spring, £allowiaft 
a warm day^ are particularly injurious to the bbssom^ 
the apple; the warmth of the day hatches the eggs.^ 
the insect which breeds in it, whilst the coldness of tbe 
night, by checking the progress of the sap, retidns. tiA 
blossom in its half expanded state, to form avAidusiipc' 
them. Blighted tree|i are covered with insectSiindiffmt* 
ably ; but, it is not equally ci^ar, whether they are the 
primary efficients, or consequences, of the mischief; 
It is» the nature of various insects, to find a nidtts. iH 
particular diseased plants, without being the c^use at 
the disease. Experiments are wanting to decide tbo 
questiQU. 

The general opinion of the growers is, that uxk easteliyi 
wind is charged with blight, or (he egg9 of animuIcnlsB ) 
but this seems to be justified, no farther, than as to some 
mischiefs, foilowing a continuaj^ce of. cold, from . th^ 
quarter. If insect^, however, in any way are tlie caiiseti 
of blight, the only operation which pi^Hwes an antidotiQ 
to the evil, is the burning of weedsj^ a^nd other vegetabl0 
substances, on the side of the orchard froin which the 
wind blows. Salatary effects are said to have been ex« 
perienced from this process. If a little sulphur be mixed 
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with the heaps^ the benefit may be increased. The- 
tmoke . of lime-kilns and brick-works^ wilt - probablj^ 
answer the same purpose. 

If insects are the consequence of a diseased state of 
the tree> smoking will be the most likely iheans of pre- 
venting them from depositing their eggs within the.bk)^ 
som^ which will check their increase^ and the ravages 
they would make on the buds and leaves^ when hatched 
in prodigious numbers. Trees growing in or close to' 
krge towns^ are seldom covered with inserts.' 
. Inbred grubs are often fatal to pears/ after they have' 
Mtained a considerable size : a black spot is the sure prog- 
iofOstic of their existence; and if the mischief goes on^ 
the vital parts are destroyed^ aiid the fruit drops^ having 
]tt«viousIy grown into a' rounder form than belongs to 
the pear. Of this^ the cause is not known^ nor any mode 
ef stopping its prbgress. 

' Diere appears sometimes alsoy on the outside^ a brown 
.lnark> as if produced by the corrosion ofttn insect: this 
is reckoned a mischief seldom to be overcome. In 1804i 
however, contrary to expectation and former observa- 
tion, these wounds healed over, and the fruit came to 
maturity. 

Fruit-trees require pruning ; but, to produce any good 
^ect, it must be done with judgment. A notion much 
pi;evails among the farmers, that, in every branch which 
is cut aiway, so much fruit is destroyed, as might possi-^ 
bly have grown on it : in a tree, however, crowded with 
branches, the blosfsoms in the interior part seldom fatisi 
to fruit, the produce being on the outside. Thustta% 
indeed, an accidental cause serves to thin the quantity, 
and improve the remainder; but the better plan would 
be, to lay the branches open to the influence of ihe at-» 
mosphere> by cutting out those^Mch dx^ 'eadt:otfadv 
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and allowing proper intervals between the rest* The 
firuit would then be regularly dispersed through the tree,- 
and ample amends made for loss in quantity, by ini* 
provement in quality. This should be the annuaT work 
in all young orchards, and would save a great deal, of 
future trouble, and even prevent danger afterwards ; for ' 
when a tree has grown old in a neglected state, much 
caution is required in thinning out the branches. By 
letting in the cold air too suddenly into the interior o^ 
the tree, mischief, if not ruin, is the consequence; al; 
least, however, four or five years will be lost in restoring 
a due strength for bearing. 

In pruning, it is a bad, though common practice, to 
leave the stumps of branches which are cut off: they 
ought to be separated close and even with the trunk, to 
prevent insects from harbouring between the bark andf 
wood, and by continual irritation retarding the cure; * 
some medicated composition, or even, iri wabt of that,' 
grafter's clay, should be laid over the place. 

The time of pruning is also an important considera- 
tion: the best writers agree, that the work should be 
done before winter, not later than November; it is, how- 
ever, usually deferred to spring. 

Misletoe is a great enemy to the health of apple-trees, 
and yet is permitted, from year to year, to remain at-« 
tached to the branches, in a slovenly manner, exhaust- 
ing tlfe Vital juices. It should either be removed before 
winter, or, as it is excellent food for ewes in the 
spring, after yeaning, might remain till that season. 
If, however, it should be judged more proper to remove 
it before winter, care must be taken to keep it out of 
the way of cows and ewes with young, as it has a ten- 
dency to make them cast, or warp. 
** Canker ib a disease, probably arising' from various 
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canses^ but principally from obstructed circulation^ and 
external injury done to the branches by rubbing against 
each other, biting of cattle^ stones, 8cc« The mischief is 
generally suffered to go on, till the branch is decaj^ed^ 
which is then chopped off with the hatchet If the 
branch, however, be worth saving, it may be done, as re- 
commended by Mr. Bucknell, by cutting the cankered 
part completely out, and covering the wound with a me-^^ 
dicated preparation, composed of half an ounce of cor- 
rosive sublimate, dissolved in an ounce of spirit of harts-, 
horn or wine, and then mixed up with about three pints 
of tar, ta an earthen pipkin, and stirred long enough to 
make the mixture complete. 

Some fruit-trees canker without any external injury^; 
but firom internal and radical disease, owing to the age 
of the species, or bad formation of the fibres and sap- 
vessels; such are codlins, carraway russets^ woodcocks^ 
orange pippins, &c. 

Moss b said to be an indication of weakness, if not of 
disease, and requires nice attention to prevent or eradicate. 
It is recommended to wash with soap-suds, and rub off 
with a brush ; and this in wet weather, when the moss is 
soil, and easily separated. This should be begun at an 
early period of their growth, when the branches are few^ 
and oped, and repeated every season ; otherwise the la* 
hour will be too great to undertake on a large scale, 
when the trees are full headed, and entangled with 
shoots. The orchardist, however, should not be discou- 
raged easily, since it has been discovered, that the eggs 
of caterpillars are lodged between the moss and rind, 
and probably issue forth from these depositaries in the 
spring, to the destruction of leaf and blossom. 

Moss is attributed to the plantations being made on 
grass landsj the common practice in a great part of 
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thiscoonty* It is sa4d> that iti the neighbotn^dg countie8> 
where the orchards are planted in hop-yards and arable 
fields/the trees^ thdugb not' free, are less affected by it. 
This- may be owing to the frequent manxiring and stir^' 
ring of the nionld near the roots, by which the suii and 
lain ^ave power to exert their influence, and, by in^'>* 
gorating the fibres, promote a general kindness', in th4 
growth. . 

• If orchards are continued in a pasture state^it is a? 
good practice to- dig out a circular space of ground, to^ 
the extent of four or five feet from the stem of the tree, 
early enough in the autumn to receive the rains and frosts 
of winter. By this exposure, the subsoil, having firs^ 
beea moistened, is pulverized by the succeeding frost; 
and if thoroughly rotten dung, or fresh soil^ be. put in' 
with a thin layer, before the turf is replaced, very bene- 
ficial effects may be expected. An orchard of a large 
extent, in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, which had 
borne but little for some years, was rendered flourishing 
and vigorous by this process. 

Soil. Experience proves, that the strength of die Ii<* 
quor depends much on the strength of the soil. Fruit' 
which grows on a clay, produces a powerful* liquor, 
though sometimes austere and unpalatable ; whereas that 
which is produced on a light, sandy soil, proves thin>' 
but more agreeable to the taste. This fact is so well ascer-. 
tained, that scions taken from the same tree, and grafted 
upon stocks growing in soils of diflerent qualities, pro^ 
duce liquors difiering in flavour and strength. The 
styre apple is most esteemed in the Forest of Dean. 
The soil is a reddish loam, on a lime-stone rock* The 
same apple is grown in many pans of the county ; on* 
clays, it is good for little ; on sands, it retains some- 
th^ig of the flavour, bm loses in. strength; butthefia- 



war and riohafM of geaaine styr^ it only, prediiotd Oit 
A0 soil of tb$ Forest district. 

. Tb0 {iOBgQQy jromt is no where foa^d e^al to tluft 
vsbich groivf mi its native soil : it will thrive fdmoat 
every whem, .eod predace a stropg liquor ; bet so whera 
efith th#t oombiBetiM of strengdi and sofiaets^ at eft 

The squash peafj tinder good management^ fiuwtbe% 
% fine: peiry oe all strong soili^; hat posseisee sajperior 
qaaMtiea when growing on its native soil, atTMalonr 

Other fraits appear not so maeh s^laehed to a pavtt-i 
eelar soilj bat flonrish with eqaal advantage on soils of 
the saaie general character* Thas; the Haglee crab^ 
tbou^ a native of the Forest> is grown in psettji ki^ 
p^rfectioD on strong argillaceous soils* 
. The soil which appears generally best caleulated for 
1^1 sorU of fruit^^ is a marly clay^ or loam; and #ie 
worst, where the clay predominates so macbj afi to keep 
due roots always soaking, in a bottom of stagnant watei^ 
when planted deep. 

The supposition of an able agriculturist^ that the pear^ 
being naturally saccharine, del^hts in a soil totally de-^ 
prived qf calcariosity ; while the apple, id)Qunding witb 
acidity^ thrives best among calcareous earth>the natural 
destroyer, of acidity, seems too. refined, and not snip^ 
ported by fact ; otherwise^ the best sitaations for apple-^ 
orchards, would be found on the Cotswolds ; but in 
truth, apples and pears are indiscriminately planted out; 
the same ground J, and flour i^ so equally, as to make it 
difhcidt to sfky, which has the sup^iority. 
.. In replenishing an old orchard, or replanting anew one 
on the same groqnjd, it is ^steenijed a bad practice tOt 
plant th^ stock on tlie spot, where the old tree stood ; but 
it i{s othcrwis^j. if ^ft pejar be fluted, whece. an. ajiple 
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gr«ir> €^P«ciaUy if tb^ i^face a«d subsoU be well dug 
and manured. 

JPjegcfas from sowing tbe seed to' transpIaQtiDg 

iiti^ A» orchard ;•— -Tb^ " Js^y^'' or 9ub»taAcej whiob 

)l5s bwn aquoezed in ^ preaa^ generally fmroidaM 

abfmdancQ of l««r^k fi^ tbo aeed-bod. Tbese ^e vowiii 

ettdier kiautDit)!) or 0|>ruig; the latter is most practiiddj 

bcbattoe^ daring tb6 wioi0f».npdce^nd oth^r vermin pr^j 

Trithr^Tidhy upon them. Th^ ground^ baving beeii pre« 

viously ireU diig^ and trencbed^ (or donbly dag,) wber« 

there ia a sufficient depth of soil, is ready for the i»eed8> 

nhtch are scattered pretty thickly over the surface^ and 

raked in : weeds ait carefnlly kept down during th0 

summer; and in the second or third autumo> the young 

plants are fit to be transplanted. The ground of the 

nursery is dtig with the same care as the seed-bed^ and!^ 

at the time of removal^ the roots are pruned^ by taking 

off the tap^ or down-striking roots^ and shortening the 

fibres. They are planted in rows of three feet^ and about 

eighteen inches from each other. In this mode of plan«> 

tation^ 9,522 stocks will be raised on an acre^ or there* 

abouts. They are continued in the nursery about tea 

years^ and will then have attained a size proper for 

transplanting into the orchard ground. While in the 

nursery^ they are kept regularly pruned and trained : the 

side dioots are cut off, and one neat and upright stem 

preserved^ with six or seven shoots at die head. In this 

state^ the present price is Is. 6i. a piece for apple*stocks^ 

and 2s* 6d, for pear. The profit of an acre of ground 

thus employed, is very considerable : g,522 stocks sold 

out at the prices before mentioned, amount, in the first 

case, to 714/.; in the second, to 1,190/. 55.: and 

after the tfiird year the profit may be reckoned aa iieat^ 

«ino9 the oooasional crops raised in dbt void tpaccii 
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between the stocks^ will pay the expences of labotir and 
rent. 

The stocks, having arrived at the height of six of 
seven feet, and about five inches in circumference^ atl9^ 
planted in the orchards; if pasture, at the.distande of 
teti or twelve yards irom each other ; if arable, from- six-* 
teen to eighteen or more, with an interval of twenty or 
mere, and opposite to each«oth6r: th^ distance of the 
rows, however, depends much on therWidth of the ridges, 
as on the top of these they are planted : if the ridges are 
small, every other one is omitted ; otherwise if they are 
wide, managing in such a way, that the last-mentioned 
distance be nearly observed. On pasture land, the 
quincunx order is practised, that space may be gained 
for the spreading of the heads, the distance that is al* 
lowed being less. 

llie practice of planting on tillage lands, prevails 
chieflv in the' Forest district ; at least much more than in 
the Vale, on . the east side of the Severn. Besides the 
advantage supposed to arise from manuring and keep- 
ing the mould loose over the roots, there is a consider- 
able saving of expence in the article of fencing. Young 
trees must be protected from e.xtemd injury, till they 
have gained a considerable state of growth, become firm 
in the rootsv and hard in the bark. Where the only 
danger to be' apprehended is from the violence of the 
wind, three stakes judiciously placed at eighteen inches 
i'lom the lower stem, and meeting abont half way up, 
and there fastened with twisted hay, ('' a hay-band,*') will 
be sufficient; but where cattle are to range, a more ex^^ 
pensive mode of defence is required, as will be seeq here* 
after; 

. Apple and pear-trees are often seen growing, in the 
hedge-rows ; biU; this is noj; to be considered as the pra0# 



tioe of the county^ but Only of a few iodividaalsi- In 
some late inclosures from the waste^ trees have beeA 
planted in this wiay; and the teason- assigned is^ to-iai^ 
the expence of fencing ; for being set im with the qui^k^ 
the same protection serves for both ; and when the hed^ 
wants no further fencing, it will be high enough to sav^ 
^e young trees also. It is^ however^ to be questioned; 
whether the small saving of expence will balance the 
mischief done to the hedge. (See chap* 6.) . 
' The appearance of fruit-trees in the hedge-rows^ gene* 
rally speaking, is assignable to another cause. In m 
x:ountry were fVuit is sometimes abundant^ the kerneb 
are variously distributed by birds^ and. in other wayst^ 
They sometimes fall in a hedge-row; aad^ beiog theve 
protected^ grow up with. the hedge; .or! ccab^qiiick if 
often intermixed with hawthorn «ets> that are icoUectei 
iu the woods. If a yoiung stodc of; promising, appear* 
ance grows up in such a situation^-^the faimer is ^oflDMt 
times Induced to graft it ; but more frequently tbeirmt*' 
trees ia the hedge^rows are wildings and crabs, no other- 
wise valued^ than: as. they assist in mixing with in&ri^ 
pears^ for family dr&ik* '. ' .- 

. February is . th<^ :.il9ual mpn^h for pfeatiogj - though 
something depejkbi> on f the. season iand 3<>Ur: A kmg 9e» 
ries of drought. 18 ijaimical to late planting, bm sem&t 
frosts are to aqtumnal. It i$, however^ lef» trouble:!!! 
protect the roots during the winter with loose straw> Ot 
^^ muck," (half rotten dung,) than to be continually. w.a«» 
tering through a dry summer* 

On light and loose soils, less care is required in plant* 
ing than oo t:lays. On tber former^ it. is enough to dig 
out a hole, just deep enough to cover, the roots, and rer 
turn the mould as it came out; but on the latter, the dig^ 
gii)g of a bok i9 ruin to the plant, as the whole depth hom 
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Itiw thft edltivattd ipil is so retentive ta to forsi only a 
reservoir of water ; and even, if it be filled with good 
viouldj it is impOssiUe for the r<K>t9 to extend thetaaelv^ 
iato the surrounding day* The practice^ therefovei.>i^» 
to lake off the tnrf in a circle of about ifonr feet diame^ 
tefj and lightly to stir the subsoil ; on this to place some 
good earthy then to plant the 5tock, mth another laying 
of good soil upon it^ and over all to place the i^ady.gene-' 
rally, upside down. The tap-roots are previously cut 
<^^ or shortened^ and abo the fibrils are pruned at ^he 
ands^ and^ being placed in regular prder> bave somenevr 
ei^ mixed and ^faook among them. Before planting, 
the stock is. headed down;' at least: the brandses ai% 
shortened to aix or eight inches, to prevent the power df 
the wipdy audi throw the juices more into the stem^ 
Uiereby inoreisibgits vigoiir* 

- -9^6 next step |s to defend tbe newly planted stoicfcs 
fiwsbeibg injured by ^oattle^ or oidier means. The fol* 
lowing inethods are in use. 

U > F6ur postn^ either sawed or rtnded^ and bigh 
Miough to be out of the reach of cattle^ are placed up- 
right at right angles about the sioekj formiag a square 
of three feet to^^m^h side ; against these are nailed five or 
six tier of raits, naai enough to eadi other to pre^ 
Tent the beads of oattle reachmg hetween^ and also 
U^ar enough to the ground to keep sheep from rub- 
bing the stocky tbmi whieh nothing wouM be more inju« 
rious. 

2. Three posU are set np triangularly, with similar 
courses of rails« 

S. The two pieces of a large post, sawed lengthways, 
•are placed with their fynt sides towards th^ stock, ao as to 
be two or three feet apart* Against the edges of these, 
rails are nailedto the same height as before ; bui the rails 
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*l)eing not more than five fnciiea fro^ tSbe«tMi> ^ biA 
is liable to be ^atniaged from Bgkbtion of Ae ^Itud : t<> 
prevent which, hi some measare, Aib ilppet tails are ofteiCi 
made of hoops or bended willow, by w&idi proper toom 
is allowed ibr the waving of the ttoc%, itithMl dattgti: 
of being chafed. . . • 

4. A bundle of thorns is tied round die Vtock with tm 
rope; 

5. White hawthorn (crattggtts vxyacantka), ot wili 
brier (rosa eamna), is planted aboot thi^ stodc, 

€• Another mode is, to twist a brier ^pitally round: ^ 
' stock, from bottom to top, and tlown agaiid, 

7. The last is by three stakes, ' as before menttobed* 

Of tiie three fitst, the fbar-post fenee is the mcfik '^ 
core,' and the strongest, bnt most exjpensifffe, The n^ 
cond does not remove theirtdck ftirenoiigb from -the M- 
terior, and consequently is not qnilQ onl •of tb^ rtai^ dF 
large cattle. The third \i still more liabte to ^is jdtyeoo 
tion. One mischief is said to be produced by all \ naaMly^ 
that the posts, being loosened at th^ to^ by the Agilalion 
of the Mrind, or robbing of cattle, IrnMk Ib^ m^^ iMl^ 
into which the moisUiFt iti drawn firoin ihiMotsaifttbb 
stocks. 

'Hie fourth is a cheap find ^ood feoca, if «at«fii% 
watched and repaired ; but fpr want of tiiii aMtttiiMai, 
many trees are ill-^reserved^ and >go on slowly widi ja 
stunted growth. Cattle are f<»nd of rviibiog :4igakiit 
thorns thus tied together, and still more ipnd of tottkig 
them with their horns, thus preventing the plant froiit 
settling, and opening the fence at the bottom «o jHhe «!• 
lacks of sheep. 

The fifth is found to answer the purpose well, partioA* 
larly the wild brier, or dog-rose: this grows rapidly^ 
^booting len feet in a season, and oaittle «i« detenvA-^bf 
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•tbe prickles from touching it; bes^ides that, it will bear 
the shears^ i^n4 may easily be kept within bounds. The 
Bawthorn grows too slowly, and cattle eat the young 
dboots top eagerly, to render the use of it unobjection- 
•9^ble. Perhaps the appUcation of it> according to the 
sixth mode, is the best of all. Cattle will, pot rub 
•against a tree (husi armed ; and .the only objection which 
can be made to the brier in a state of growth round the 
the stock, is here obviated ; it can draw no nourishment 
from the roots of the plant it was intended to preserve^ 
which, in tJbe other case, may prob.abJy be the fact. The 
brier requires frequent renewal. 

The seventh method will ke^p the stock steady to its 
place, but is not a preservative in any other viray : it can 
only b^e adopted in plantatiops not accessible to cattle, 
fven iiv tillage l^nds, however, some planters have found 
it, by expeirJen^, necessary to use the four or three-post 
.fence, to keep the plough to a proper distance froni th^ 
roots. 

Grafting* . When the stocks have been three or four 
years in the orcbardj they are ready for grafting, which 
ja performed, in the following ^^y* The be^ds of thje 
stocks are taken off with a saw, and then smoothed with 
a keen knife: the height depends on the fancy of the 
planter, though generally sevcQ feet: a cleft is then 
made across the. centre of the stump, and kept open with 
:a wedge of wood, (*^a elate,") while two sciops are in- 
serted, ojie on each side: the wood being withdrawn, 
the parts close, and keep the grafts firm in their places. 
One graft would he sufficient to. form a. head large 
enough ; and it is the practice of some planters to ren 
.;[nove the least promising of the two, where both strike,^ 
the ne:xt spripg, and with a sh^rp knife or chissel, paie 
t>S.the top. qf: the stoct^ in a sloping direction tp ,the re- 
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maining.graft; this prevents w^t^ from lodging, and tbe 
.^ap is then directed to and concentred in a smaller com^ 
j>ass. It is prpper^ after this operation> to renew the 
compost of clay and chopped hay, which was worke4 
round the grafts after their ipisertion^ in order %o bring . 
on a more speedy healing of the wound, by preventing 
the bark from being dried by tbe sun and air^ or annpy^ 
by insects. 

When botli grafts are suffered to groWj the bead> be<- 
ing double, is often separated^ and the trunk rended by 
strong blowing winds^ or even the weight of the braa* 
ches. In old trees of this description, the brancb.es oftea 
separate in tb^ same way; and where it is foreseen, and 
apprehended as likely to be the cas^, a. wooden frame i$ 
£tted to the branches, just above where the grafts- jweie 
inserted, lyhich keeps them together. 

The grafts are secured immediately after the compoitis 
put on,, with '^braids/' These are open wicker baskets 
in the form of . an inverted cone, fitting the stock 
below the place to which th^ compost extends, 8{m1 
rising about tw0 feet high, and' expanding at the top 
to nearly the same diameter. This contrivance serves 
not only to guard the. grafts in their early state, but also 
to keep the shoots to. a proper compact form of growth. 
The practice chiefly prevails on the banks of the Severn, 
where the osier (salix viminalis) is grown in greiit 
abundaoce. If the grafts do not strike, it is diingeroas, 
if not fatal to the stock, to insert new scions, till the third 
or fourth year. . If they do strike, the planter seldom 
takes any farther care, till the tree begins to make some 
return : this neglect is observable ipost frequently, where 
the landlord, living at a distance, leaves the manag- 
ment to the tenant, who probably, having a short inte* 
test in the estate, feels little ^n^iety about the distant 
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tmproTeineiit of it; Many l«nd-<>wnfr8 in ihb iM^cntm^ 
tion of their own estates, and some tenants^ more inteifi^ 
^ent and-spirited, more attentive to their landlord's inte^ 
fest, and less sparing of trouble, carefbOy watch liie pros* 
^ess of the shoots, and, by catting off straggling, trscilessi 
braitches, prevent the interior of the triee fixrtn being enw 
^Bcnb^red with a rednndancy of wood. 

Crown grafting is often practised also on the branches 
xrf" d(i trees. • When from age or other causes ihe head 
begins to^ fM and die at the extremities, it is cnt o!iF neat 
the bot^m of the principal branches, in whose sttimpts 
thescions are inserted. It is not unuMial to ^ee a single 
vtnnip bearing eight or ten grafts, and ih the whole tre6 
'from fifty to a hundred. Good heads are formed by this 
method) where the grafts are not used in ^oo gretii abim^ 
dance ; and they com« into bearing much fiOoner liiali 
ydttng'trees, A stock, from the time of its being graft- 
ed, will not f)robab)y bear a bushel of apples in twenty 
years ; whereas an old tree, grafted in tbii way, and pro^ 
^perly managed, will bear tfbnee times the fjtranlity in haff 
the time : in point of durability, however> it is io&rior ; 
<and therefore the practice is confined to single -detaohed 
trees, and not extended to whole crchojrds, 
■ A mode of grafting, I beUere, entirely new> hasbeenilis^ 
•covered, and is now practised, by Richard Browne Ches-* 
ton, M. D, of Gloucester, which promises great advan^ 
tages. When the stocks are arrived to a proper age for 
planting out, the ground is opened about them, and they 
arc separated from the largest roots; of which such are 
chosen as are of a sufficient size for cleft grafting, which 
mode is to be preferred ; and if the roots are inclining, they 
are raised to a perpendicular, without disturbing their ex- 
tremities in the ground ; the scion is then inserted, and se* 
cured in the usual way. The earth is thrown around ihemj 
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one bad, or two at most^ to giuurd against ^^ihire, 
ure left above grQnaid> whidi will be found to ^ke with 
astonishing vigour. If both succeed^ the least promising 
te femo^ed. The buds which are covered vichfa catdi 
ftboot out into tciots^ so diat wihen the trees are to be re^ 
moved to their destined situation^ they may be entirely 
separated from the original root on which they weve ^n^ 
grafted • To the parent stodi^ sufficient roots remain fbt* 
its future support, and ic may be planted elsewhere, 
either for the purpose of prochcing a fresh supply df 
roots (or the same process^ or for grafting in the orchtotf. 
Some grafts^ which were thus inserted in 1800^ weiife 
handsome trees^ eight feet iA^, in 180^ and had fina 
fruit on them. 

Six of the stdeksy which were separated iVom the rootii 
in 1800^ and then esteemed useless^ were replanted^ and 
in 1804 had kernel-fruit upon Ibern* 

A method of root-graftii^ ia mentioned by Agnoola, 
but different froln the foregcMng. *^ A graft, or sckm, is^ 
taken from a.yoang tree> aad a small piece of the rootcf 
another tree of tbe same kilkd^ ^r Uloe. k ; or else^ fmacB 
>of roots cut off from other trees ia tmtspianiing: these 
are whip-grafted together/ observing that the two bot- 
eodfi 'of the {graft and ittot be united, and that itK/rind 
of tl)e root joip that x>i the graft, then piant the vcuA with 
part of the scion under ground.^' This appears to be afi 
inferior practice to the new one^ because one season is 
probably lost by the check occasioned by the taldng up 
and re-planting lihe root ; though it is entitled to consi- 
derable attention. 

Fruit-trees^ managed in the usual way> come> into 
bearing in six or seven years after grafting ; but the 
quantity of fruit is inconsiderable for twenty years, as 
before observed : after this period^ the produce iucreasea, 
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till the tree is fifty years oId> at which periix) it will bea? ^ 
from ten to fifteen bushels^ and is. supposed to be ncav 
its point of perfection. 

An apple-tree will continue to bear well a hundred 
years^ or more^ from this period ; and a pear-tree mudi 
longer, 

A pear-tree is now. growing at Mjnsterworth^ whicbj 
according to the proprietor's account, .is at least three 
hundred years old* >. .It i& an. inferior ^oies of squash; 
vigorous^ sounds and flourishing^ and has been so in the 
n;iemory of the oldest man in the neighbourhood : 340 
gallons of perry have been made from :its .frui( in.., one 
ycar^ and- will probacy again^iq a favourable season ^ 

Five pear-trees in the same parish, have more than 
once borne fruit eaough.to make togethiE^ I IQO galUms. 

CYDER MAKING. ' 

The process of cyder^onaking is nearly alike every 
where, but there is. much difference in the degrees of aN> 
tention : the great art in the first part of it, lies in wetl 
grinding the fruit, and. breaking as many of the kernels 
as possible, as from them the liquor receives a principal 
part of its agreeable flavour. The fruit ought to be 
fully and equally ripe ; otherwise the fermi^ntation can- 
not go regularly on. Were the apples left to fall off of 
their own accord, there would be little fear of producing 
a good vinous liquor; but this would be too tedious for a > 
large plantation, and is tlierefore not the practice. The 
farmer, however, is well aware of the fact, and endea- 
vours to imitate the operations of nature in managing 
tlie fruit, after it is gathered. 

In gathering, the earliest fruits are of course se- 
lecaed first; but as, even on the same tree, they are not 
equally ripened, they are thrown together ii| a large 
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refund heap in the open air. In this state tKegri^inaiit' 
for a considerable time, till a sweat or kind of fermenta-^ 
tion has taken place; Tvhich brings the whole quantity " 
nearly into a similar state of mellowness and 'prepita*' 
tion for grinding. This process^ of^t least to Imbw t^ 
period when it has been carried far enough^ requires 
judgment ; but under the best management it does not air- 
ways succeed, much less can it cure the injudicious haste 
of those, who, without regard to maturity> ihdiscrimi-*' 
nately run over the whole orchard with the beating pole, or 
" lug," and bring down every apple within their reach. 
This practice of beating the trees, before the fruit is: 
nearly approaching to ripeness, is ndt only injudicious* 
with regard to the cyder, but also injurious to the next" 
year's crop. The bearing bud for the succeeding season, 
is formed early in the summer, and near, and even at- 
tached toi the growing fruit. The consecjuence of bcjat-^ 
ing the trees, unless the apple separates easily, is Ae- 
bringing off the bud with it, which nature had provided 
for the ensuing year. After an operation of this kind, 
the ground is strewed with these buds, to an extent 
scarcely to be conceived by those who. have not wit- 
nessed it. The more careful farmer, has the trees shaken 
limb by limb, by a person up in the tree, only beating off 
the few that remain, and sometimes even allowing them- 
more time to ripen. This is by far the best practice, ex- 
cept that of suffering them to fall of their own accord^ 
and generally ensures a regular fermentation, and with 
less heaprng. The nearer the fruit approaches to matu- 
rity, the richer is the juice ; for heaping, though it im- 
proves unripe fruit, cannot communicate the richness 
found in that which is fully ripe. 

The effect produced on apples thus heaped in a very 
green and unripe state, is rottenness ; and, under the 
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best treatment^ some of this description will appear : 
where good cyder, however^ is mteoded to be made^ not 
one of these is used> a very few being capable of giving 
an unpleasant flavour to a large quantity of liquor, espe-* 
ciaUy if (he J have become black. 

The firuit being thus pnparedi is carried to the aMll(» 
of which two softs are in use, the bcurse-nii]! and band* 
nill. The latter is chiefly used oo sm^I &ivm% vfbick 
have not plantations snflieient to repfly the expepce of 
the former. 

The horse cyder*raill is composed of the followiag 
parts : the cistern-chase, or trough, tbe runner or braiSi^ 
ing-stane, cog*wheel, and upright axle-tree; with the 
stirrer,, reever, and shovel, used in the process* 

The cistern is circular, and of stone, hollowed otit to 
fit and receive the ronner, usually to the depth of nine 
inches* On the inner tide, next the '' nut," or central 
splbce; it is cut perpendicular ; but on the exterior, it is 
somewhat sloping, being wider across at top than bottom; 
The upper edge, on the outside, is left two cm: three inr 
ches wide, to receivie some wood worki called '^ curb- 
ing," which raises it four iuches higher, and finishes 
nearly with a sharp edge. The intention of this wood 
work is not only to prevent the pulp from being carried 
over, as the stone rolls, but also to correspond with a 
four-Inch plank or planks, which cover the nut, or cir- 
cular vacant space in the centre. The cistern is deli- 
vered from the quarries in three or four parts, which are 
fitted and cramped together by the mill-wright, A mill 
of common size will require a cistern of thirty feet in 
circumference; the price is charged According to the 
number of gallons it contains, or at a guinea per fcKtt 
diameter. 

The runner, or bruising-stone, is seldom less than three 



feet and a half> or more tjbaa four feet and a balf in <&a<> 
ibeter • It ia perfectly flat on . tbe side next the b t|t» aad 
a little convex on the other, nearly fitting the bottom^ of 
the cisternv A strong axle of wood, is fastened tbroc^. 
itj connected with an upright or standard axle^tiseeiii^ie 
centre^ «nd exteiyiing far enongh from the exterior sidk 
of the runner to copnect, by means of an iron rodj witH- 
a wood^ bar> which is idso linked to the upright ax{<W 
and to which the horse is foslened 3 this wooden bar ia^ 
liefore the ranner, and keepa the horse clear of ic Tbr 
height is regjilated by a substruction, of stone work under 
thecist^B. 

A cog-wheel of eighteen ^Bches^ortwoleetdiameter,, It 
fitted to the horiaontal axle, and rans on the wood w<^k» 
which covers the whole space, from the interior edge of 
the cistern to thep^pemticular axle, and is called the 
nut. The exact height. of this wheel, wiU of course hr 
determined by thai of the centre of tbe runner above 
tbe nut. The cQgs of this wheel catch upon upright 
teeth, fixed in the nut, as it rolls upon the surface, aud^ 
force tbe stone to a rotary motion, which otherwiae 
it would not. always keep ; for when the apples are first 
put in, or the bottom of tbe cistern has become smooth 
from tbe pulp, it.might slide along rather than roU^ wither 
out some machinery of this sort : some mills, however^, 
are without it. 

The runner and cistern are had from the Forest of 
Dean ; the former is sold at tbe quarry at one guinea per 
foot, or as many guineas as the stone measures £eet in 
diameter. 

The perpendicular axle-tree has an iron pin at each 
end for pivots, which run in a sunk iron centre; and the 
wood of the axle, which is bound with an iron ring;^ 
forms the shoulder. 
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The stirrer is a strong stick, with whidh the fruit k 
kept to the stbnci and removed from the side? to thcf*^ 
bottom^ during grinding. A woman, or boy^ walks be-*, 
fore or after the horse, continually moving it.* . 

The reever is a piece of board fixed to a wooden- 

handle, and made to fit the form of the cistern ; withihis- 

* 

the pulp, when sufficiently ground, is drawn together^- 
and then carried to the press with a wooddb shovel, or 
scoop. Some make use of an iron one;- but it is sup* 
posed that the acid of the liquor dissolves a portion of 
the metal, and possibly^ produces the black tinge, which - 
is frequently observed in cyder, after it has been exposed- 
totheair. Whether this supposition be right or not, 
wooden implements are more cleanly, and to b^ preferred; 

About two bushels of fruit are usually thrown at; on^ 
time into the cistern, which, when ground, are removed' 
to the press, and succeeded by other, quantities. From^ 
five to six^ bags of four bushels each, or from ten M- 
eleven *' seam," of nine pecks each, of juicy fruit, are 
generally sufficient for a hogshead of 100 gallons wioe 
xnesisure. 

The hand-mill consists of two wooden cylinders,= 
toothed or indented, about nine inches diameter each,; 
inclosed in the way of other mills, with a feeder at top,^ 
and is turned by hand. This, though in some respects 
inferior to the horse-mill, has its advocates And uses* 
The operation of bruising the rind, kernel, and stalk, as 
well as reducing the fleshy parts to a perfect pulp, ia 
well performed by it. The cylinders, being so disposed as 
to be capable of being removed to a greater or less dis- 
tance from each other, the work goes on in regular pro- 

• I have seen horse-mills, which have two stirrers so attached to 
the axle of the runner, as effectually to perform this business witli-* 
out manual assistance* ^ 
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gre^^ionj from the ^vst cuttipg pf the apple^ till the cj^iq* 
d^s iirehrpught so near to ed;ch otheo; that scarcely a ker?», 
jael call pa^s without being bruised ; and the effect is im^« ' 
prov@^> where smother pair of fine toothed cylinders' worksr 
^pderth^. firsts receiving the puip.in a.coarsestatej^an4 
^as^ijpg it through in perfect fineiieiiSv ThiiS( additiot} 
gives a considerable savingof time^ buVrec[ui|re$ more 
i^rength. ^ The same degree pf finenes3 is w;it^,di^cult][ 
pifoduced by the horse-mill; for in jspite of the constant 
attention of the. person who. stirs the fruit, while it. is 
grinding> and keeps it tothe runnerj a considerable por-;} * 
tion is carried to the press in an unreduced stated. Twq 
dis^yantages will, however, attach to the hand-mill ia 
itB pzesent state,^ loss of time and increase of manual 1|^ 
|)our. It. is difficult, with the assistance of three, mjen, Xq 
grind a hogshead in a day : with a horse-mill^ from t\^p 
ito three hogsheads may be made by a man and wom^^ 
pr younger person, and a horse; on a large fruit £armj| 
therefore, its superiority is decided.* . . ;< 

Pressing. The pulp is cither immediately can^ecljU) 
the press, or,. which is the better practice, laid up in tubs 
pr.^open casks for twenty-four hours. This improves tk4 
colour, and, by digestion, produces a more iqtkna^ 
' union^of the rind, kernel, and stalk juices, espeoially if 
again carried to the mill, and re*ground. The cydqr* 
press differs little in its general constructipn from thorn 
used in othei^ processes, where strong pressure is te* 
quired. It consists of a cistern-sill, vat, cheeks, o^ 
*^ sisters,^' cap and screw, lanthorn, bridge, press-blocks, 
shooter, lever, windlas and rope. 

• The hand-mill> however, is capable of great improvement ia 
point of expedition, by the application of a large hoxixontal wbf4 
and horse, as in some manufactories. 
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The cheeks, or " sisters," are two strong upright piccM 
of oakj kept to their places hj being let into-tbe pound 
first, aad then by the cistera-sili, which is a thick pice* 
of timber reaching from cheek lo cheek, near the gronnd; 
at each end open mortised, resting on a shoulder, and 
dipping the upright: through these open mottise* and 
aeapright,a'strongiron pin is passed, vhic^ preventl 
die dieekft from spreading in the act of pressing. A 
eorrespoodent piece is placed near tlietop, mettised and 
ftstened iii the same muiner to the dieeks, trough tht 
centre of which is made die female screw, or nut, whiidl 
k'then-catled the cap. 

- Utevat id a wide plank, '*ilh ft groove mnsli^nMmd 
It near the edge, or, which ia better, a raised bevdlad 
bM^ coinciding with the edge, ab<mt an indi thick, to 
prevent the liquor from running off riMr sidef, and to 
cobAicI it to the sluice or tpont, from which it patsel 
inticrriie receiver. This vat is fi.\ed firmly on the cist«nt* 
sill, and in some instanees ia stitl covered with lead'i 
Botwidistanding the danger of its being corrgded by the 
iuiA of the liquor, and ttie well-grounded c^inion of itt 
Ihaving occasioned cholict, and other dtsorden, to th« 
dJ-inKer. 

Ifib^erew, if made of WQod, is nsuall/ nine or ten 
inchefl in diameter, and, passing through the cap, rises 
riiree or four feet. To the tower end, which is square, ii 
fatmg by a rounded pin the iKidge, which is a plank 
reaching from cheek to cheek, and moving freely up 
and down, but kept to a regular position by open mor- 
tises. The lower end of the screw is left of a larger 
diameter, if the lever is intended to work in it, and is 
tbea perforated and Itooped with iron, but mon itfbea 
the lanthorn is fixed on it. This is made of two 
lar pieces of wood, less than two feet diameter, 
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sight 'iliobeir amilider by ten strong ^iltarty betw^t># 
vhtch Br ]ptece of ash o^ elm* timber is ocdkdiohiltjf 
^toced^ M;ll6d the leVei*. Two of tfiese b^Toltig to ^ 
|pyeSl9^ ahd^ aire VtHed titeotdift^ to Aie frdlwer i^e^uM& 
OAe is shorter and kss 9troii^ tb&ii the otibcAr/ and mnif 
be #6rked by the strength of one Hiaifi> diiri^ the nearly 
l^essittg; but when the liqaor is tiei^rly exkiiiti)Aed> ano^ 
thar^ longer and stronge^^ is applied to the lanthorh^ atiA 
Worked by the Windias^ Which is an ii|yri^t post tiirii^ 
ing witb an iron piv6% iW a socket xytk the ground^ an^i 
passing through a beafn^irhthier'fr^ly 4t top, is rem6^ 
aU^ when not waYit^. A )tdpt c^ted indnnd this wted^ 
las^ is hung by a b(^ tb Ae^iid of tte liVek*/ and ^Sb^» 
seenred from ipringidg off hy A w^^eh ^ih. The windlaft 
has also, at a ^pel: height, t#d or foiir biars of wood^ 
posing through fdr hatidles, to which th;^ strength dP 
four men may be applied whh great e^ct The pres»f 
blocks are pieces of oak> about twd feet long and sijt 
inches square^ placed one above the other, crossing iii 
alternate pairs, under the bridge, for the purpose of keep^ 
ing the lanthom, lever, and rOpe above the heads of this^ 
workmen at the witadlas.'"' Price of the press about' tfetl 
guineas. 

On the vat is spread a hair-cIoth> monufactured for thid 
purpose, from a yard to four feet square. On this asilffi-^ 
cient quantity of pulp is placed, so us to leaTe.rbom for the 
cloth to be turned up at each side and corner, and nearly 
meet in the centre. The size of the '' eheeise,'' as it is . 

* Iroa screws are coming much into us^ -, these are either cast 
or wrought; the price of the fonher is about Ql, IM. ; of the Ut- 
ter, nearly 10/. Th^ power is supposed by some to be incnated 
by the fineness of the threads in the iron screw, though otbtn. w^U 
9llpw no 9fiicr adv«llt|gf but durability. 

62 
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BOW. called^ and its form, are usually determined hy Sk 
Fooden frame or. gujage. The first cloth, being filledy 
and laid even, another^ and so on to .ten or twelve>.9xe 
placed over each other in regular layer?, the squ^r^ 
fiuupe being raised with them, and keeping the pile to aa 
uniform size : on all these is placed a strong board, wider 
Aan the pile, and on this the blocks. The screw is tben^ 
fcwered, and at; first a gentle priessure made, which isr 
gradually increased;^ as the cheeses become drier, ajid at 
length completed by. the. long lever and windlas* The 
cheeses are then taken outof the cloths, and, if not de* 
Signed-, for farther use, thrown away: if,, however, the 
crops are scanty, Jthe f^must" is l^d by, and re-ground 
vrith water, from which, is produced a, liquor of w^ak. 
quality, called ^/ washings," though sufficiently strong 
ibr family use ; for notwithstanding every attention iu 
grinding, and the utmost exertion of the. press, some 
parts of the fruit remain unbi:uised, and a portion of 
juice unexpressed. The residue of a quantity sufficient 
to make three hogsheads of cyder, will yield about one 
hogshead of washings. The arrangement of tlie buildings 
for the convenience of making and storing fruit liquors, 
is a matter of great importance, though little attended 
to onold farms. The mill and press are often found in an 
insulated building, distant from the cellars. This occa* 
sions the employment of a man and boy, with a horse 
and dray, to carry the liquor to the place where it is in- 
tended to bec^ked ; a l$ibour which .would be unnecesr 
sary, were the mill-house and cellars attached. In some 
modern erections, the spout of the vat discharges the 
liquor through an aperture of the wall, into a receiver 
within the cellar; from whence it is easily distributed to 
die difierent casks. 
Casking. The liquoj being carrieti to the cellar, ^rid 
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^ tunned" into casks of various ditnensionSj according* 
to the fancy or opulence of the farmer, is left to fermetit. 
It is generally allowed that the strength is preserved, ir 
tiot increased, by a large quantity being kept together 
in a body. The general size of casks is 1 10 gallons ; they 
6re made as high as 400 or 500 ; but the former aloner 
are sent out with cyder sold. The price of a cask is xiokt 
about 5rf. per gallon. There is a difference of opinion d« 
to the propriety of filling the cask to the bung-hole; but 
this, it would seem, will depend in a great measure oa 
the tendency ot the liquor to fermentation : if that be too^ 
quick, the more the surface is exposed, the inore it i^ 
checked. This is proved by experience; for sometimes 
the fermentation is so rapid, that it is necessary to draW on 
the whole into wide tubs, for the purpose of extending 
the surface, and by exposure to the air, to lower the tem* 
perature, and produce a check. In this state the fermen-' 
tation ceases. The object is in some degree attainable]; 
by leaving the cask unfilled, with an uHage. If the 
fermentation be too slow or weak, it will be increased by 
filling the cask; but no fermenting substance is used 
with cyder as with malt liquor. 

To ascertain whether the liquor is above or below tern-' 
perature, and, consequently, whether the fermentation 
be regular or otherwise, rests on' the judgment of the far- 
mcr, as no thermometer or other instrument is used; 
on this subject, therefore, much more is left' to chancej 
than ought to be on so valuable a produce. 

Among the generality, the principles and process oF 
fermentation are little considered, and less understood; 
When the liquor is lodged in the cask, many think the 
business over, at least for two or three nionths, when, ac- 
coriling to ancient practice, ic ought to be racked, and 
renxoved into a clean cask; but whether, after this rack- 
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Pean. The obtervations which hare been made -on 
apples, vill in general apply to pear-trees. The mode 
of raising, grafting, planting, &c. is the same ; but m 
the management of the frait there is a difierenoe. Both 
apples and pears are supposed to keep withoat rotting^ 
according to the quantity of juice tbey contain. Hence^ 
that sort called Russets, and Morland*pippins, being of a 
dry nature, may with care be preserved till the middle of 
the following summer, or even to the spring twelve-^ 
month »ifter they were gathered. All pears are more re- 
plete with juice than apples, and therefore go sooner- to 
decay; and the greater part of those which are gronnd 
for perry are so juicy, that it is necessary to take them 
directly from the tree to the mill, otherwise they become 
'♦ sleepy/' and lose all flavour. 

The juice flowing in copious quantity from pears, soon 
fills the hogshead, and, in a given time, gives out double 
to what apples afford ; so that it is not uncommon to 
make two hogsheads from a tree, and fropi three to four 
in n day^ at one mill. 

After-management is nearly the same as with apple li^ 
quor, but no ^' washing'^ perry is made, because the fruit 
being so easily reduced to pulp, leaves no unbroken 
pieces to be re-ground* 

, Apples and pears. All the common sorts grow in the 
county, beside some peculiar to it. The favourites are 
White-styre, Hagloe-crab, London or Golden-pippin, 
Zx>ngney-russet^ White-must, Woodcock, Foxwhelp, Red^ 
streak. Orange-pippin, Morland-pippin, Lemon-roy> 
(Siily-flower, Spreaders, Cadbury, Cockagee, Grumas or 
Gromedge-pippiuj Hard-head or KilUboy, Edging, Broadr 
eye, Under-leaf, Asihmeade's-kernel, House-end, Brpmi 
ley, Royal-v?ildiiig, Dimock-red, ^c. 

Tt^ Wbite-styrc is the bositSt of the Forest district^ and^ 



wiiei prop^ ttianagenient^ affi>rds d cydetr sd rich and 
sbiong,* thM it is often valued equally with foreign wine/ 
arid «okl- at extravagant prices. 

The Hagloe-crab^ 'SO called from the hamlet oF the-. 
sitae Y^ame in Awre, where it was first raised^ prodtiees 
a powerful -and highly flavoured liqu6r; in the most 
ptetittiful^seas<yns> seldom sold. for less than Is: per gallon: 
" Thfe London^ or Golden-pippin, well known every 
wbere^lt is said to grow in more abundance in the hundred 
of Berkeley than in any other part of the <Jounty. The 
f^yder tn&de from it> is extremely delicious, but is seldom 
It3 be Imd unmixed with other frurt. Indeed, it were aK^' 
most to-be Wished that an apple so scarce, ^nd highly 
pttlatable,"Were reserved for the use of the table alone. ' 

The Longney-russet, so called from the parish where 
iv wad first raised, and where it is now grown in great 
perfection^ produces a liquor, strong, rich and gratein]^ 
little inferior toforeign wine. . .: . « 

TheWbife-mHst,Woodcock,Fox^help,andRedstFeak, 
tire fine old fruits, now going off, and afford the best 
cyder, when mixed in the mill; the proportions hav^ 
never been dc^ned^ but depend a good deal on the q^an* 
tities to be ground. The same may be said of 4;fae GiHj'^ 
flower>3preaders, Cad bury, Broad-ey^s, and many others. 

The Orange-pippin makes a good cyder, but, on ac^ 
<;ount of ks demand for the table, is seldom sent to the 
•mill. . • • 

The- Morland-pippin is a valuable apple for all pur- 
poses ; it keeps remarkably well, and is therefore very 
seldom ground. With care it may be preserved in good 
condition tillthe latter end of May j^apd has been found 
iBOund and'{>alatable some months after. The price is 
genierally as high as 65. a bnshd from the tree/'^and 
inuch higher later Ui th^ season. IJence^ it' best an- 
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swer s the pui^poaeof tbe^ower to sell them lor^ l«U<^ 
aod large quantiu^a are of consequence Carried op aA4 
down the Severn^ and distributed through tb^: noithiffii 
parts of thejalttnd ai^ Sputb Wales. « 

The LemoD-roy is a £n£ large apple, BotjDuch TaJwd 
for cydefi but chiefly rabed for the tairle i keepf ag-wett 
aa the la«^ and is of finer flavour. It is » great ff^ov 
Tile on «he western banks of the $eveFn« as.bmug « free 
grower and almost certain bearer, and fora^ a t^^uatde 
article of commerce to the planters. 
• The Cockagee is origiinallj firom PeyogsUr^ o^r So* 
mersetshijce ; but now a good deal is ptaoted io the^ lower 
parts of the county. It gives out a stiiiHig roug^ liquovi^ 
which may be^ much improved by mi^^tttie wiA other 
fruits of a less austere quality. 

The Grumas, or Gromedge-pippin, is grown i^As&y ijB 
the lower part of the county, and makes atoleiafafy good 
cyder, but is more esteemed for the taUe« . w . » . . 
. The Hard-head,, or Kill-boy, is of a middling ^e, 
and is^ used lor. all purposes except eating* It keeps 
well, hot is peculiarly unpleasant to the .pf^l^jte^ it is 
chiefly found in Tytherington, and the immedijEMte ne^h** 
bourbood* 

The Edging i» a good bearer, and a delicious apple for 
the table, but not otherwise much esteemed. 

The Under-leaf is an excellent bearer, and the inside 
of the tree is generally full of fruit: the cyder, however, 
though pleasant, is thin and weak. A gOod tree will 
often carry twenty seam. 

Asbmeade's-kernel is a native of the eounty, and va« 
luable for the supply of the table, as well as cyder. 

The House-end, not unlike the Redstreak> takes its name 
from having been flcst raised at the end of a farm^iouse. 
It is i» useful apple,. and keeps well.. The mother uee 
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is aow growing at HuiitrCduni ia the fiarish (Vf Badge*^ 

The Bromley is a fine fruit foe the table> axuol tAakea 
good rovgb cydec. It blQ«w« Iale> aad i« kiod ia the 

wood. 

The Royal'wildiqg^ a nativQ <i»f Dlmack> k a fi!ee^ 
plean^ a^d bf^ndiQme gww^r ; makes excellent cyder, 
is a g^at ^voiirite among thiei planters in the upper 
part of ihe Forest diatrict» and is nuich iiitroduoed 
in the Vale> on the ea«t side of }thie Severn. 

Besides the sort»inientiooed> ^lere i#. alinoit an infinite 
vari9ty> every year aho^oit prodttti^ li. i^ew species ; imt 
for cyder^.tb0eighl;firi^^andtb^lafi£t^ on the list^ are not 
exceeded. 

Pears. 6quash-pear> Huffcap, Bmk^ OMM, R^d- 
^^T, Bareland^ H£QHpux!y^een» filacski^winter^ Marski- 
pear, &c. r 

The Squash-peiMr produces the lUoat est<d^»ed t>erry : it 
requires nice management; but if the process of ferni^-* 
tation be rightly conducted, it tnay weU be cabled tfaft 
champaign of £ngland. This pear is found in the high* 
est perfection in iti^ native soil of Tainton ; in almost all 
other parts of the middle Yale it grows^.but ceitainly in* 
ferior in quality. The price is seldom less than Ss. per 
gajQott^ from the mill. 

The Huffcap and Sack are nearly allied in their qualt* 
ties, aiid afford a perry of fine flavour and great 
strength : with these also may be ranked the Marsh-^eir* 

The 01dfield«{>ear k a native of Herefordsbtre^ bat 
now grown with great success and abundance on all th^ 
strong lands of this coimty ; The liquor is Utile in ferior t6 
Squash, and always bears a highpnce: it isfuU of fixed 
ail, very lively, and affords a ddicions beverage for 
su mmer* Tins pew: possesses, the valuable- pn>perty ^ of 
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ireeping for a considerable time after it has beefi ga^ 
thered, which is not the case with any other pears' 
usually ground for perry. 

The Red-pear, and Hartpury*green, produce a Yicp^r, 
which^ when properly fermented, is so highly spiritiiouil 
as* to be in some degree inflammable. 
, The Bateland-pear is a native of Herefordshire/ and 
found in the greatest perfection there, and the adjoining 
county of Worcester. The soil of this county, however, 
suits it very well, and it is raised on' almost every farm; 
The liquor has great strength, and' a peculiar flavour, 
grateful to the palate, but less lively thaid the Squash or 
(>ldiield. '.It is highly esteemed for its medicinal quali- 
ties, in cases of gravel. . , * 
: The Black*winter is much planted below Gloucester, 
produces' a strong perry, but is qot niuch est^ined for 
flavour. 

The abbvemenrioned sorts are the principal for grind- 
ing, though there are many more of inferior quality, ge-. 
nerally mixed with Wilding apples to correct their ausle^ 
rity, and serve for present family use. 

It is a subject of controversy, whether orchard planting 
be, on an average of y^ars, advantageous either to land-^ 
lord or tenant. y 

The expences of planting twenty ao^s may be thua 
estimated. At the distance of sixteen yards asunder, an 
acre will admit sixteen stocks, which, including the ori-^ 
^nal cost, cannot be planted and fenced for less than 
5$^ eacb> making the total 47. :-«^. 64* per head must 
be allowed for grafting, protecting, and repairing the 
fences, till the. trees are secure from danger. Forth* 
first twenty years the return will be small; and cer- 
tainly Iq not Jess than thirty years will the landlord be 
lible to put an additional rent on tvisiandson account cX 
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tbe. plaatatioii.- To tliese expenditures is- to be added: 

the cost of erecting a cyder-house and- mill,. ^vhich can*. 

not be stated lower than 80/. The ostimate. wUi then 

stand as follows : 

£. s. .JL . 
Planting ao acres - r - 8Q O 
Grafting, repairingi &c. ?- - 40 O O 
Interest for 30 years on 80/. - - 120 . 
Building cyder-house, &c. - - 80 0" 

Total expence 

Interest of 320/. - , 
Profit . • ^ 
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Advance of rent on 20 acres - 30 ' 
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Hence it appears that the land-holder has the distdnt 
prospect of increasing his income 14/. per annum, or of 
receiving nearly 10 per cent, for money laid out, stib-" 
Ject, however, to deductions for repairs, &c. 

With the tenant, the advantages are less certain. Sup- 
pose the orchard so well planted and grown, as to con- 
tain sixteen trees capable of producing, in a good year; 
sixteen barrels, or 800 gallons of cyder, which is a large 
average allowance; suppose that the cyder be sold frohi 
the mill at Ad. per gallon, the produce will be 13/. Qs:^d: 
per acre, subject to the deductions of 20s. for tythes, 2/^ 
tor making, 105. for gathering; in the whole, 3/. lOs. : 
the remainder, 9/. I65. 8(/. will be clear profit ; and did 
this occur every year, it might be considered as highly 
advantageous ; but a good crop seldom happens oflener 
than once in four years, thouf jie 1 lage le to t 
grass under the trees is contii » 
creased parochial rates from t 



not therefore appftar, that the additional rent on a«rc(5init 
of the trees' is returned with mneh inteiPest^ 
. Wfaere> however^ the managemetit of Uiese liquors it 
ivell understood^ and attended to^ and where ther^ is m 
capital sufficient to prevent the necessity of immediate 
sale^ and casks enough in the faniier*s own ^Ikr^ be is 
enabled to bring k to market^ on the fitst fnvoarabte oc- 
casion^ after the quantity of stock tbrottgheut ibe coun« 
try has been reduced by early sales^ and no fteshsnpply 
expected from the crops of succeeding yeiirs : under 
these circumstances^ the price is often advanced to 8d. 
or Is. per gallon. Old cyder is at all tim'e^ a vahiable 
article^ and pays ftir keeping. This, therefore, h the 
best chance of countervailing the uncertainty of the 
crops^ though it more often profits the dealer than the 
grower. 

Farmi^rs who live ijiear to canals^ or pavfg^blQTlttfrs, 
bave^ ^ was before intimatedj advantage^ peeviUar Icr 
their situation. They turn long peeping fruits^ $vicb w 
Moriand-pippin, Iiongney^russet^ Lemon-roy^ &c.to^ 
better account thaa grinding into cy.des^ by seiidibg 
them into the interior of the island for table nfiei, at the 
price 9f l6s. per seam : for, supposing.that eleven $eamsi 
of nine pecks each^ are required for 100 gallons^ tho 
cyder should be sold for 8/. l6«. to equalize the profit of 
their sale unground; but cyder^, in its early state, seldom 
averages more than Qd^ per g^Uoi^i lyhich would be only^ 
3/. 1 5s. ; so that, even supposing al| the cyder to turn 
out well, the former method is far the more advantage- 
ous ; and in this way only can the profits of a fruit esia^ 
be satisfactorily ];aade out in favour of the tenitnt. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Woods and PLANtAiiONS, 
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V^N'Ae CotstroMs, beech and ash are the priacipal 
trees of th^'Vood$: l>eechy indeed^ deems the ii^atttral 
^owth o^the fioll, and probably^ at a remote perk>d^t€o^ 
vered the gfefafeir t)art of this portion of the county. 
The pritrclpi&l ii^ods now retraining in the interior of 
thh district^ are those of the lete Lord Ched worthy at 
Cotnpton and Stowel; of Lord Bathurst^ at Cirencester; 
and of the Bishop of Durham, at Rendcomb : but the de« 
cliritierof the failk which border the Cotswolds towards 
the Vate, almost along the whole extent, and particu- 
larly from Birdlip to Wotton-under-edge, are covered 
with the most Itifiuriant beeches, which present to the 
Vate acontinued verdant ^kreen. The most extensive are 
thoseof Sir William Hicks, at Witcoinb ; Mr. Sheppard, 
at Hampton and Avening;' Mr. Kingscote, at Kings- 
cote; but above all, in extent as in heavtty, the magnifi- 
cent woods at Spring Park, and on the Frocester and 
Stanley* hills, belonging to Lord Ducie. 

As these beech-woods re-produce themselves from seeds 
self-sown, they generally come up so thick as to require 
to be constantly drawn for the first twenty or thirty 
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years. The remaining trees then stand for timber, and 
are supposed to come to their perfection in seventy or 
eighty years. Woods of the best timber will then be 
worth from 80/. to 100/. per acre. They are sold to 
dealers, who convert the timber on the spot, into proper 
scantling for gun-stodks, sculdle-tr^s, bedsteads, chairs, 
and other cabinet work ; and of late years a consider^ 
able portion has been converted into ^hat-k called, in 
the West Indies, lumber, or staves for sugar-hogsheads. 
These several articles, deprived of waste bulk, are carried 
on at a cheap rate to Birmin^am and Bristol, for ex* 
pottation ; but the cost of carriage prevents the supply 
of them to a London market. 

' The waste and ordinary, trees are* either :bQnBt;i^(^ 
fjiarcpal, or sold as billet- wood to the bake]i:s,<&9m 12s» to 
l'5s. and in some situations even 17^* peiT ccndrof ^gl^ 
feet eight inches long, four feet four, inches highj,; An4 
two feet two inches wide* At thitr price .'per €(Nfd,.jthe 
timber brmgs fmm 5df io-7d. per foot ; ^ whilst the good 
trees, sold separate, are worth' from lOd. t& Is. per fgiot^^ 
In the Vale, there are but few-tracts of woodland leftt 
the principal belong to Lord Berkeley, near ^Bcrkel^y} 
JLord Liverpool, at Hawkesbury; and Lord I)ucije,A.at 
Tortworth. In the park of the latter, as in the ad}pining 
cbace of Micklewood, there are remains of the Spanish 
chesnut, so considerable as to authprize a conjecture 
that, in timesi not very remote, this formed _a -consider* 
able portion of the timber of this part of the coucityj 
but above all, as a testimony of this fact^ must not bc( 
unnoticed, the venerable chesnut tree growing in th^ 
garden at Tortworth-house, mentioned by Evelyn^ in hi^ 
Sylva, as being known to be 500 years old in the jc^gn 
pf King John. The tree, even now, makes a goodap^ 
pearance in branches and foliage, is in high pro9f>:afnd| 
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in 1804>.bore a considerable quantity of Fruit, It w^ 
measured in 1791/ £Lnd found to be forty-four feet and. 
four inches in circumference;* 

The elm-tree grows almost in every district^ and is re- 
produced in great abundance from the old roots : it id 
the general practice to trim them up^ leaving a very few 
branches at the top ; but in the low^r part of the Val€f> 
particularly in the vicinity of Bristol^ are abundance of 
fine elms, left to their natural growth, which form tiin- 
bsr of large dimensions, and excellent quality. 

The oak grows with much vigour in several parts of 
the Vale, particularly within the hundred of Berkeley; 
In the hedges of the inclosures, they are usually pol^ 
larded .and lopped; but in the woods are left more to 
themselves, and of consequence grow to a larger size> 
and produce sounder trunks. 

The Tortworth cbesnut is not more teniarkable, thaii 
was the great oak at Boddington, before, by accident or 
del^ign, it was burnt down, 179O. This oak grew in the 
old orchard ground belonging to Boddington Manoi^ 
farm, and the following account was given of it by Mr; 
Marshall, in his Essay on Planting, as it appeared in 
1783. *^ The stem is remarkably collected and snug at 
the root; the sides of ^ its trunk being more upright 
than those of large trees in general ; its circumference 
at the ground, somewhat more than eighteen yards, and 

* Thtfagus cattaneaf or what is generally called the Spanish ches- 
nut> w^ probably much more common in England formerly, than 
it is now* The old houses of London, as also of Gloucester, wer^ 
generally built with the timber of this tree. In the Forest of Dean 
is a portion of considerable extent, still called Ghesnut Vhill | 
it is not hx from Flaxley, and might have been the very spot 
where, according to Ducarel, Henry II. granted the tythe of this 
fruit to that Abbey. Thei^ seems to be little reason to doubt of 
its being a native ^tbis island. 



1^ its Bmall^t dimeosioas twelve* The greatest extenii 
4ff ^rffij eight yards from the stem ; and tbe gr e t e rt 
height of the branches, forty^five jfeet. The stem qvite 
be}loiv« formi^ a capacious well*siaed rpoio, measuring 
fm ihe floor^ M^ way^ more than uxteea ^et in diam^ 
tf^r* At t;hat tinM^ perfectly ative and fimitfaU irith^ n 
$Qe erop. (^aporus. upob U/'. Partof ihe trunk escaped 
idae firp, and still .remains- 

.. In the^<>rest of Peatij notvrithsytaiidiiig tiie cQhtinual 
depredatipni Q^ioimittedj thore still remaiM a Uxgt quaA^ 
^ty of valuable ti^ibei:. Under tbedir^cUon of 6o>rern- 
ja^eutjtfhe number i>f trees has: at. different timet beeti 
well aacertained. In tbe jreign pf Ch|ii:]e« L there ireii 
growing within the li^iUs of the ForeeA 105^557 trecs> 
containing 61JS28 tons of timber,. ] 53,^209^ cards xif 
wood. This number had been considerably dimtnishiRi 
ditring that reign^ by an in^prudeat grant made to Sir 
John Win tour, as appears by the survey, of the following 
Fieigni when therje :uere found Q5,929-oak9, and 4204 
beeches^ ^QuUiniiig^ besides cord wppd^ 11^35 tons! of 
ship-timber. The grant was renewed.; and t^Pimuch dt* 
hgcuce was employed in the destruction of the tcees, 
tbat^ in 1667, of 30,133 oaks and beech mentioned iU' 
the preceding survey, only 200 remained ; and# of the 
1 1^335 tons of fibip-tii^ber reserved^ n(it more tbaa 
1 1 00 had been delivered. In the 20th Charles 11. 1 l,OQa 
acres were enclosed, planted, and carefully protected ; 
and on these, the principal timber for the supply of the 
King's dock-yards immediately from this Forest, has pjf 
late been felled. In 1714, there were computed to be. 
£7^02 loads fit for the navy, a«d 168,051 trees, of 
about sixty years growth. In 1783, on a new survey it 
was computed, that there wiere 90,3.82 oak trees, con- 
lainipg QofiiS loads ; and in 2788^ the tioibei: growing; 
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in the Borest>; and iuiMiediately bekmghig to the Gtann, 
was e^ foUoWs : 24tfiQO oak treei, . nteasuriag ebonk 
' 30^000 loads; and 22^000^ about 1 1^000 f besides n^ 
aouad'lFees^ which were nnmercnis^ and a donsiderable 
qitatltity t)f fine large beech, tmd y^oung gnowing tnee% 
sufl^ient tb furnbli: an>iann«ial supply of 150D lomhSaB, 
seventy yeatri from thtit time> which, by proper inanagei^ 
tamt, and well fr&tectad indosures^ niight be mmit pei^ 
pettiaL. 

BesUftB the oak timbet; growing oh tiie royal detbesne 
lands, there is .a considerable quantity on the estates e£ 
individnab, wkidi ase held under the Crown, widiia tke 
district, in purlieus of the Forest, as well as of other laJidA 
o¥d^Qers in the parishes o£ Dimock and Loaghope, ai^a^* 
cent jto the Forest, add widun what is agricnltaralfy coa** 
sideted as the Forest liiBtrict. 

Th^ birch trees of th^ Forest (hetula alba) merit par* 
ticttiar mention, as in no place are they found more i^ 
markaUe for size or beauty. 

The holly likewise (ilex aquiJbUum) grows here to » 
large size, and clean in its wood. It is much valued (ot 
inlaying cabiiiet work, and turner's uses* 

Plantationi. If, under this, we iiickidegi^oundgimmtt<» 
diatdly attached to the seats of noblemen and gentlemeif 
resident in the county, numerous are the planters, who 
have skreened the bleak spots of the Cotswofais, andl 
have improved and adorned the general face of the 
county, 3ut considering this part of the enquiry in JMt 
agricultural view, there are no instances in the oounty gi 
considerable tracts of waste (the Forest e?Doepted) being; 
planted withlhe piiospect of a ftiture return in timber^ 
whilst in every year many acres of beech woods are da* 
stroyed> and giyea siqi < to tiie plough* 
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In the Forest of Dean^ nevertheless, within the last 
tiiirty-fiTe years, nearly 3000 acres have been planted^ 
chiefiy with oak. 

The usual time of planting acorns in the Forest, is as 
soon after Christmas as the weather will permit. This 
practice is fbanded on the idea, that they are likely to be 
#aCen by mice and other vermin, if planted before ; but 
an intelligent planter belonging to the Forest is of opi- 
nton, that autumn planting is best, because at that 
time there b sufficient food for these animals, and more 
easily obtained; and that in spring, after the acorns 
have lain in the ground for the winter, they becon^ sour 
and unpalatable. 

The method of planting is, first, to mark out the 
ground ; then taking off about a foot square of turf, to 
set two or three acorns with a setting-pin ; afterwards to 
kivert the turf upon them, and, by way of raising a 
icnce against hares and rabbits, to plant two or three 
strong whitethorn sets round. They are seldom thinned 
till they have attained the size of hop-poles, and tlien are 
left at twelve feet distance from each other, with the 
view of again thinning them, by taking out every other 
one, when they are tliirty years old, and have attained 
the size of five or six inches diameter. By growing 
thick, no side-shoots are thrown out, which supersedes 
the necessity of pruning. 

The young trees which are drawn at the first thin- 
ning, are transplanted, and, as it is thought, grow 
equally well with those that have not been removed, and 
produce timber as full at the heart, compact, strong, 
and durable, as that which is raised immediately from 
the acorn. 

An elevated common, caUed Woolridge, in the parish 
of Maisemore, was planted-*about the year 1735, by 
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Bishop Benson, with 1200 small oaks, collected firom the 
neighbouring coppices. On the inclosure of the coin* 
mon, in 179*% the greater part were cut down : they had 
taken their growth with different degrees of vigour, but 
in general measured from five to six feet round, near thf 
ground. Of those which were left, one was cut down 
this year (1805), which measured nearly eight feet nnind, 
and in length about fourteen feet : the timber is perfectlj^ 
solid^ without a blemish or decayed part in it. r 

Among trees which bespeak the attention of the agr^ 
cultur^ planter, both for its limber and fruity is the wa^ 
nut (juglaas regia). It will grow almost in any soil, wants 
no pruning or care, and, in less time than the oakj will 
make a large tree. The wood is too valuable to apply to 
the usual purposes of timber t|*ee^, but is filways used 
either in cabinet work or for gun-stocks : foi* the laUei[9 
indeed, so great has boen the demand for a few year9 
past, from the Birmingham gun*mf^kers, that the coAinty- 
has beeii ransacked for this wood, and high prices hav^ 
been held out tq tempt the sale of it. In consequence 
pf thi$, the stock has been jnuch din^inish^, and, wit|i 
very few exceptions, . only her^ and there is. ft solitary 
walnut-tree seen growing. In the parish of ArUqghf(|¥i 
there are more, perhaps, than in many other parishes 
combined ; so abundant, indeed, is the fruit this year, 
(1805,) that it is become an article of commerce, an^ 
twQ vessels are now (October 11) being laden with waU 
nuts for Scotland, at Ar^inghan), ai$ low as 4^. o^ 5|, ^ 
thousand.* Evpn at this price, the produce of ft tree is 
highly valuable, as 20,000 are npt considered an extr«^- 
vagant calcqlf^tlon for a large tree. 

The price of good walnut-tree is from 5^. 9^* to 3«, p^ 
^olid foot. 

B3 
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Of coppice *wi6o(fe, there i» no consideraWe qQamtJ^y 
^WAnrihe county ; what there is> is chiegy \Hthitt the 
CiHsliinoSd and Forest district. . ■- . i:' . 

iThe management of them twi the Gotswddl^^ ' vfkf he 
f^rnt frditk the following method pnrsued^Tjy'J. H^-* 
febnd Barker, Esq. of Fairford. ' * •- 

'" The coppices are intersected by small ^i of six fcet 
Vide> and these divided into fourteen eqaiA fBH&t dne 
part is cut annually, sb that the c6ttinigs come regmlarly 
tohhd in fourteen years growth . Wherever *lhe ash Vbots 
lire fouird to be dead at the tittie of cnttlhg, ainffthe 
wood becomes thin, it is planted ttie fSoHowing ^ear with 
young ash pliahts aboriit an inch in * diameter,' etotdbwn 
to the height of two feet, whiek is sufficieiiitly hi^to 
^>reserve ttie young shoots from hares antf raJbhits. ft 
^i^ proved bj^ experience, that a^h is preferable for ebp»» 
pice to any xindcrwood, except the black sallo'w f«r- 
jix^ dapted) in moist places. As timber treesi by the 
tp^ading of their branches, necessarily injure the npder* 
%ood, all the terge branches are cut off at abont dgh^ 
'ieen inches fromi the body of the tree, which, from the 
eJrperience of more than- twelve years> baa been found 
not at all to check the growth or hart the titoiber: 
Trbm this management t^e tree every fesrteen years yields 
a considerable quantity of faggots, imd the underwood 
iBonrishes near it. 

" In ^oihe coppices, the small stuff, called drift-wood, is 
Sold, if good, as high as 55. the sqvare perch. Tbfe h 
used for hedging ; the poles are made into hurdles, which 
on thie spot are worth l6s. per do?en, 

In the Forest district, the coppices are also divided 
into portions, and cut every fourteenth or fifteenth year. 
The oak is found to have a quick growth for this pur- 
pose : being cut down near to the ground, it shoots up 



firilh se^ei^l brazvohes^ amd ot^ stiff Wq46 is iMsiun^ 
0il fof isofipice^* Asb> howev^r^ iSor w 1^ apnjuckjpiiM^ 
p^ftit^ grow9^ fr^ly^ and is use&d fojr Tac40|i$ purpiQ(g«i|y 
•^b us tnnkiDg heops^ huidles^hop-poksjl&c., Tb|& MJ^y 
i£ of swfl&ftieiil sisse^ is splij^ intc^ lathslj or scdd .£p^ tbfyHfi^ 
of th€> eosil^pits^ and a great. deaX^QfJb^tbj^^iiiadeiiit^ 
iXHrdrWood,, ibdT the eonsomption of the iron furnaofSy 
^iUier in iu natural atate^ or^ ecM^yerted intp cbaccoal. . . 
. Bircb> witch-elm, $ycaa)OFe^ lime^ and oth^rs^ are 
fgund ia the coppices. The latterj proyincicdly thf 
," whitten or whitrpd^" (MUo^ cardata*) tho^gb not »• 
^pommeiided as the most profitaUej is remailjLaibla for itf 
Uf^s.. Of the \xitxex bark are made rope^ for cyder-* 
presses, draw-wells, and fishing-boats. Ta the latter 
purposes, they are excellently adapted, as not contract* 
jng or expanding &on) moisture or droqght. The hark 
^stripped off about Midsummer, dried lilp^.-hay in^^ 
sun, and is calkd '^ bast :" it is either manufactured oa 
(be spot, or removed to other places for tl^^e same pur^ 
pose, l^ast-ropes are sold at a hundred yards l^nglbj in 
pairs, for 14«. per pair. ; 

. The w<>od of the .tree is remarkably white,, s^pd is aoU 
to the ifiy-manufacturers ipt Bristol for ^Q$* per toiu^ 
The price of coppices here varies from 85, to 4s, th^ 
i^are p^cb, or from \5L to SQ/. per acrf . 

Various kinds of trees are planted about. \hef9fim$ 
which,, though not adapted for timb^r^ aoe .\^ful anfji 
profit^e in many ways. 
. The white willow, '^ witl^" (^ali^ Ma), may be %p^ 

* This is the second variety of the tilia Uniiai, and is thus de- 
scribed by Withering : ** Var. 2. Leaves unequally scrrawdj frui^ 
cottony, cells 5. Tilia cordata, small leaved lime or Hndfn tiet^ 

- . .... It.4 . • 
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plied to so many purposes^ bears lopping so well, «d!4 
grow? so rapidly, that few farms in the Vale are, and 
none, ought to be, without it; Sets of seren -orcfigbl 
Jset long, cat from large trees, and sold for 4s.. per 
dozen, i^re* planted in the spring, and,' if the coil ht 
tnoist, certainly strike, and soon make trees of eonsidev* 
•able size. If left to grow, they rise to a great height ; 
but as they are raised for the advantage of the lop, the 
heads are cut down, or pollarded, to^ the heighl of 
ten feet» In this way they afford a succiession rf 
jioles, every six or seven years, which are made into 
hunlled,' cow-cribs, stakes for fences, &c. The trunk, 
when arrived at a proper size, being white and Ught^, 
is used in making milk-pails, and other utensils fcnr the 
dairy. ." '-^ 

The osier, <' sallow/' or willow (salix viminalis), is 
pkritied in beds, on the banks of the Severn, and other 
streams, as well as some boggy patches, unfit for cultiva- 
tion. Short sets are put in the ground in Octobeivof 
November, so as to leave two or three buds unburied; 
from which, shoots are thrown out the next spring, an4 
fit for cutting thiefollowingyear. If for common basket- 
work, the cntlihg is about Chrifetmas ; if for white work, 
as soon as the rind will separate. The plantatiod is 
usually sold by the piece, or number of bundles, Md 
then cut and tie^d up by the seller* A bundle measures 
a yard and more than a quarter round, At the lower end> 
and k sold for ]s. unstripped of the bark, or for 55. when 
stripped; Two hundred and forty bundles are cut from 
an acre ; raised with little expence, and no trouble of 
cultivation, except occasionally cutting the sedge-grass 
that grows among them^ 

The alder-tree (betula alnus) grows freely in boggy 
places, but principally on the banks of the numerous ri- 
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▼ulets which intersect the Cotswolds^ and other parts of 
the county. It is used for making patten-woods^ he^ds 
of brushes^ and other articles qF that trade ; and, having- 
the property of lasting a great while^ when kept con-> 
stantly. under water, i^ applicable to some purposes in 
water-nulls, piles, 6cc. 

The maple (acer campestre) is found in considerable 
plenty, but having few useful properties^ except for the 
(urner, is not much encouraged. 

The common horscTchesnut (esculua hippo-cast anum) 
is an ornamental tree in plantations, and affords a good 
shade for cattle : in other respects, it is of little use on 
the farm ; and though it has been suggested, that tl^e 
^Duts are capable of being converted into starch, yet no 
f xperiments of the kind have been made in this county* 

Poplars of all kinds are. found scattered in different 
parts ; ancl the wood of the white poplar, (populus alba,) 
and the aspen, (populus tremula,) make neat but soft 
flooring, afid is applied by cabine(-mak^rs to inlayiD^^ 
furniture. 

The Lombardy poplar has of late years b^n much 
planted for ornament, but is not generally considered 
of great value ; the wood is incapat)le of res^ting the 
weather for any exposed purposes, though it is said to 
make useful and lasting scantlings for rafters^ 8cc»^whe(;^ 
^be situation is dry, and well protectee) frpm raii^. 
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WASTES. 



jTxvavT lO^OOO acres now remain in a state of waste ui 
ibis county ; a small part of which is in sfaeep-downa tm 
the Coiswolds. • 

The (bommon or waste lands in the Vije, ate aelctom 
ftinted to a definite quantity of stocky in propbnion to 
the number of acres occupied ; but the cotlager claims 
liy custom to stock equally with the largest land^holdef.^ 
It is justly questioned^ whether any profit accrues Id 
either from the depasturing^ of 8beep> since the wast^ 
commons^ being under no agricultural managementj are 
usually poisoned by stagnated water^ which corrupts or 
renders unwholesome the herbage^ producing rot^ and 
other diseases^ in the miserable animals that are turned 
adrift to seek their food there. 

The supposed advantages derived by cottagers, in 
having food for a few sheep and geese on a neighbour-t 
ing common, have usually been brought forward as oh- 
jections to the inclosing system. This question was 
much agitated with regard to the inclosuve of Corse 
Chace, in this county; but if the present state and ap^ 
pearance of it, since the inclosure in 1796,be contrasted 
to what it was before, or its present produce of corn to 



tTie sheep tliat used to run over it, little doubt cattrem^ia 
of the acftantugeous result in favour of the comoiiunity: 
1350' acres of wet and rushy wasle were inclosed, anrf, 
in the first jfegtr" of cultivation, the produce was calcti- 
feted at €(J,6S0 Bushds of wheiat, or some other crop in 
equal prdpcFTtfon'.' • ilf it could ^evett be proved, that some 
cottagers werie deprived of a few trif!ing^advantj(ges,yet 
thie snMllfoss& bf rndivrdadts^ciught not to stati'd Jrt the 
way of certain impro^^^mettts oil a^largie scale. '' Besides, 
the augmeritattbn in 'deiitand^ ftr Ae cottager^s lahour, 
wfll ranch flterpay his loss by this trifling pi-ivation. 

Cotntnoii' wastes, which have been long depastuted 
with sheep, dte cajkible of being converted to tillage, or 
even kept in pasturfe; with' great advantage. 

In 1800,*' a piece of land was inclosed by a cottage 
on a conimdn, in the middle part of the Vkle' ; the soil a 
'deep retentive day. It was dtig and planted wlth^piai- 
tsrto^s, that and the following year, and bore great crops. 
In 1803, and 1804, it was ploughed and dibbled with 
wheat, and produced in both years crops equal, if not 
superior, in ear and stalk, to th^'best cultivated old land 
in the parish. 

In other instances, where portions of common waste 
hate been taken hi, a similar sticcess has been the resulL 

Som6 wastelands which are now employed a^ warrens 
for rabbits, may n6t perhaps be capaWfe of being con* 
verted to tillage with any great prospect of advantage, 
at least without esrtraordinary expehces ; yet, ipeaking 
of the county in a general view, there are few acres that 
may not by cultivation, and draining, be made produc- 
tive of corn. See chap, 13. sect. 5. 

The inclosure and cultivation of the Forest of Dean, 
have been represented as likely to be highly advant^e- 
ous to the Crown and nation ; and^ doubtless^ every plan 
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ivJiich proposes to iaerease the supply of provisions for 
an increasing population^ deserves serious consideration. 
The conversion of Q3,Q\5 acres into tillage^ may, on a 
fair calculation^ be supposed to add to the common 
stock %S0y\50 bushels of wheats or other species of food 
equal to it. This quantity would supply 28^768 person^ 
with breads at the rate of one quarter^ Winchester mear 
suf e> to each ; or would produce^ in moneyj^ 69iQ45^. air 
lowing wheat at 6s. per bushel> annually. 

This statement appears^ at first sights decidedly in 
favour of conversion to tillage ; but it is also to be conr 
sidered^ how far the supply of timber afforded by the 
Forest can be given up with safety. The Forest furr 
nishes about 1000 loads of navy timber annually> which 
probably falls short of the expectations genejrally enter- 
tained ; but considering the necessity of keeping up ^ 
powerful navy establishment^ the prudence of giving up 
even a single tree may be questionedj^ till an adequate 
*^PP^y ^ secured ekewhere. 

Were the navy interests out of the question^ a doubt 
could not be entertained about the present disadvantage* 
ous application of these lands, even in point of annual res 
turn in money, without any reference, to the increase of 
provisions: 1500 loads (which is the highest calculs^ 
tion of supply) are i^orth, at 3s, 6^. per solid foQt, or 7/. 
per load„ 10,500/. or about a sixth part of the annuel 
produce or value of corn in money, in a state of cultiva- 
tion : and even from this, a considerable deduction is tp 
be made for the Joss of rent, and great expeuces. 

In the coaversiQU of waste l^nds to tillage, tlie process 
dcpcnJi on the nature and depth of the soil. On thp 
lulls, the practice is \q breast-plough, and burn ; the 
ashes being scattered pver the land,' and ploughed ii>, 
supply the best ^irtificial manure for t^iese light soi^. 
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T\irnips grow extremely well oti this dressings and^Be-^ 
ing eaten oflf by folded sheep, leave the land in an ex-* 
cellent state for a repetition of the same crop, or wheat: 
Other plans have been adopted for the same purpose, 
somewhat varying after the first crops, of which the fol- 
lowing may be instanced* Mr. William Peacey, on a 
farm he occupied under Lord Sherborne, in the hamtet 
of Eastington, in the parish of Northleach, was by his 
kase restricted from breaking up and converting a cer-^ 
tain portion thereof, called Eastington-downs, adjoin^ 
ing his Lordship's park. The herbage was a coatsc 
sedge-grass, of very bad quality, intermixed with a 
dwarf prickly thistle, which, in the summer season, co- 
vered more than half the ground, and annoyed the sheep 
very much in grazing. It was obvious, that this land 
was capable of great improvement; and on application 
being made to Lord Sherborne, and the intended ntbde 
of management being explained, consent was obti^ined 
for the conversion of it. 

The experiments were made on eight acres only, in 
the following order : 

First year. The land was pared and butnt, and sowed 
with turnips ; then fed off with folded sheep as usual. 

Second year. Sowed with turnips again, and fed off. 
As soon as the crop was cleared, the land was worked 
with the scuffler and hoe, and, by repeated operations, 
laid level, so that no vestige remained of the plough. 
Having previously collected, with great care, the seeds 
of the best natural grasses from his own meadows, he 
mixed them with one bushel of his own (Peacey's) ray- 
grass, and one pound of white or Dutch clover ; so that 
die quantity for an acre, including the ray-grass, clover^ 
and natural seeds, was four bushels, which were sown on 
the 3d of September. 
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Thh'd year. Tiie whole was summer-gtaaEed with 
sheep and beasts^ and continued to be so, with theintes^; 
mission of a fortnight only in the fourth sefisop> for .tl^ 
purpose x>f skimming the bents. 

Second experiment^ on seven acres rnove^ - 
. First year. Pared j .bumt^ sown w^th ; tumipsx ^a4 J^ 
off. ^ before* , . . . 

. Second year. Sown with turnips^ early La die- se^Miii 
andeat«noff in October^ tt^n imnAediateljr.iplQi^bed,^ 
and sown with winter-tares. . •,.-> 

Third year. The tares were ^ten off' in .the suaaftmor 
with sheep^ and again ^own with turnipj^ which, were 
eaten ojQf, and the land ploughed. hnmec^uteiyfthoQ 
scuffled as before^ and sowu with seeds early, in Sep^ 
fiemher; 

Fourth ye^r. Mowed ifx May^and the aftjG^artb fe^ 
Qjf with, aheep and cattle. i j , * ... 

Fifth- year (1800.) Mowed in May as.^fi^iJpi^. ... .-., ;, 

Third experiment. ' » ... ■■•*.* 

First year. . Pared> burat^ sown with Xi|fj>ipsj|,^ndi led 
oflf as before* ^ . , .;; ;: t ^yj; 

Second year. Sown with turnips^, ^pl fe^ off |^th 
sheep. The ground immediately ploughed^ and w^rk^ 
very fine with scuffler and harrows; thea rolled dawn^ 
and sown with seeds about the latter end of May* Ii^ 
the beginaing of September follovving, it was stoc^t^ot 
with 300 sheep for feeding. They continued on the* l^ocl 
two months ; and then- it lay untouched till the l^ of 
May 1800> when it was mowed^ and^ though sa early ijo, 
the season^ was supposed to produce a ypn and half per. 
acre. 

Mowing the first .crop is preferred^; because t^ higb 
condition of the land from, two years-turnipst^give^^ 
very luxuriant growth to the stronger grasses whinb i^ 



quire so great a weight of cattle lx> keep them dowit,^ 
that the more delicate one& are always injured,- maA 
sametimes destroyed; whereas^ by early mowing, &e 
more luxuriant sorts are cut down, and laid open totfae 
ihfluence of the sun and air : the finer ones, which have 
been protected by the shade of the other, then acqnim^ 
sti«ngth to keep pace in their growth with the after^gratfi. 

The allowance of seeds in the first experiment havinf^ 
turned out too nuich, half a busl^l hi the ray-grass, and 
as much in the collected seeds, were aiWwards omkb^ig 
making the whole quantity three bushels; 

. These observations include generally the mode pirae^ 
dsed on the Cotswolds, for laying down as well as breaks 
ing up, and may be considered as supplemenlaiy: to 
chap. 6. sect. £. 

In some parts of the Vale/ the breast-pkmgk has been 
used for breidsiing up of old commons : this is the ^eas^ 
where they are covered with rushes or furze, but nsnafij^ 
the lands are found already in a state of good pastif^^ 
and want only levelling and draining, if intended to He* 
^lain in herbage. If intended for tillage, which is more 
commoQ, it is either dug with (he spade, and planted 
with potatoes, teasels, or flax, or turned over with the 
plough, and left to rot in that inverted state ; then torn 
to pieces with heavy drags, and the roots and filth eol« 
lected together and burnt; afterwards again plou^oied,' 
a^d sown broad*cast with wheat. 

The former is the best practice, because it is attended 
with less trouble, and more certain of a crop. Potaltoes^' 
teasel&p and flax, grow strongest in the tiu*f of new 
broken land, and not well indeed in any other, unless 
plentifully manured ; and there is not so much fear of in- 
jury to them from grubs and insects, which harbour in 
inoumerahle quantitiesiin the twcf, and often prav£ de-^ 
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stractive to wheats tili^ by cultivation^ th6y have beM 
dislodged^ thrown to the surface^ and destroyed bjF bii^. 

If wheat, however, be intended for the first princfpai 
crop, the land is sometimes pared.and burnt immediately- 
after mowing, and ploughed up as soon as possible, and 
sown with turnips. The thick matted root* of grm^uS* 
ford excellent ashes, and a great crop of turnips is the 
sure consequence, if the season be suitable. These are 
eaten off about November, and, on the land once plong^«« 
ed, wheat is sown* 

Many land-a^ners are averse to paring and burning 
on the Vale lands, as tending to impoverish, which pro- 
bably is the case, if the plough goes deep; for soil burnt 
to a state of brick, seems to have lost all powers of vege- 
tation ; at least it has not yet been proved otherwise by 
actual experiment; and this being the ca8e> the land 
suffers a diminution of staple, and consequent loss of 
those parts which have been brought into actiori by long 
exposure to atmospheric influence and manure. Light 
paring, however, will probably answer best, as being the 
only way of destroying the insects, which, more or less^ 
injiire all crops, except potatoes, flax, and teasels. 

A good method is, after the crop of grass is off, to pare . 
light, and burn ; then spread the ashes and turn them in 
with a shallow furrow; after this, to *' thwart*' or cross 
plough the land ; ' then plough again the right way^ ^nd 
put it in a good form ; and in November set the wheat 
by hand. This is the practice of a good farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester, and has been attended 
with great success. A second crop of wheat may be 
taken, with a certainty of succeeding. 

The sod of the old Vale grass grounds is, as was before 
observed, so thickly matted, that it affords a great quaB-*^ 
tity of ashes ; but it Is also so deeply looted in the noH, 
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that the operations ought io follow each other with con- 
siderable rapidity^ otherwise the grass will soon shoot 
out again, and form a new turf. At this time (Oct. 5, 
1805,) a piece of ground in Sandhurst, which was pared 
and burnt in August, carries almost the same appearance 
i)f herbage, as if it had been left untouched. 



I 



ihe weight 6f water as it tushes fttmi the Sev^hi, khdtW 
pro^efes checked ; bat oA the Subsiding 6f th6 tid^, tW 
gate is again set at libertj^ t6 let trtit thfe 'Water i^hhflii 
h^slyeeh collebtiitg bA the ujlper iiid^ fit)m the stretfAifc 
with an th^fe pfeeattitWtis, hot^^ferV gredt itldrtdatftStfS 
trt often ^^xperietic^d, and attended With ^ i AhiJder^ld 
dh^ige. Of late jerdrs/ riiuch'hasr b^n'iJrev*ia£^ bjf 
the CDrtihiis^onersof thy Sewers, -^hohiiti^ the tegtrlfc* 
tion of the battks, 6r sea-Wallis, fldt^^gatts, Ke, The 
parishes/ wlthiii the jurisdlctibn 6f this coWmis^Wtt^^are 
rated to the gerierd tepalrfey ih pMponi6iJ'<o tM iitimb^t 
of acres in each, expired to ifiUtidatiob,"* B^wedti At* 
lingham and the lower extremity of the county, at thft 
tffiiiK of the Avbn hlto th^ ifeevirfl, 1*2>190| '^cre^ are 
under this ttanagbni^ht> arid may thily-be «Aid it<^be 
kept in a state of utility bj^ the attentidtt t)f thi Coftitilis* 
sioners. See chap. 12. seCk 3. * " '■''[ 

Und^r^grciuiid drfeiintrtg is performed ih^ifFeretit waya, 
according to the nature of the soil. Wh^re it'i* stoiaif^ 
the drains are made with piclf-axes, and other strotig itt- 
struments, to a propfer depth; nil)ble»-^t6nesr arej then 
thrown in, and covered, at about tett iriches defep; with 
peas-^haulm, ot any material of that iind, '■ td prevent ihe 
surface-^mould frbm filling up the intehticiii of the stan« 
substratum. This is the ttieth'od Of corv^idg bh tillAge 
lands ; bat 6ii pasture^ the turf reVetsediiirid laid od' th# 
stone, atiftwe^ the purpds^ as well, or hekfly so. ' 

In the Vale, wher^ nibble-stonw are*'iiCa\-^e^, and oft' 
the clays, drains are dug with pfopeir spades atfd ^6oops, 
to the cl^pth of from eighteen inched to three feet, at 
more, its' circumsiattaw require ; about a foot wide at' 
top, and diihinishiug to a few inches at bottom t thorni/ 
or brush-^ocrd, are then laid neatly in the narrowest' 
part, add c^Vffed wttKwrrf, and the timialndcr frited ilpr 



with mould; or^ if thorns are scarce, the lovrer channdi 
is left open, and on a shouldered part, at four or sue 
inches from the bottom, inverted sod is laid, and covered 
with mould. This method answers well as long as the 
work lasts^ but the channels are liable to be choked in 
time, from the pressure of the superincumbent soil, the 
burrowing of moles, the natural extension of reots^ 
and other causes. The usual price is 6d. per perch, or 
'^ log," for torf-draining, and Is* for stcme-draining. 

Much has been done with a patent machine of Mtr 
R. Lumbert, of Wick Risington, which is certainly well 
adapted to strong cohesive soils, and considerably saving^ 
efexpence. 

The following reasons, for the preference to be given 
ta this machine, are set forth by Mr. Lumbert himself. 

First. Effective drains are made at lyi. per lug, in-' 
stead of 6d. in the usual ways, ^ 

Secondly. The surface over the drains is leftutiin- 
jured, instead of the much injured state in which it is 
commonly left. < 

Thirdly. No opea farriers, or ditches,, are left, whicli 
destroy a considerable portion of surface. 

Explanation. The subsoil in which the drain is to be 
made, at from seventeen to twenty inches below the sur-. 
face, should be clay or stiff loam : in this case, it is of 
no consequence, whether the. wetness proceeds from 
surface-water or spdngs; but more drains will generally 
be required to draw off the former than the lattei^. 

Land wetted by surface-water, will ia most instances 
require 100 perches^ (six yards to the perch).of draining 
to every acre, to do the business well. The expence, 
by the old method of draining,.even on a small scale, is 
•o great, that scarcely one«third of the necessary drains 
are cui^ and thief efo^e often ajppears to do but little- 
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good ; and faeticc it is sometimes concluded^ tliat clay is 
of too close, a texture to admit of effectual draining. 
The experience of the draining-machine contradicts this 
opinion^ where the drains are sufficiently abundant. 

For some years^ Mr. Lumbert found it necessary to cot 
open carriers^ or ditches, across large pieces of fiat land^ 
to carry off the water issuing from the drains ; this is now 
avoided^ by iiiakipg a covered carrier, or master-drain^ 
of clay, formed by manual labour, which is better con* 
nected with the drain made by the machine, than a turf 
•r stone drain, and more permanent, as well as morf 
saving, of surface than an open carrier can be. 

The machine is wqrked by eight men, who are en* 
aUed by the mechanical apparatus to do as much aft 
thirty horsey could without it, moving nearly six yordft 
in a minute^ 

In Haresfield, some draining was done by tbift am* 
chine five or six years ago; and on some occasion, it 
being necessary to open the ground in a cross direction 
to them in 1805, the orifices were found perfectly apeUg 
and as clear from obstructions as when they were fifit 
made. 

The plough is used frequently without aid of medimir 
cal powers,^ and is drawn with ease' by twelve strong 
horses : in this case, however, it is required that the snr?' 
face should be tolerablv drv and firm. 

>Ir. Rogers, of Withington, has improved much oa 
the mode of working the machine, which, in its original 
state, was allowed to possess considerable unwieldiness, 
in tLe improved mode, the plough is moved forward by 
tbe Hrvoktion of a long lever and asle, by which one 
bcTse T^us a power equal to thirty. (See th£ aimiztd 
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A long shafts or lever> F. fasteaed on the square top 
of the upright ^x\e, A. in the centre of the fre^m^^ ia 
moved round by a single horse. To the axle is attache^ 
a strong chain> B. which winds up a^ the horse mpvesi 
and draws the plough forwards. The horse steps, over 
the chain every time he comes rounds with ease^ as forty 
yards of chfiin may be wound round the axle^ without 
being raised fifteen inches from the ground. The chaia 
is kept from springing up, by passing between two fric-p 
tiou pullies> C. C. to the fore part of the plough. The 
apparatus, or frame, is made steady by an anchor of 
wood, E. which answers the purpo^j^ though pqeof iroa 
would be better. H. is aa iron pip, pr pivotj passing 
through the centre of the cro^s-h^r pf the frame^ D. next 
the ground. G. G. arc side pieces irained into the upper 
and lower horizontal timbers, to strengthen the whole. 
The frame is oblong, and one side only is here repre- 
sented. 

In this machine, three desiderata are combined-^ 
great power on simple principles, facility in the opera* 
tion, and cheapness. An axle, lever, and chain, form 
the machine; one horse, with a man and girl or boy^ 
can manage it with ease ; the motion of the plough is 
steady, and brought forward without girds or jerks. 
Exclusive of the chain, the expence does not exceed t^o 
guineas, and is equal to under-draining pasture landj, 
with sufficient profit to the owner, for one fartliing per 
perch. Mr. Rogers has drained 400 perch in qxke day^^ 
lo the deptli of twenty inches, on his own estate. 

Jn the Vale, draining is usually the work ofSpripg; 
though it is advisable to seize the opportunity, whenever 
the grass is short and thcland in a firm but mellow state^ 
yielding easily to the instrument, but not liable to be 
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trodden in by the horse or horses^ wbercrthft maehkift hr 
used. Autumn is probaUyi the best season,, beeaiise^ the 
oj^ings will be more likely to close by the moiatuze of 
the succeeding winter, than when immediately exposed 
to the drying wind« and heat of Summer. Before ^• 
mole, or draining-ploug^,.is lised, it is a good piiaelice 
to turn off the sward with the common plough ; then to 
make th^ incision for. the drain in' the centre of thiik;,the^ 
sward being afterwards turned back to its place, coiB- 
pJetely covers the aperture, and prol^ctsr il froni^ ihe 
effect of a subsequeni; dry seasoa, 

The long coniinued' drought of the present Sanuber. 
(1806) has opened many drains which weca out by Luai«<^ 
bert's plough:^ so-, mupb ji^at the bottonit ift clenrly seeoji 
while many that have been done by band have fomiedi 
still wider. Ghasms, add w>iU probably not an&ii^er thepiir- 
pose' intended at .all. In both instances thece is.roasoa, 
to think, that this would not have he^peiied if the. ope«^ 
ration had been performed, in Autumn,, and theaurfa^ 
turf first turned' as lust recommended^ 

The most curious^ and scientific mode of open drain- 
age which has been effected in this county, is at Kemps- 
ford : it is new, and interesting, and reflects credit on 
the ingenuity of Mr. Edward Webb, of Stow, under 
whose direction the plan was carried into execution. 

Where there is a hvrge body of water to carry off by 
the general drainage, Mr. Webb has taken the upper 
drains, which collect the principal port of 'the. wat^r, 
two or three feet above the lower level of: tbe Iiuida> for 
the purpose of driving! a wheel, by which the water is 
raised from the lower* parts« On tbi» principal d]»in> 
two wheels: ace 6xed oa one shaft; the broad wfaeelsix 
feet wide, luid eight high, driveo by the fallout of the 
upper drain : the narrow wheel one foot wide and: iuuD» 

s 4 
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^lie lower raeadcnrs are rwihanlrwl, id 
floodi. Tbe dnunhig-wlxd^ B. dxaisi iTm a ■■■ i off 
three aKadows, three fisetfaelov their arfwe^lnr tmks 
diroBg^ die emhankxneots, and takes <f afi the spper 
waters ; thii wheel i» dnren by vaaer fia^ the iqiper 
drain. 

Que thousand acres are drained b^ Ae guuJ drahi^ 
and three hundred bv the embanked dxain. Hie land 
which requires this mechanical contriraDce j^nt rid of 
its water, has of coarse no natural &11 nr CQcamon 
drainage, lying on the banks of the nuaneb, 
f^fx is generallj above that of the adjoining 
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On the Cotswolds this practice is miR& fiiUowed, and 
is indeed almost essential to the Teij eaustence of the. 
agricnltnre of this country. It i^ alwajs a preparation 
prerions to the conversion of downs ; and^on samtfoin^ 
leys, that are worn out, is the most advantageous and 
certain mode of restoring, and briaging back those lands 
into action. 
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'Phe time of beginning this process, depends in a great 
pleasure on the nature of the soil. If it be clayey, 
rough, or sedgey, it should be done in December and 
January, that the frosts may dissolve and separate the 
mould from the roots ; for where earth is left attached to 
the roots, it burn$ to a kind of brick, as before remarked, 
and ajt present is reckoned unfit for vegetation : the 
great end of burning on light soils, is to reduce the ve- 
getable subsj:ances to ashes; and therefore care i$ re- 
quired to get rid, as much as pos3ible, <^f extraneous 
mattefT. 

The sod having been thus pared, and exposed throngfi 
the winter to the frost, the land is harrowed thoroughly,' 
by which the earth is ^parated from thje roots and fibres : 
then the whole is collected into heaps^ of about a bushel 
or more each, and burnt. In burning, much care and 
skin are required, for as the fertilizing powers of the 
ashes are supposed to depend on the quantity of alkaline 
salts retained, it is necessary to keep up a smothering 
fire, and prevent the bursting out of flames, which carry 
off the saline particles, by sublimation, into the at- 
mosphere. 

The depth to be taken off, depends wpon the nature of 
the soil and intention of the process. Soipe soils will al- 
low of going down three inches, others only of one ; but 
the deeper the breast-plough can go the better, because 
H greater quantity of fibrous matter is turned up with 
the sod. The intention also varies ; as, where two plough- * 
ings in the usual way would be injurious to the land, by 
lessening its tenacity, the weeds are destroyed, or their 
growth retarded, by barely cutting off a shallow surface 
yfhh the breast or other paring-plough, which, even 
on wheat stubbles^ ts sometimes substituted for a first 
ploughing. 
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Though the good effects of paring and burning, be 
abondantly proved by experiment, yet on some e^tatea 
the tenanu aie restrained by their leases from the prac- 
tice. The reaipn of this restriction is founded on a Just 
apprdieoazon that the tenant will, if not restrained and 
watcbedp exhaust the lands, and render them foul, by 
repeated crops of corn sown broad-cast, without being 
hoed or niaonrcd, especially near the expiration of liis 
kase. Instead of paring, therefore, the worn-out. saints 
ibins are ploughed, and sown first with oais, tfawen with 
turnips. The crops produced in this way, are much 

inferior, and the manure jnade from the straw, is not 

• - ... . 

cqaal to the demaod9 of the land. 

In the Forest district, the .practice has been partially 
introduced, on lands in a state of great foulness : tlie 
business is then performed in the Spring, pr as soon as 

the weather wilLser^ to dry and burn the weods.and is 

* ■ »■ . 

usually the preparatory o})eration to turnips ox wheat. 

Thus, whatever may b^ the jpeal effect of the|a^es on the 

following crop, the practice does not se^.to be valued 

by tlie cultivators of thifi district, otherwise than as au 

easy method of cleaning the land. For manure, their 

chief dependence is upon lime, the beneficial effects of 

which have been proved by long experience, and few 

among them will tak^ the chance of an accidental resulj:. 

In the Va]e> the. breast-plough begin^ to come into 

frequent us^ but asyetisj^ianaged lessisejeiitiScally than 

on the Cotswolds^ . Beai^-stubblea are pared lightly in 

September, or as soon as the: crop is off, and the parings 

are immediately raked together^, and burnt ; but in an 

open way and full blaze: a( present, iudeed, the Vale 

farmer* seem to have little else in view, than to get rid 

of tlic weeds, and thjeir seeds, whi#h have collected on 

the surface: but wiih regard to the seeds, they nxust be 
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4t$appouitedj a^i \f hen drawn together with the irajke 
or dragj the stalks only are collected^ aud tbe seeds. are 
left behind. 

The tiine> as was before observed^ will depend qd tfa^ 
nature of the soil^ aQd much also on the intended crpp^ 
For turnips^ the end qf May or beginning of June will 
be proper; but if for earlier crops, as barley or oats, it 
cannot be donetpo soon after Ciuristmas, when the wea- 
ther will allow. 

The breast^plough of this county is made i^pmewbat la 
the form of a spade ; the iron part, or plate, being from 
eight to ten inches long, and from ten to twelve broadi 
with a keen edge, tunied up about an inch on one fud6|- 
for the purpose of cutting the. turf> and going off gra- 
dually, from about tbe middle, U> a point* The handle 
of the shaft is b^ld by the two hands against, tl^. tbigh^^ 
and not against the breast, u^ in some places, ;andis 
pushed forwards by muscnb^r exertion : the separated.sod 
is turned over to the left, and laid with the surface to 
the ground. Two men )vorking together, wiJU pare an 
acre a>day, or nearly, about an inch deep on stubbles. 
Price 8s. 
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Dung from the farm-yard is' the manure mostly used, 
where it can be had in sufficient abundance. At the be- 
ginning of winter, the yard, *'fold," or *' barton," is co^ 
Tcred with straw, fern, furze, or whatever is most con- 
veniently procured: this is occasionally renewed, and 
receives the excrements of the beasts confined therein. 
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till the Spring, when they are turned out to grass. The 
straw^ or other materials^ having been trodden an<) im* 
pregnated through the Wintier, is either immediateljr 
** hauled,** or carted, to a proper place, and deposited ia 
one lar^ heap ; or is collected into small heaps, where 
it goes through a stage of fermentation, previous to its 
being laid together in one "mixen/* During the Sum- 
mer, this fermentation is continued, till a complete putre- 
faction has taken place :- the heap is sometime^ turned^ 
and better mixed with the spade, especially if^ prep^ra-r 
tory to it, a covering of soil has been put on> either col- 
lected froEjA unemployed spots near hedges, or> what is 
raprjB usual, from an adjoining waste. It is a coitomofi 
mode to plough up a part of the wattCj, whei?e the dung- 
heap is intended to be mafle, and to Uiy the dung from 
the yard upon it: afterwards, when the "mixen'* ft 
turned, this bottom soil, which h^ received the deposit 
of salts during the process of fermentation, is blended 
with the whole. This is an excellent practice, ^ince the 
ji^ces ^ill naturally sink from the top, and would be 
much wasted, if not lost, but for this bed of sojd and 
earth, provided to receive them. Thus far .the fanner 
goes on well; but here he too often stops, and leaves the 
dung-heap to be co^red with nettles and other weeds^ 
where they remain in a disgraceful manner undisturbed,, 
till they have shed their seed. Besides the diminutioti 
and unprofitable waste of the fertilizing principles in the 
manure, the mischief occasioned by the vast iucrea^ of 
weeds is incalculable; the effects, indeed, are soon dis- 
covered on the lauds which receive this foul dressing. 

Under the best mana<jement, the manure of the farm- 
yard is subject to the inconvenience of increasing the 
stock of weeds: many sorts, such as melil9t, ch<irloek^ 
and oihcrs, ari; curried into the barn, threshed with the. 
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cx>rn^ and lodged in the straw, with which it is mixed in 
the yard, and removed from the dung«heap into the field. 
This evil^ which is scarcely avoidable^ is* made worse by 
the Incautious practice of sweeping the refuse^ after win- 
nowing^ into the yard^ to be picked aver by pigs sind 
fowls> which are allowed to glean the corn tinextricfU!)ed 
from the straw. The good derived from the small qnan* 
tity of food thus saved, is much overbalanced by the 
evil arising from the pernicioua seieds, carried in abundt' 
ance to the fields to the certain annoyance of the future 
crop : this refuse would be better burnt. 

The yards in which the cattle are folded, aare m>ty gCr 
iierally speaking, contrived with judgment, to secure the 
watery parts of the excrements from waste; a^sto^m 6f 
rain will often carry off the most valuable portion iotk> a 
neighbouring dkcb/ where it is lost to the farmer ; %nd 
the remaining substance, which is left for use> is JUttle 
better than broken straw. 

Street-soil is a most valuable manure, and now as 
€agerly sought for agricukuralr purposes, as it il^a9 
neglected a few years since. AtChurcham, in tlikc Forest* 
district, were seen, in 1802, the different eflPects of farm- 
yard-dung and street-soil, on two pieces of wheat in tbe 
same field. The land belonged to the same farmer, and 
in the same state of cultivation. The manures were laid 
as usual on the faUow year, and the wheat on both 
pieces went on without apparent diffi^rence till flie 
Spring, when that which had been dressed with th^ 
street-soil, put on the most healthy appeanince; and 
though the other was very promisifig^ yet,; from tbe su- 
periority of colour and forwardness of growth, the dis-^ 
tinction was visible at Iialf a mile distance ; and the 
same superiorky wa^ kept up,^ both in the size of stalk, 
and bulk^f head, tUl tbe harvest. 
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' Street-soil carries few weeds to the Iand> and on this 
account, is particularly useful to that which is tinder 
'tiWage. ' Pastures are also much benefit^, especially if 
they are cold and ^tiut, by the coal-ashes^ 'which form a 
€ottsiderahle parr of this manure. 

9 

The scrapings of the turnpike-roads, where lime-stone 
hashe^n uised, are now in some estimsftion. These can-" 
not fail to bfeof service on dH soils, bat piirhaps more sa 
on day i and sands than any others; <m the former; 
th^'yhaVe the power of utilbosing thfe texture; and to 
the latter give a firmness, tenacit}^ and coolness, much 
wtated. Where lime is to be had at a moderate price, 
they ai^ mixed together, and, by freq^ieat turnings com- 
pletely incorporated. This is reckoned thfe best practice, 
Mad is justified by its success. 

Lime is a favourite manure, -where -it Is within a rea- 
sonable distance of the^farmf; this, however, is unfortu- 
nately not the case in many parts of the county. G6^ 
nerally thrbugh the Forest district, and= in the lower 
Vale, near Bristol^ Sodbury, Cromhallj Iron Acton> 
Tytherington, 8cc. it is good, plentiful, and cheap ; and 
agriculture receives the advantages of it, to a great ex- 
tent* lu almost all parts of the county, 'lime might be 
made from the calcareous rock of the bills>^and the blue- 
clay-stone of the Vale; but the scarcity sind dear price 
of cod, are decisive obstacles to the practic€f; 

Lime is applied differently in diflSerent places; gene- 
Tally, however, on tillage lands. In the towet pari of 
the Vale, a quantity is deposited together in a long heap, 
and covered over pretty thick with road^&crapihgs> turf- 
parings from the commons, soil from ditches, &c. : ini 
this state it is left to slake, and at a proper time the 
whole is regularly turned with the spade, and left to be di-* 
gestcd together, before being laid on the land;. See p« 149*' 
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In tlie Forest district,, the lime is either mixed mihr 
/&oilj or more frequently carried directly rfrpm the kiln ta 
the fields; and, being there dropped in small heaps,, h 
left to slake in th^ open air. When reduced to a. p«l- 
verized state, it is thrown over the land, and immeqiately 
ploughed in.^ and upon this the seejls of the' intende4 

mm* •■'I-' .• .i,* * . ^ 

crop are sow p. :. . , -^ 

Both these methods have the desired effect,* on .the 
lands where they are use^* The allowance is aboutt 9, 
hundre<]^ b^i^hels, la. both district^ to an 4cre, 

Marl is found in various parts of the county, but^as m 
B^anurCj is little u^ed. On the Cqtswolds, some expi^i- 
lu^nts have, been .ma4e on pasture lands, and the result 

• • • • • • » • 

has been favourable. Judgn^ent, however, is reqpgrpd in 
the appU^at^pa of th,is substance^ jtvith regard to quan- 
tity. Misobijef may be done by overcharging th^ Jg^d ; 
and indeed, this eifect has often <been produced^aud 
brought .t^e mamire into disrepute through a neighbpuF- 
hood. Mr. Peacey iised marl on his grass or pQstfii< 
lands, at Northleach, after the rate of seventy or eighty 
teuis.per acre, with great success,. as is evident from^^he 
great superiority which the marled lands have retained 
fiver si r^oe, oyer those which were left in their original 
state* Stone-brash soils, such as was this marled land, 
are much infested with mosses : these were entirely de- 
stroyed by the marl ; and fine clovers, and herbage of 
the best and most luxuriant kind, were introduced in 
their ^tead. The lasting effects of this manure, are a 

I 

strong recommendation to the use of it ; a piece of pas- 
ture well dressed, will flourish on the strength of it for 
twenty or thirty years. It belongs to the chymist to in- 
vestigate the principles on which marl fertilizes lapd ; 
for the cultivator^ it is enough to be assured of the fact 
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from the testimony and e:sperience of odiers^ and to be 
able to ascertain the distingaishing characters of this 
earth, so as to be enabled id make Ibe experiment him- 
self, with the probability of success. The' goodness of 
marl is proved by its boiling or effervescing with any 
acid^ but particularly with oil of vitriol^ mixed in equal 
proportion with water. The easiest method is to reduce 
the marl to powder, and then add tl^ acid. 

The dtmg of all kinds of birds is highly valnabfe; that 
6f ptgeons, in particular, islctncoromonly forcing, and is 
applied in the Spring, in ^mall quantitie^j as a top^fes^ 
ipg fo wheat. 

Soot is applied nearly in the sanle way, atid with simf^s 
lar effect. It is sold in Gloucester at 6d. p^ bash^}, atkd 
about 100 bushels are a waggon load. 

Night-soil, or human' excriement, chough firom a va* 
riety of Experiments proved to be a' highly fertilizing 
mantire, is seldofli, Jf ev6r, used in this bounty. Pfejur- 
dice is in a great measure the cause of thr^ n'^glect; so 
that the whole which fs suppned by the Cit!y of Glouces- 
ter is thrown into the Severn. 

Soaper's ashes are much esteemed as a dressing for 
cold wet lands ; they have the power of destroying aqua*-^ 
tic weeds, and improving the herbage with abundance 
of white clover. The price at Gloucester is 8i. for a' wag- 
gon load. 

The refuse, or dregs, of ifie feftmonger's pit, '' purf- 
^'ding," consisting of lime and mucilage of animal sub- 
stance, when properly managed, has strong fertilizing 
powcts. If laid on the land in the state it comesf froxh. 
the pits, it diffuses through the nefghhourhood an almb^ 
intolerable stench ; and the pasture land on which it h 
laid, retains the smell so strongly, that cattle will not 
feed upon the herbage for two ur diree seasons. lu 



forays an excellent manure^ if mixed up with earthy f]i&- 
quently turned^ and left in the mixen f<»r a twehe^ 
month. It is sold at 65. the cart load; and about ten 
are sufEcient for an acre^ 



'SECT. IV.i— WEEDING. 

With every good farmer the practice of weeding ia 
become general^ and almost universally with the hoe. 
The different methods have been pointed out in chap. ?• 
This attention^ however, is very much, if not exclusively^ 
confined to tillage lands, while docks, nettles, hemlock^ 
thistles. Sec. are permitted to grow undisturbed on the 
pastures. It is supposed, that the scythe will be early 
enough to cut them off; the seeds, however, are gene^ 
rally ripened and dispersed before mowing time ; and if 
not, they are carried with the hay to the staU^ and mixed 
with the dung, or into the pasture for fodder during the 
winter ; in either of which cases, they cannot fail of in- 
\preasing greatly. Besides, the mere cutting off this 
kind of weeds, rather improves than diminishes their 
growth, by forcing them to throw out new shoots from 
the roots> and that in greater abundance than before. 
Thus, a thistle which rises at first with a single stem, if 
cut off above the surface of the ground, spreads with 
several lateral branches, and covers a larger space, of 
ground. The most likely method of destroying them^ ia 
to draw them up by the roots, which may easily be done 
when the ground is moist, and i$ done by those farmera 
who are anxious for their credit, nice in their herbage^ 
and proud of seeing their pastures rivalling the neatness 
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of a l&wn« The negligence^ indeed, of n tieighbonf 
often operates as a discouragement, and it is nn eTil not 
easily to be prevented: it is, however, surprising in 
another instance, to observe an almost ttnanimons en^^ 
couragement given to the maltiplication of noxious 
weeds. In the highways, they are left to grow to matu- 
rity, and their seeds are dispersed in immense quantities 
all over the country, by the wind, or carried by birds. 
Under these circumstances, it is certainly of little use 
for one, or even all the occupiers, to clear their lands, 
while this plentiful source remains unmolested. One 
should suppose, that the evident mischief resultitig from 
this neglect, would excite a general combination against 
these destructive enemies to the interests of agricnhdre : 
that, however, not being the case, might It not be con«> 
v^nient to incorporate with the duty of the surveyors of 
the highways, the business of cutting up, and otherwise 
destroying, such kind of weeds within their district? 

Should the fact of the thousand fold increase of such 
self-sown seeds be doubted, let any one observe a patch 
on a common, from which the tUrf has been pared, how 
completely it will be covered with thistles in thfe folloi^'- 
ing summer; atid arable fields adjoining are not much 
better, where this negligence prevuls. 

Of the several species of thistles, th* thi^e following 
are most general. The spear-thistle (cardum Idnceola^ 
tus), curled thistle (cardum trtspus), and the way or 
cursed thistle (stratula at*vemi$). The two fir^, are sel- 
dom found ill pastures or fields, in abundance at least, 
but usually in hedges, and by road-*sides ; and, not being 
perennials, by a little attentfoh and cutting them off 
before they sieed, may be destroyed. The last is found 
in great plenty in all situatioiis, and> being a perennial, 
tannot be conquered but by extirpiuion, or cotisttmt 
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observations which he has made, little can be added $ 
and those who wish to see the whole management fully 
explained, will refer to the pan^>hlet itself. It will be 
sufficient here, to notice some of the principal parts of 
this valuable improvement in the agricoltoral system., 

A level of the ground intended tobe watered, is taken^ 
to ascertain whether it lies low enough to admit the 
river to be dammed up above it : the water is then con- 
veyed, by a deep wide ditch, to the highest parts, keep-. 
ing the sides of the ditch about three inches above 
the surface of the meadow. For ten acres the ditch 
should be ten feet wide, and three deep at least ; and it. 
it can be carried as deep as the river, it will draw off 
inore mud. From this, which is called the master 
feeder^* smaller trenches are cut at right angles,, about 
twelve yards apart, two feet wide, and one deep. la 
each trench, as well as the master feeder^ frequent stops 
or obstructions are placed, to keep the water high enough 
to flow through some notches cut in the sides, or even to 
run ovpr them. The width of both is contracted gradu- 
ally ; as the quantity of water decreases the farther il 
runs. Stagnant water being esteemed prejudicial to the 
turf, and chitliaig to the land, between every two trenches 
a parallel drain is cut to a proper depth and widths to 
receive all the water that runs over the two» adjoining, 
beds, or plots of ground, and to carry it. off into the 
the master drain with such currency as to keep the 

* Eveiy feeder is cut with a certain degree. of desceaty which 
keeps the whole body of water, in motion ; whereas, in other 
e9untieS| (as the art is taught by Mr. Boswell, Mr. Grinsell, an<t 
others,) thp conducting ditch is cut'upoh a dead /eve/, which* must' 
caus6 a cohsiderable'stagnatioiy the prmBpsil'ttdiig i6 be avokted 
in watering. '^•:.' .. ;«'j ^^ciSi ij? ■. •■. ; 
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whole sheet of water in constant motion. -The fall of 
the bed should be half an inch in a foot; for where the 
draught is quick^ the herbage is always fine and sweet. 
The water should never flow more than two' inches deep, 
nor less than one, except in the warm months.' 

The grounds most easily and most effectually watered, 
are such as have been formerly in a state of tillagie, and 
ridged up in lands twelve yards wide. The wat^r is 
carried along the ridge by a small trench, and thrown 
over the sides by means of frequent stops, and from 
the furrows carried into the master drain, and thence 
into the river again. Flood-hatches on the usual prin- 
ciples, are necessary both at the point of influx arid 
efflux. 

When the first great rains in November bring the 
water down in a muddy state, it is let into the meadows. 
In December and January, the land is kept sheltered by 
the water from the severity of frosty nights ; but every 
ten days, or thereabouts, the water is let entirely off, to 
give air, and prevent the roots from rotting. In PeWu- 
ary, great care is required. If the water npw romains 
long on the meadows, a white scum will generate, which 
is found to be very injurious to the grass^ Oh the other 
hand, if it be taken ofl^, and the land exposed to a severe 
frosty night, without being previously dried for a whole 
day, much of the lender grass will be cut off. Toward^ 
the middle of this mopth less water is used than before^ 
keeping the land rather wet than watered. 

Advantages. At the beginning of March, tliere is 
generally in such meadows plenty of pasturage for all 
kinds of stock ; the water, however, should he taken x)ff 
pearly a week before cattle are turned on^ and a little , 
hay at night during the first week is very proper, 

T S 
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It is the practice with some, to spcing-feed with etres 
and lambs folded, with a little hay. This, certainly 
sweetens the future herbage; the meadows^ however^ 
must be entirely cleared of stock by the latter end of 
April. If May be at all intruded on, the hay crop will 
be much injured, and the grass became soft apd woolly, 
like lattermath. After spring-feeding, the water is let 
in again for a few days. 

it is remarked, that autnmpal, winter, and sprii|g( 
watering will not occasiod lot in sheep ; but if the water 
be used for a few days in any of the summer months, 
the pasturage becomes uni^afe for ^uch stocjc. This is 
conformable to the general idcia of rot, that it is oecii:- 
sioned by summer moisture, and is seldom knawn to 
any considerable extent withput a loqg continoanee of 
warmth and rain. A wet summer, therefore^, is always 
productive of this disease in the Yale. 

The general ad v^^Rtages are, that the l^nd and herbage 
are continually improving! yvitbout manure ; and the 
crop is not only full and certain, but also early. 

Objections are in^de to the practice of watering, on 
account of the cutting of the land, and expeii(;es at- 
tending it: the loss or injury, j^owever, sustained by 
cutting is trifling, as well as the expenqe^ when com«> 
pared with the profits. 

Supposing a meadow of ten acres tp be already in a 
level state, the expence of watering cannot exceed 6o/, 
as the first cost. The master drain, if the meadow he 
square, will be about 220 yards long, the width ten feet, 
and the depth three: tlie cubical amount of which is 
733 yards. The suialler trenches the same length, 
' (which, however, is something more than the truth,) 
two feet wide, and one deep, and eighteen in number. 
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amount lo 596O yaxda ; the estimate of which >v ill be as 
follows : 

Piggi^Qg 733 yards cubical, at U, pec yav4 9^ 13 (f 
J)iggiag treni^hesj 396Q y ards^ at |f2. p^f y ascl d ^ Q 
Hatches and ptheK f^Kpen^es •••»•.• 10 00 
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Th? loss of land will b^ ab^u( tl^ree qiiart^rs of ^11 ac^e , 
t>ut both thesf; wiU W coipp€Qsatis4 by ^ ^^c^p ^ fr<m 
two to thF^ tons on an s^cre ; a94 H; i% tP i^ Keqs^ei^p^ 
l)ered^ that after the first year the expence& qi clearing 
put the chaaoels will be very tcifliiig. 

It is also saiid> that the hay^ is coarser ^a^ t^e upl^i^ 
bay \ this^ however^ depeqds oa th^ state ^f t^ CJiQpw 
Hay of fin^ qaality is made by ^arly c^ttiag^ but 1^ 
produce is less ; if )efi tQ be pvergrowQ> ^t becofiae^ ^o^r^e^ 
but the produce^ is greater; in the fijrst instam^ more 
than two toasj in the last nearly three upon an acre. 

In South Cerney^ a meadow of four acres makes fre* 
quently a return of SQL per -aunum^ ffom hay an4 
spring feed^ exclusive of expences. 

In J>aw9c Ampoey, an active and intelligent larfne^ 
had a low meadb^^ of ^ty-fiv^ acresj whicb> ia its qrir 
ginal statej h^ reckoned ^esit to th^ oicci^pier ^f, Qs. pef 
acre. After having levelled the unev^p parts^ and fille4 
up the hollows^ he farmed the whole into a wote^ry 
mei^doWj pit the e^pence of $50l. which afterwards, 
without manure> produced an average prop of eighty 
tons pf hay yearly. 

It is obvious, that different situations require difierent 
manageinentf but the general principles an^ practice 
})eing laid down> it. will be easy to apply them ; and. thf 
advantages are prov^ by experience to be so ^reat, 

t4 
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that no moderate labour or ekpienoe should deter th^ 
owner of land capable of irrigation, from adopting* thiS; 
mode of improvement. In many situations in the county, 
these advantages, however^ are still neglected, while, in 
Sooth Cemey, and the neighbourhood, every spring or 
rivulet, however insignificant, is made subservient to the 
purpose ; and whenever a sudden rain occasions a tempo-^ 
rary flood, the water is received in proper channels, and 
spread over the land : there is not, indeed, a stz'eam or 
river on which a mill is or can be erected, which may 
not be made enriching to some quantity, if not to a lai^ 
tract of land. 

The advantages of irrigation are sometimes lost to the 
occupiers of land well situated for the purpose, by the 
want of proper precautions in the granting of niiU- 
leases, without a reservation of a portion . of the water, 
to be thrown over the adjoining meadows, belonging to 
the same proprietor. At Srddington, an occupier ha4 
two meads adjoining, of equal qualities, in their unini^ 
. proved state, and capable of being watered by the same 
stream. He had the power of watering one, when, and 
as often as he pleased; the other only by permission, 
and when the miller pleased. The consequence of this 
restraint was visible in the crops : both were laid up at. 
the same time, but the former produced much more 
spring food, a greater quantity of hay and latter math, 
and of equal quality with the latter. 

The good effects of irrigation on the lowlands near 
the Severn, Avon, Leden, and other riviers in the Vale, 
have been noticed, chap. 8. sect. 1. The great incon- 
venience of this natural watering is, that the floods 
usually lie too long and too deep on the lands, thereby 
producing a coldness in the soil, fevouring the growth 
of aquirtic plants : even with this disadvantage, however. 
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% winter or spring flood gives life to vegetation, and in!ir 
aures an abundant crop, without other manure than the 
deposit of mud. 

The Overflowing of the Severn^ over the lands from 
sixto seven miles below Gloucester, is often attended 
with ruii^ous consequences. The surface of the river 
is in niany places higher thp.i). the adjoining lands^ 
when the tide is in, or the river swoln by land-^oods ; 
and the water is kept back by banks or sea-walls, con- 
structed for the purpose, which, from want of repair or 
weight of water, are sometimes broken down, and manj 
hundred acres suc^denly inundated. Prom ten miles, 
or thereabouts, below Gloucester, the sea-walls are under 
the management of Cgmipissioners, and inaodatifotis 
are not frequent. 

The attention of the proprietors being directed to th^ 
single object of damming back the river, and not.qf aa- 
tniiting or letting it out at command, it Is probable, tba^ 
the injury sustained is greater than the benefit receivedi 
through the whole level. When, however, the tifje- 
water overflows the lands, either meadow or in tillage^ 
and quickly retires, the fertilizing powers are certain of 
being felt for many ensuing crops. That these efi^i^cts 
might be secured by proper management, or warping^ 
^s on the banks of the Humber, on a large number of 
acres, particularly on the eastern bank of the Severn, 
cannot be doubted, if the Commissioners were to direct 
|a part of their attention to this object. 
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SECT. !•— <;attle. 

J. HE dairy being the principal object with mostof t^ie 
Vale farmers^ those cattle are usually kept which have the 
best bags^ and most Ukely to give out the largest quan- 
tity of milk : the beauty of the animal^ therefore^ is aa 
inferior consideration^ though not altogether neglectedj 
because it is well understood^ that when a cow is turned 
off to fatten J those will improve most speedily which have 
the finest symmetry of form^ and fewest coarse points 
about tbem. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of several varieties^ 
yet in some old dairies^ the Gloucestershire breed of 
cows is still much valued : such, however, of late years^ 
has been the love of novelty or experiment, that few 
'' packs" or stocks are to be found in the county of an 
uniform composition, and fewer, perhaps, where the 
genuine old stock is preserved. This breed differs little 
in general appearances from the Glamorganshire, except 
in colour, which is a dark red, or brown : the bones are 
fine, horns of middling length, white in colour, with a 
black tip at the ends ; their bags are thin in flesh and 



Wg9> yielding » good ie^l i)S mUkj apd coatmiuiig; it 
for a long time^ vihen on good keep; a sli^hl S^et^j^f 
white gen^rf4ly v^^ alpag tb^ Hck, aud always on the 
rump e«d pf the tw}. Tb^y h»^ Ijighl in (bd ^arwiB^ 
li^ally weighing rfjQVt eight W WlPe «?or^ ft qwitetf 
thoggh by gQod feed they pmy be brought tp fw.filYf j 
and, ia }804, ooe was imF^ved to 8iy|§^> M^itb ]84 
pounds of fi^t^ iipd U^ of hi4e« Tb^ milk i^ s^^ l|i bt 
Jess rich tbaa 110^0 Qthers^ ^n^ tb^^fpr^ ^be:bri^d apr 
pears for all purposes to be ^p^r4p^v^ by ^ Qfi9^ with tbf 
iGug-boroed, whi^b giv^ le? ? p(lk k^ q^ftnU^, h*fe mr 
perior in quality, ftu4 qpm«i«ni«ftte l^^me 9dvau«»g^ «f 
form^ which the Gloucestershire do not pos^e^. 

I9 the higher Vale^ the teag-bplned 6QW§ ftre WOPtly 
esteem^ ; sui^h as have \mn i?bie% bred fy<m tbe im^ 
proved stpck 9f BaHewell $tn4 FpwI^r. 

On the Cotswo]49> the $aine bre^ 19. eQcporag^d 1^ 
the priucipal occupiers^ The Pei^nshire al^ baa its 
admirers^ and^ among otheirs> George Talbot^ Esq* of 
Guiting, whose whole stock is pf this breed. They lun^ 
wiell suited to hi^ farm^ being litile ^oasuinei's^ tolerably 
milkers, good breeders^ and excellent feeders. The 
lixen are good workers, with a great aptitude to fattei\y 
which they soon do> after b^pg released from work. 

The stock of a considerable occupier in the same 
neighbourhood^ consists of Herefordshire and Devon- 
shire. After Si, long trial, he concludes, that the former 
are the best for working oxen, but the latter for milk- 
ing, and even feeding, on the sjbone-brasb soil of bi« 
farm ; alipwing^ at the ^me time, that he should prefer 
the Herefordshire both for forking add feeding on 
richer soib, because they keep equally in high condi- 
tion bptb wiateJ^ a,nd summer with the Devonshire, and. 
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their {Joints being full, carry a greater wdght of berf of 
eqaal quality. 

The 'merits of the Devonshire as milkers, have not 
perhaps been sufficiently ascertained by- experiment in 
this county* A gentleman- in the neighbourhood of De- 
yizes, Wilts, and his fether before him, have been in the 
habit of letting cows^ to men who supply thattown with 
milk, for the last thirty 3M^ars ; and as they buy all their 
cOws, and have no prejudice in favour of any particniair 
sort, they have at various times had all kinds : but find 
that the milkmen have nniformly given the preference 
to the Devon, at the same price;, as beine the b^st n»ilkei« 
on the wbotet 

. The Suffolk duns are found on a few estates, particu- 
larly onthslt of Earl Bathurst, in as great perfection aa 
the breed is capable of. They milk indtifeiently jjreH, 
and have a great propensity jlo fatten. 

In a county, however, so widely extended as Glpqcefr^ 
tershiie, it may easily be supposed, that cattle of almost 
all breeds and descriptions will be found, and every 
breeder will attach to his own stock some beauties anc| 
advantages superior to his nrighbour ; but on a general 
review, the following proportion^ may nearly foe ascem 
tained of their respective merits, as far as the practice of 
this county is concerned. The Gloucestershire are su- 
perior to the Herefordshire for the pail, hut inferior for 
working as oxen, and feeding. The lon^horncd are on 
a par with the Gloucestershire in most respefcts, and in 
some have the advantage ; but these two sorts, whei^ 
judiciously crossed, are esteemed to form an useful 
breed, improving each other. 

A considerable cow-keeper, who keeps a pretty large 
number for the supply of Gloucester, and has always 
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been in the habit of raising bis own stocky finds n6 breed 
answer so well as this cross. From the daily retarns, ha 
is able to appreciate their respective merits more accQ«» 
rately than the dairy-man ; and he has now some that 
yield from two to three gallons^ or more^ at eaCh 
milking. 

Cattle of various other kinds are found mixed among 
the different stocks^ as the Yorkshire^ AlderneyiSheeted> 
&c. ; but they are not general enough to merit partieu*' 
lar notice, being kept rather as objects of curiosity, thaii 
for any superior qualities they possess. 

MANAGEMENT OF COWS. 

A pack of cows being provided, in proportion to the 
size of the farm, the first consideration is to mark oiit 
those inclosures for cow-pastures, which are known^ 
either from a previous examination of the herbage, or 
from the experience of others, to be best adapted to the 
purpose of producing good milk, without being rank* 
The best land does not always produce the most market* 
able cheese; oftentimes the reverse; that is, if it has 
either been much manured with dung, or in any way> 
as by sheep-feeding, &c. artificially* improved, the quan- 
tity of milk will be increased ; but the quality materially 
altered. This is probably owing to the introduction of 
plants, which did not grow there before, or to the de- 
struction of some that did. The cause does not origi- 
nate with the cow, but the herbage on which she feeds. 
The same cow, on two pastures, separated only by a 
hedge, will give milk of different qualities ; from one 
shall be made fine, rich, and close cheese ; while from 
the other shall be made rank, '^ heaving," hollow, un- 
pleasant to the palate, and unfit for the market. 



In the parish of Haresfield, two grouncls odjoinin^ 
tAch other were alternately used for the pasture of cowa : 
while they were on one^ excellent cheese was made) 
but on the oth^r^ it was difficult to make any tolerably 
good. The latter had been lately well dressed with 
manure^ which produced plants unfavourable to the 
daily; and the dairy-^woman herself remarked^ that If 
the farmer continued to enrich the herbage with dnn^^ 
she inust give up making cheese. It is proper^ therefore^ 
that milking-cows should not be removed from one pa»« 
ture to another indiscriminately, but that certain grounds^ 
in proportion to the slock, should be assigned to their 
use ; and this is the practice on rtiariy farms^ where 
cow-pastures have for time immemorial been appro- 
priated exclusively to the use of the dairy. The dung of 
the cow, indeed, being of a cooling nature, is the best 
tttantire for cow-pastnres. Other animals, such as colts 
and sheep, may occasionally be ]tl in to eat the rdfus^ 
gtass, but not more than one sheep should be allowed ta 
4n acre. 

Among the plants which are Useless, or unfavourable 
to the making of good cheese, are white honey-suckle 
(trifolium repens), the different kinds of crow-foot (ra^ 
nunculus), and garlic (allmm ampelaprasum), &c. 

White honey-suckle is brought forward by manure 
and sheep-stock, and a proof of good land, at least of 
land in a stale of high cultivation ; and hence has a 
tendency to raise the quality of the milk, and make the 
cheese heave. 

All the species of crow-foot, '^ crazeys," '* or butter-* 
cups,'* except the sweet-wood crow-foot (as it is said, 
found only in woods ) are UiSeless, if not noxious. How- 
ever their blossom may add to the beauty of the herbage. 
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or give an apparent richness io the pastare, the milk h 
not indebted to them fgr colour^ as is sometitnes suf^* 
posed> since the cows never crop them^ if they cdH dvdid 
it. See chap. 8. sect. 1. 

Garlic (allinM ampeloprasum), common lii some 
meadows^ gives a disagreeable flavotir to^ batter and 
cheese ; and it does not appear that cows itmch dislike 
or refuse eating it ; perhaps in consequence of its berng^ 
so much blended with the grass^ they cannot help crop-^ 
ping a little. 

Decayed leaves in autumn, particularly of the ash-* 
tree, communicate a rank and bitter taste to milk : when 
these, therefore> cover the ground, it is adviseable either 
to keep the cows in the yard, or, what is better, to rake 
the leaves off the pasture to the dung-heap. 

The yew-tree (taxus baccata) should not be suflferedl 
to grow in or near cow-pastures. The leaves are poison-* 
oils to horned cattle and horses, though the berries are 
esteemed inoffensive. In January 1805, in consequence 
of some fences being broken down by a violent wind 
during the night, a pack of cows belonging to a farmer 
in Sandhurst entered an inclosed shrubbery, where were 
many yew-trees growing, and continued in it till the 
morning. Soon after they were driven out, all of them 
were seized, more or less, with a kind of madness, or 
such acute pains as made thetn run about in a very furi- 
ous manner, sometimes leaping to a considerable height, 
then beating their heads against whatever opposed them, 
and at last falling instantly dead. Oils of different sorts 
were poured down their throats, as l^ere was ^n oppor- 
tunity of securing them, which seemed to produces 
good effect on some ; but notwithstanding every effort, 
nine out of thirty died in a few hours after they were 
discovered. On their being opened, it appeared that 
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the whole quantity they had eaten^ put together^ woulct 
not have filled a peck. 

An opinion prevails^ that ihe leaves are not poisonous 
in the summer: this^ however^ is probably erroneous; 
at least it is not confirmed sufficiently by fact, to justify 
the farmer in subjecting his caitle to the experimeat* 
If cattle come within reach of the yewrtree at that time 
of the year^ they may perhaps reject it altogether^f^iving 
the preference to other green food^ more palatable^ and 
in plenty around them. 

CHEESE MAKiXGf. 

While the cows are upon hay, best-making cheese is 
not attempted ; but if the farm be near a market-town, 
it is more profitable to make all the milk into butter for 
sale, or cheese for family use. 

About the first of May, the pastures are ready to re- 
ceive the cows, and then begins the busy and important 
task of the dairy-woman,* The rennet is usually pre- 
pared some time before, and the modes of preparation 
are different, though all agreeing in the principal points. 
The following method is used in a dairy in the lower part 
of the Vale, from which are turned as good cheese as 
are to be found in the county. 

To twelve gallons of water, add twelve pounds of salt^ 
and one pound of bay-salt, or, in its stead, half a pound 
of saltpetre. Boil it till it will bear an egg; when cool, 
strain it, and add twenty-four Irish veils, twelve lemons 
with the rind on, and an incision made into the bodies 

• It may be proper l/ere to remark, that new milk, called beest- 
ings, or " boister>'' is not esteemed proper for making of cheese, 
till ten days or a fortnight after calving ^ during this time, it is 
either given to the fatting calves, or put by to skim for making 
butter. 
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<>f them, and two otrac^s of spice bf cloves and ciatiia- 
iDon. The rennet is tfaUs prepdred two months before it 
is used. This, however, Is not always the case^ as in 
soiiie dairies the rennet is prepared as^itis wantied. 

Six gallons of whey are substituted by others for an 
<equa) quantity of water^ which is boiled and skimmed^ 
till all tbe curd has done rising; then the vdls are added. 
Otb^s infuse aroniatic herb9 of various kinds in the 
Teniiet ; but it does not appear that these additions im* 
prove the flavour of the chieese ; and in aoitie dairies 
they are altogether otnitted. .; : 

Cheeses are divided into *'bestmakingi^'<or ^ coward -,*' 
two-meal^ and skim-chlees6. ' '' • »' • ' * i^^ 

Coward cheese ought U> he made of the whotemeal of 
Inilk ; but in a dairy of twenty C9WB> it is ]^ot unusuliLto 
set by a pan/df aboUt' seven ctf ^igbt gaiUofi^ ttlli^die 
next inilkinc;> which is then skimined^ aikd'added kd the 
new meal> from which ^ diitlitar quantity is taken as be- 
fore. The cream thus laid byi is made into milk-butt^. 
Coward cheeses are either thirty about eight to the 'haia- 
dred^ or thick, generally called Doubted loucesteryaboat 
four to the hundred^ ot even larger. The latter arti'ibade 
in May, June, and July, principally, and evehf aslong 
as grass continues good in some dairi'ei. Two^meal 
cheese is made of one m^al or portion of *' towai'd,** or 
clean milk, and one of skimmed ; the hi^- price of 
butter, however, aflbrds a strong temptation to mix two 
of skim with one of coward milk. 

Skim-cheese is made in dairies wheiie the whole or 
greatest part of the milk is converted to butter ; and for 
this purpose it is generally skimmed twice ot thrice be- 
fore the rennet is applied. 

It is universally the practice of the cbunty to milk 
twice a-day; as early as four in the morning during 

V 
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summer, and about the same time in the after^oon^ 

The cheese^tub is fir&t ^^ laid/^that is, placed on apwi^^ll 

*' tram" orbench>atid then wetted with cold water. »This 

prevents the milk from adhering to the wood; the sap^eja 

- done with pails, cloth?, bowl$, and Qthjer iitenaiJs : ;^hen 

. ' the cbeese-making, however^ i^ fioi^d> ;bojtb f^oroLpg 

. aad.eveniQg> ^ery ojtensil. is. scalded and laidj^j. 

If the wj^athei* be of,a|)rpper temp^ature, (tha Je^w- 

Mge of . .^hich depetidg on the jadgaient o( ; the ^ftipff- 

womati^):(thefmilkis ^traiiH^, ai^4()tb(9 x^jNaet Jma^i^- 

atelj added: otherwise it stands till- it^isp^ppe^ly cocJ; 

.cQTjif t(>9 -ftpdl^i^bough is wa^ni^ Oy^ the ^re40jaise 

the temperature: the grand ..^in^^, bfio^ t9.^fuys9,pr 

Jow^r it, to, A proper: degree pf:ijirairm|j|||^ for; ii^ it; Ji§ too 

v.hot^' iJ^ is apt to break pp in; .knpbsi.Mtpd if U>9 oqld^^jit 

vWiUjnojLeqaguIate ff^ely^ ; Wh^tthAt^eip^pi^ra^Fe is, has 

-\ • • 

:. Apt beeiDi ;sati^c torily ^asc^t^ijiexi ; jbut from; ^me ex- 
. f!ieriments;wbich h«,ye b^i^ ^fi^e,.j^ is (at^t the middle 
between summer and. il^kH^diheat;;; or perhaps 90 de« 
-^ees of Faretih^it's tbermometer may .give the- aver^j;e 
. waii^th^ The )>ix>portion.of re^n^jt^is•Jone^ third of ^ p^t 
.to fifty, galloiiSjof milk, which ^quantity is suppp^ec^^tp 
, jnake. ibre^ cheeses,, of . tep to )thp hundred weight,^ or 
. thirty-three.ponnds. ; Previous, boweve/;, tp^aclding the 
.Tenne^t, tb^ cdlquring is put in, which i^ made by rybbing 
. a piece of antiotto on a stone kept for Uie purpose, and 
.mi:(ijng it,jn a liquid state, with the milk. The quan- 
tity is determined by the shade of colour intended .^o 
he produced, without any fixed rule. This material is 
sold at 7^- per ppundj and an ounce is reckoned- the al- 
lowance for a hundred weight of cheese. 

Fifty gallons of milk thus coloured and prepared with 
rennet, will '^ come," or turn to curd, in an hour pr less: 
it is then gently bcoke with the hand, skim-idish, or .knife,. 



Mrhicfa employs a quarter of an hour or more. Tlie curd 
is then left to sink^ or collected together by drawing the 
skim-dish, round the tul>^ and afterwards taking away 
the whey very slowly, by pressing the bowl gently down : 
by this time the curd becomes hard^ and it is then cut to 
pieces in the liib in all directions, and imniediately put 
fnto tlie vat, (which is^ei^ted across the tub on the cheese- 
ladder,), thoroughly broken into smaJj particles, and w^l 
'pressed with the closed hand. Some dairy-^women scald 
, the curd,''^ after having been finely broken, in the tub ; 
that iS| put a quantity of whey, or of water and whey 
mixed in equal proportions, with it, as warm as the hand 
can bear ; or, if the curd be cold, the scalding liquor is 
made proportionably hot. The intention of this process 
is said to be, to prevent the cheese from heaving ; dairy 
women, however, whose practice 19 different, say^ that.it 
is intended by scalding to get the fat out of the curd> 
and carry it off with the wKey, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the quantity of whey-butter. Where scalding 
is not used, a handful of salt is commonly thrown on the 
curd, immediately after the whey has been " laded,*' or 
taken from it. 

As soon as the scald, which also has in some dairies 
about a handful of salt mixed with it, is put to the curd, 
the whole is well stirred with the hand i then the liquor 
being taken away as clean as possible^ the curd is well 
pressed with the hand, and put into the vat, where the 
dairy-woman still continues to crumble it fine and press 

* The practice of scalding prevails chiefly m the district below 
^ Gloucester i and the reason is said to be, to prevent the necessity 
of double pressing $ that is, in some dairies, where they do not 
scald, the curd, after being put into the vat, and pressed for some 
time, is taken out again, fresh broken, in the vat, and thtih re- 
turned to the press for an hour, as hereaftfr dcicri^e4* 
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it close^ to force out as much as possible of the pemaia- 
ing whey. The curd being raised two or three inches 
higher in the middle than on the edge, with a cloth 
over it, is turned out of the vat, into which it is again 
returned with the cloth now at the bottom : tKe edges 
are now cut round, and carried to the middle^ crumbkd 

m 

fine as before; it is then clothed up, that is^ the over- 
hangings of the Aieese-cloth are folded over the top^ a 
board put upon it, and placed under the press. 

After having been pressed an hour^ the new-ibrmed 
cheese is taken out, and turned ; then put into a dry 
cloth and returned to the press, where, if a morning* 
made cheese,* it is kept four hours ; and then aga,ia 
taken out, turned, and, having been lightly rubbed with 
salt on each side, returned to the press without the cloth. 
The next morning the turning and salting are repeated, 
but not in the evening. If the cheese is small, as ten to 
the hundred, it is sufficient to continue the process only 
three days ; if larger, five days. The cheese is then re- 
moved to the shelf, or '^ tack/' within the dairy, and 
turned every day for a fortnight ; then every other day 
for a fortnight more : at the month's end, it is carried 
to the cheese-loft, or chamber; and at this time the 
floor is perfectly clean. In many dairies it is the prac- 
tice, about every fortnight, to wash all the new made 
cheeses in hot whey. This is intended to clean, harden, 
and improve the " coat," or skin, before it is laid on tne 
floor. Here it is turned twice a week for three weeks ; 
then the coat is scraped and coloured on the outside, or 
" painted," with carnation red, mixed with water, and 
rubbed on with flannel: but before the cheeses are 

* This, however, is not the practice of all dairies, though con- 
sidered as a good onci .. 
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Tanged, the floor is well rubbed with herbs, such as 
niiot, elder leaves, polatoe stalks, &<}. intended to give 
the cheese a coat." This, however, is not the prac- 
tice of all dairies. The cheeses are now regularly turned 
twice a week, and wiped with a cloth, and, in a month 
from this time, are ready for sale. The floor and cheeses 
are kept clean, to prevent the mites, *^' mints,^' getting 
into them : and it is a prevailing opinion among the 
dairy-women, that the herbs assist in preventing the 
mischief, 

A quantity of curd frequently remains after the vats 
are filled ; and, in this case, is sometimes laid by till 
the morning, then put into the tub with the scald. 
The cheese, thus made with two sorts of curd, is apt 
to be of two colours; because there being no specific 
quantity of colouring allowed to a given quantity of 
milk, there will be shades of difference in the mixture: 
an observation often exemplified in the streaky appear- 
ance of some cheeses. The necessity, however, of keep- 
ing the curd till the next making time, is now in a great 
measure set aside, by the use of hoops of various sizes, 
which, according to circumstances, are used on the in- 
side of the vat, to diminish, or, by adding height, to in- 
crease the thickness of the vats. 

The cheeses thus made are, at the proper season, if 
intended for the factor, (sometime before Michaelmas,) 

« 

examined by him, who, by walking over, and treading 
upon each of them, ascertains their saleable 6x unsalea- 
ble qualities, and selects those which will answer his own 
purpose. Those which yield to the tread, are said to be 
heaved, or '^ hovcd," and unfit for the London market ; 
and are afterwards exposed for sale in the fairs, or kept 
for home consumption, or sold to the small retailing 
shops. 

u 3 
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Cheese-press., This machine is a cyder-press in a re- 
duced size, but without the windlas or lever, the weight 
being gradually let down on the vats. A strong plat- 
form, or sill, is raised on four legs, about a foot from the 
floor ; near the edge is made a channel all round, to 
carry off the whey as it is expressed, by a lip, into the 
pan or receiver. Two strong side-posts are mortised in- 
to the sill, reaching about six feet high ; across which, 
about four feet high, is firmly fastened a strong bar, 
witli an aperture in the centre large enough to let in the 
screw with ease. This screw is fixed at the lower part, 
iiUo a heavy cubical stone, of two feet dimensions, or 
nearly : the upper part of the screw, having passed the 
perforation in the cross bar, enters a nut or female 
screw, large in the middle, but worked off at the two 
ends, fine enough to be grasped by the band : by turn- 
ing this nut, the weight is raised or let down on the 
chees&-vats underneath. 

In parts of the county where stones of the required 
weight and dimensions are not to be had, a wooden 
frame of the same size is used, which is filled with sand, 
pebbles, or rubble-stones. 

The screw has in many dairies been superseded by 
the adoption of an apparatus less simple in its construc- 
tion, though more easily worked. 

On the right side of the press, a third upright is raised 
from the floor, and connected by two cross bars, about 
a foot long, with the upright post parallel with it. A- 
bout four feet high, a cylinder of wood, from five to six 
inches diameter, is inserted, passing quite through the 
additional upright, but kept to its place by a shoulder. 
To the end are fixed four spokes, or levers, or an iron 
handle, to which manual power is applied. A strong 
■^"> rope is fastened to, and coiled round, the cylinder. 



which) pABsmg ovet a pulley let leBgihw^ ijAto the. 
upper bar, proceeds hori^QOtally U> another pulley, fixed 
directly over the ceatre of the 'weighty «nd i>y. an i/on 
hook attached to it. Very xuoderate strength vrill raise 
the: weight, which ia this construction slides with grooves- 
fitted to the side-posts. The mechaoic^.powersiare vas>*' 
ried in some presses liy the useof awhe^ of a footrar 
eighteen inches diameter, iustQad of ;the. pulley; but ibe 
effect b similar. In either way of working the weighty 
there is a superiority over the Qld:pres8, aud h'ttle dif*^ 
ference in the expence. ... .. .r. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I • , - • 

. Mudi pf .the a'edit of a d^iry depends on the neat* 
ness of its ceconomy. A good dairy-woman will keep^ 
every part perfectly clean> the floors ,cool with cold 
watery and all the utensils scalded after. (fvery making. 
In these particulars, th^ county of Qigucester is exceeded 
by none. 

Opinions differ about the cause , of the heaving of 
cheese : the supposed consequence of land being made 
rank by manure or sheep-stock, has been already no- 
ticed (p. 28G). Cheese, on the coming on of rain, after 
a Ipng continuance of dry weather, is often observed 
to heave; and the obvious reason is, that the >?hitq 
honey-suckle being quicker of growth, gets the start of 
the other grasses, and for some time forms the principal 
part of eatage for the cows. Another cause assigned, 
is the too quick coming of the curd, owing either to the 
high temperature of the milk, or over quantity of ren- 
net. The former might be remedied by tlie theirmome* 
tcr ; th'3 latter, hy a more regular adjustment of the 

V 4 
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strength of the rennet, which, under the prevent ma^ 
nagement, is left too much to chance * 

A third cause U said to be the removal of cheese from 
a cold place to a warm loft, ox cb'amber; to cheek this^ 
the cheese, as soon as it is observed to heave, .is re-' 
moved, if there be a convenience, to a s^ene floor, which 
generally' ans\^ers the purpose. Henceit wooid seem, 
thac cheese-roopis are in general badly contrived, when 
situated near th^ toof of the house, where the cheese is 
e:tposed to- the hot rays of the sun. A better situation 
is on the ground, with windows reaching down to the 
floor, that a current of air may continually pass over the 
cheeses, to keep them cool ; or, if a ground floor were 
inconvenient, they should not be laid higher than the 
first floor, and the windows be as low as before recom- 
mended. 

Though the two last may operate as accidental causes^ 
yet it is suspected, that the rankness of the herbage is 
the most prevailing one. Under the management of 
some dairY-women, certain farms have been remarked for 
prodiicin^ heaved cheese, whereas a new dairy-woman 

* It is perhaps difficult to Invent a||;^iagc» or measure, which 
shall determine the quantity of acid contained in a certain quan- 
tity of infusion of veils s at least, I have heard of no such appa- 
ratus. A likely method is that which is adopted in some dairies, 
^here, instead of making the rennet some time previous to its 
bcini^ used, a small piece, pioportioaed to the quantity of milk to 
be oxJt^uUtedt is cut frxm the veil the oYem^ht, and put into h«If 
a pint vxf xvarcfj or whey, to infuse till the morning. In ibis 
c,t>r» th? vt;!* j^u$t t>e suppc^scd ro be equal in gccdsess j and 
*T ^'^ p'vNaM^ ThAt :h;' virtue :s net so fulhr extracted as hr a 
Isv^j^tr \;\t\:,<i.v.;. M'^h: ax the sntjijt^ cJT the rmart be ajcer- 
u?r.fv! ^^ a vV\5T^ vm' ;? xtv? 'i:sKfi»^j. Sy t^e aif^UcaCMc: of ja aJjfc* 
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shall manage the same with perfect snccess. This is sup* 
posed to be owing to the use of some secret antidote, 
which either lowers the milk^ or counteracts its disposition 
to ferment and heave. Many pretend to possess such a 
secret, though in all cases it does not an&wer the purpose. 

A fanner came to an estate about six years since, in 
the neighbourhood of Gloucester, where the cheese had 
always been spoiled by heaving: the iand is remarkably- 
good, and to this the mischief was supposed to be owing. 
He, however, has had but little cheese of this description 
since he occupied the farm, and, as he supposes, from 
having always mixed with the rennet, before it was put 
to the milk, a table-spoqnful of a solution of blue vitriol, 
in the proportion to twenty cows. On other farms, how- 
ever, the experiment has been made without success. 

From eight to ten pigs, of nine or ten score each, are 
usually kept to twenty cows, in and out of the sty ; or, 
in lieu of keeping pigs, the whey is valued at two pounds 
for each eow by the year, and sold. 

The milk of a good cow will make from three hundred 
and a half to four hundred and a half weight of cheese 
in the season; and the quantity given out at each milk* 
ing will be from six quarts to near three gallons, for 
bcven months after calving^ and while she is at grass ; from 
that period itl>egins gradually to diminish, till about six 
weeks before calving, when she is no longer milked. 

Cows are liable to slip or warp then* calves ; and when 
ihFs happens, it is esteemed dangerous to allow them to 
remain in the yard with the pack, through fear of the 
same effect being produced on the others.* 

* Some cows are perhaps by constitutional weakness, or bodily 
imperfection, more liable to warp than others j accidental cir- 
cumstances, however, which produce sudden fright, often prove 
the cause. In an inclosure in Arlingham, near to which was a 
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' In the selection of cows^ it requires considerable judg« 
ment to fix on those, which, from the width of tbeir 
haunches, offer a fair probability of easy calving : thia 
is said not to be the case with the Gloucestershire breeds 
which are often thin and narrow behind, and therefore 
more liable to difficulty and mischief on those occasions. 

Butter. Jn the making of this article, the procesa 
differs not from that of other counties. The barrel and 
hand-churn are both in use, according to the quantity to 
be made; and the times of churning are once or twice 
SI week, according to the demand of the market. In 
some dairies, no milk-butter is made after cheese-mak- 
ing begins, but of wliey-butter an abundaqt supply-. 
The whey is removed from the tub or cowl, into the re- 
ceivers, which are made of an oblong square form, six 
or seven feet long, three wide, and from four to six 
inches deep, with a tap-hole in some part of the bottom^' 
to draw it off. The inside is lined with lead ; and this 
assists in keeping up a great coolness^ so necessary in 
the hot months ; for if it were left to a high state of tem- 
perature, it would become sour in a few hours : but in 
this way it will stand for twenty-four hours ; and, dur- 
ing that time, it is generally skimmed twice at Ieast„ 
then carried to the sty for the hogs. The cream is 
churned in the usual way, and produces a butter much 
inferior to that made from the cream of milk, and gene- 
rally sold in the market for three pence a pound less 
thim ihc; other. 

Biiuer-miik, or that which is left from churning, 
wlioihcr from the cream of milk or whey, is reckoned of 

dog-kenncl, eight heiflrs and cows of twenty warped, in conse- 
quence, as was oupposed by tlie farmer, of the frequent exposure 
of flesh, and skinning of dead horses b:fore tl.em : the remainder 
were removed to a distant pasture, and did well. 
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little value : where it is made ip small quantities, it is 
sometimes saved in the whey-tub, though, according to 
the opinion of judicious farmers, it were better thrown 
away. Hence, the provincial proverb : " Whey feeds a 
hog, and starves a dog i butter-milk feeds a dog, and 
starves a hog.*' 

Rearing dairy-stock. Calves intended to be reared, 
are usually continued two or three days with the dam, 
and during that lime take as much milk as they like, 
which is then good for no other purpose, and is called 
'' bolster milk." Afterwards they are fed with skim-milk 
a little warmed. At first, they are taught to take it in, 
by the introduction of the feeder's fingers into their 
mouths; which, being supplied with milk, are sucked by 
the calves, as their mothers' teats; this is continued a 
few days, and then they will eagerly drink from the 
pail. A jelly made of linseeds steeped in hot water, and 
mixed wilh milk, is much used as a nourishing food. 
Milk is soon laid aside, and, as a substitute, oat or barley- 
flour is stirred in with the jelly ; this is continued till 
they are able to eat more solid food, either oats, split 
beans, chopped hay, or bran, and barley-flour mixed ; 
and about the beginning of May are turned out to good 
grass. They are now called weanlings. Early dropped 
calves are preferred for rearing ; for after May they are 
not reckoned likely to gain sufficient strength and hardi- 
ness before the winter comes on, or a proper size by the 
next spring. 

In the second year they are called yearlings, and arc 
let go to the bull. It was, till within a few years, esteemed 
a bad practice to put them so early ; but it is now even 
thought that this method improves them as milkers; and, 
from the increased value of stock, it is advantageous 
to anticipate a year, as a heifer in calf, at two years old, 
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will be worth nearly as much as it would be if kept three* 
From this time, they continue to be milked till they are 
ten years old or more, unless, from barrenness or other 
accident, it prove expedient to fat them. 

It 18 much the practice to fodder cows during the 
nvintcr, either on pastures or in the yard : in the former 
case, the ground is " poached," or injured by treading^, 
and the manure in a great measure lost; in the latter^ 
the dung is indeed preserved, but the cattle are gene- 
rally dirty, and gore each other. The belter practice of 
tying them up in stalls, till they are turned out to grass 
in spring, is adopted on several farms, and will probably 
in a few years be general. By this method they are kept 
quiet and clean, are easily milked, and, in the most intem- 
perate weather, the business is comfortable to the milker ; 
besides that the manure is preserved without waste> and 
with its most enriching qualities. In a building sixty 
yards long, fifty beasts may be tied, each stall being 
seven feet in width, and one beast tied a,t each corner 
of it. 

It may be suspected, that many dairy-men do not 
reap the full advantage of a good stock of cows, in. con- 
sequence of a niggardly management of them in winter, 
after they have lost their milk. Straw is too much used 
for their fodder ; or, what is equally bad, overgrown or 
ill made hay. It is an impolitic system^ and founded 
on principles of false oecouomy, likely to produce more 
loss thtin profit ; for it cannot be expected that a cow, 
ill fow condition, should cither bring a calf of equal 
ivuength, or give out as much railk, as one which has 
lusd a proper supply of wholesome and nutritious food; 
:;ih1 It is casv to observe, that when a loan and im- 
paverishcd cow calves early, she seldom thoroughly re- 
covers for a considerable length of time, scarcely some-* 
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times during the summer. The whole practice, indeed, 
of supporting young and store beasts through the winter 
with food that but barely keeps them alive, is improper 
and injudicious: the idea, that lean cattle will eat any 
thing, too often betrays the fixrraer into careless neglect 
io. the summer^ and makes him little anxious about the 
management of his hay ; he looks forward to the con- 
sumption of it by his half famished cattle, and is evea, 
pleased with the absurd notion, that the less they eat 
from dislike, the greater will be' the saving ; but it is an 
obvious truth, that all growing animals require a suitable 
support ; and it is in vain to expect strength, size, or 
beauty, where the supplies of nourishment are with- 
held, which are required to keep up the energies of 
nature. 

Besides, it is probable that many diseases, with which 
they are afterwards attacked, may have their founda- 
tion in this treatment. The blood being once reduced^ 
and the constitutional habit lowered, are with diflSculty 
brought back to a healthy state ; and the means which 
the farmer makes use of for the purpose, namely, tliat of 
removing them to good keep on a sudden, may occasion 
consequences highly pernicious, if not fatal, from re- 
pletion. 

The principal diseases of the cow in this, as in other 
districts, are the yellows; red water or bloody urine; 
swellingsof the udder ; scouring; ulcerated teats, called 
cow-pock ; and swelling of the carcase. For all which, 
except the last^ recourse is usually had to tlie cow-leach 
(cow doctor). In case of swelling, or *^ hoven,'* the 
effects are so sudden, that there is seldom time to wait 
for his assistance, and it becomes necessary either imme- 
diately to let out the wind by an opening in the flank, or 
disperse it by internal medicine. One used for this pur- 
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pose is tar^ inclosed in the shell of an egg^ and fbrce<l 
down the throat, with exercise. 

Succulent herbage, eaten with eagerness, and witb 
little exercise, is the cause of this disorder. On the 
morning of the 26th of July 1805, two cows of about 
twenty, at Hempstead, were found dead in a pasture^ 
where the}^ hud been kept for some, weeks; no cause 
could be assigned but over eating of white clover (trifo'- 
Hum repens), with which the herbage abounded^ ia con- 
sequence of rain after a series of dry weather. 

Calves are liable to the disease called tlie boose, or 
husk: It is a pulmonary complaint, and supposed to 
arise from the strong dews, or hoar-frosts, which, in the 
autumnal season^ are found on the afterrgrass of the 
Vale. The danger may be lessened by an early applica-* 
tion to medicine ; but notwithstanding every effort, 
many die before winter, in consequence oF this disease* 
In this, and all other complaints of cattle, the old re- 
medies, which have been handed down for ages, are now 
in a great measure superseded by the methods of cure 
recommended in a Treatise on the Disorders of Cattle, 
&c. by J. Downing. The modes of treatment recom- 
mended in this publication, arc founded on such rational 
principles, and enforced by experience, that it ought t» 
be in the hands of every farmer. 
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Calcuiation of Profit on a flairy^f Twcwfy-Cosov^* u 

DEBTOR. !^; «. :d. 

Rent of forty acres for pasture • - \6Q 0*.-:O 

Rent of twenty acres for hay .-• - ♦ -^ ;0 ..;0 

Making hay, at 12«.. per acre - • - . ^2 

Carrying and ricking - - - - 3 

Tythe, at 2s. 6d. per pound - - - . 1 1 5 . ,0 

Poor and highway rates, at 3s. - , - - ' . 13 10 . 
» .. •- *^.. -' « .. « ■ ' "J' * 

Two women to milk, at Ss. per. week . • 7. l6 J3 
Dairy-woman, at 4s. 6d. per week . •» . • . 1 L 14 ^\0 
To a labourer ioL winter to fodder- - . - . 4 10-^Ot 
To wear and tear of dairy utensils .- ,- . 3* 0. ,0 

.Tp^salt • . 3 0. .0 

To annotto, at 7«. per /6. - - -" - 1,15*. 

. To interest of money laid out in stock. and , . , 

implements (reckqnina: each cow at SO/. . . 

and. chance of losses) - r '- - '40 O' . O 
Profit --*-•.-*•. - ^LKj'lO.'O 

f * ■ 

CREDITOR* 

Cheese^ four ton, at 4 cwt. each 

cow, and 31. 3s. per cwt. - £.252 

Value of whey - - - - 40 Q 

Pasture for colts and sheep - 10 

Profit of calves - - - - 21 

Profit of butter - - - - 15 

338 



In the foregoing calculation, the dairy-man is charged 
with expences higher probably than he really incurs ; be^ 
cause the work being seldom performed in the way there 
stated, the servants are engaged iu many other parts of 
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the business belonging to the farm and faipily. The 
whey is also charpjed at the price for which it may be 
sold, without calculating the increased profit when used 
as food for store pigs. 

Prices of Hairy Vtensihfor Twenty Coivs. 



Cheese-tub, or cowl • ^ * . 
Sieve and milk-bowl - • • • 
Barrel-churn, iron work and stand « 
Vats lined with lead 
Or two whey-skeels for the same, 2?. 25. 
Three milk-skeels - - 
Three milk-pails - - ^ - 
Six cheese-vats * - - - 

Two butter-skeels * . , 

Lade or gallon {^ gawn'O bucket ^ 
Skimming-dish - - - - . 
Pair of butter-scales - - -' 

A brass-pot for warming the milk - 
Cheese-press and cloths - • - 
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SECT. II,— SHEEP. 

iTie principal breed of sheep of this county, is that of 
the Cot^ wolds ; large and coarse in the wool, at three yeai^ 
did generally weighing from twenty-two to thirty poundi^ 
per quarter, and capable, by forced feeding, of being 
made even forty-five pounds : at the same age it pto-^ 
duces nine or ten, and sometimes more weighty of wool 
per fleece. « 

The pure breed, however, is become scarce, in cons^ 
quence of ihe introduction of the new Leicester, by 
which it has been in some points improved. The wool 
is shortened and made finer ; and the carcase^ though 
lighter in weight, is more compact, the bones, fiaier, 
the neck smaller, and the best parts covered with flesh 
and fat. 

The Cotsi^old sheep have also been crossed with Sootk 
Downs, the principal advantage of which lies in the \ia* 
proved fineness of the wool. The experience, however, 
of a few years, has raised different opinions as to the 
advantages of either cross. The more they partake of 
the new Leicester, the greater is the loss both in size and 
quantity of wool ; but to this it is answered, that, ad4 
mitting the true bred Cotswold may produce more wool 
per fleece, and more mutton and bone per quarter, yet 
the new Leicester will probably produce more wool and 
mutton per acre; because, from their aptitude to fatten, 
they will require less food for their support, consequently 
bear a larger stock on any given quanti^ of land or 
food. 

X 
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Breeding foi* mutton, however, and breeding for wool, 
are distinct and different objects, and will in some mea- 
sure depend on situation; for those soils which produce 
the finest wool, are not adapted to raise the greatest 
weight of mutton : and, on the other hand, those soils 
which fatten most, in equal proportion deteriorate the 
woolj it being, a fact ascertained by expeprience, that 
whoever fine woolled sheep, have been introduced on 
more luxvurifiiiiLti soiils than where tliey were hredj or 
aOjCu^tpmed tOj the woqI has. inqve^sed, in quantity, 
bat bficome op^rseir in quality^ A ffuripeii, therejEg^e, 
wiU.b^ dii^ecte^ in his choice of floi^ by th^ <:^^ider«r 
tion of food and situation ; if these circumstances are 
£iypiK£^\iJe. tp itli^ increase of muUpib the nqw Ifoioei^iier, 
aft a QTOM ix^ith any other, se^m^ tQ hfivq tbeadyant^ge; 
bvit.if they are more ffiyourable to the impro.vejpwt of 
WfffAs the South Down, may perhaps c^aim ihe:preferettct* 
The fashion qf the l^'esj^nt day lead^ the breeders of 
idl d^e^ripiioa^ nnioh into the. doftirp of producing the 
largest and fattest animals; but it is very questionable^ 
wfaetbel* either of these objects be any farther useful, 
than. to shew what may be done by different modes of 
feeding and, food. Animals which, possess true &ym- 
metry and pnoportion» will, always thrivethe most and 
CQver the thickest; and these rn^e considerations thai, 
never should be abandoned* Profit, to the breeder, and 
p!rodjuce to the consumer, are the two. grand objects of 
pursuit; to this our attention and, experiments should 
be directed >; and if the increase of mutton be prevented 
by the attempts to improve the quality of wool, the lat- 
ter should become only a secondary consideration. To 
the farmer ibis of little consequence, whether the wool 
be coarse or fine, if the return of money he the same; 
or whether his stock consists of large or small carcaaai^ 



if be caii make them equally ready. for t^e marketi; bat 
it i» of mfttertal consequence^^ both to him* sindf the ptib- 
lie^ that the greatest possible quantity of meat> with a^ 
roasonable proportion of fat^ should be fed'on a given^ 
quantity of land^ and that other considerations should: 
yie)d{ to the supply of that; produce which affects the 
support of life* * ' 

The foUowingf are the opinions of some gentlemen' 
asd farm^ in different parts of the Cotswoids^ who> 
have paid attention to>the properties of sheep> eitborin^ 
th^ir native or. creased. state> or introddo^d from otb^r 
counties. 

Sherborne. A considerable differenoe.ofopinionpre- 
ipiilSihere^ as to the merits of the Cotswolds and new 
Leicester^ though esren the ad voltes fot the old nadte* 
breedfaUow a cross from the latter, if not-carried toa|&eep>' 
to be an improvemeuft. Lord Sheribioirne's floick is a' well* 
fared> and true formed new Leicester breeds 

Nortbleach. The breed here is a mixture of the Gots- 
wold and new Leicester^ but partaking nK>re of the for- 
mer than latter. They are sent to market from the be- 
ginning of April to the middle of May^ and average^ 
dbottt twenty-five pounds per quarter. 

Fairford, The new Leicester chiefly prevailsk J. Ray^ 
xtMHud Barker^ Esq. coi^id6rs his flock as nftuch improved 
from this breed* 

Coltt^ Sti Aldwyn^s. Here a new Leicester ram has* 
he^n pet to South Down ewes^ and the piK>dtice re-- 
croSsed with a South Down ram. The form oftbe Souths 
Down is said to be improved by the new Leicester; ancF 
the wood increased in quantity^ though dimihished ill 
qiiaHty. The mixture with the South D<^n is preferred^ 
hedtose the ewes are better nurseji> bud* more productive 
of milki 
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Temple Guiting. .6. Talbot^ Esq. has a flock of iW 
best Soatbi Dowii> which in geaeral run on a common 
in the day^ and are folded on the tillage land at nigbt. 
He prefers this breed to the Cotswolds, because a greater 
number will depasture on a given extent of ground ; be-J" 
cause they are more hardy^ and require less attendance 
from the shepherd ; because they are better nurses of 
their lambs, and in general bring and rear a greater 
number of them; and because they will fold with tesa 
injury to themselves, which is a considerable object on 
a poor soil, Equally benefited by the treading as by th^ 
manure left from the folding. 

. Shipton Moigne^ Sheep are not bred here ; but, td 
keep up the stock, the farmer buys in Wiltshire ewes iv 
October, and immediately puts them to a ram of thcf 
new Leicester breed : in the spring, the lambs icre fed^r 
and afterwards the ewes. It is supposed, that by this-' 
cross, the lambs grow fat much sooner, than if got -by- 
Wiltshire rams. 

. Speaking generally of the Cotswolds, the opinion is in 
favour of a cross with the new Leicester, though pure' 
Cotswold sheep are still found on several farms. At- 
Dagling worth and JUampnett are to be found the largest 
and purest flocks of the old breed. • 

The Vale is not distinguished by any peculiar br^^d 
of sheep. The rot exists in too powerful a form to en- 
courage the farmers to breed much^ for a permanent 
store. On this ajpj^ount, the stocks are generally ire- 
newed every year^ by purchasing ewes in autumn, fat- 
tening the jambs in spring, and the4ams in the coiirs« 
of the remaining year. The sort mostly used iik the 
lower Vale, is the Wiltshire, and a few from Som.erset- 
shire : on the comoioi^s, a few miles above and belidw 
Gloucester J which are liable to inundations, the iRye* 



land breeds i¥hich is the sotme with the Herefordrinre^ 
answer best : they soon fatten^ which is attributed to the 
change of soil ; and food^ and ta the e:^tept of ground 
they run over-^a circumstance favourable to sheep of 
all descriptions. In wet summers, however, the rot^ 
or bane^ frequently destroys the greater part of them. 
On the uplands, which are out of the reach of land-^ 
floods^ this disease is l^ss destructive^ and a permanent 
stock is kept up, chiefly of the Cotswold and RyelaDid 
breed. 

The Ryeland,or Herefordshire sheep, ^re bred in that 
pkrtof the Forest district which lies in the neighboxurhood 
qf Newent, and from thence to Bromsberrow ; and take 
their names from the lands where <they are found in the 
greatest purity. They are smaller than any others^ ex- 
cept perhaps a few peculiar to the Forest of Dean, .sel* 
dom, in an unmixed state> exceeding twelve or fourteen 
pounds a quarter, at three years old, unless forced by 
extraordinary keep. They have white faces, and no 
horns; beautiful and compact in their form, fine in 
flesh, and of a delicate fla^vour ; their wool is fine, and 
bears a superior price; so that, in 1804, when the coars« 
wool of the Cotswolds was ^t Is. per pounds the Rye- 
laud trended* was sold for SSt 

The Ryelanders, by crossing with the new Leicester^ 
and black-*faced Shropshire^ have been considerably in- 
creased \n carcase, and made to weigh from fourteen to 

* Trending of wool, i$ freeing it from filtji, aqd is done by per<« 
sons, called trenders, appointedand sworn for the purpose. Best 
wool is always understood to have gone thi^ough this process, and 
is then worth fls, 6d, or 3s. more per tod than other uhtrended 
wool. The fleeces are neatly rolled together, and bound with 
osiers, or '< withs/' The tod at Gloucester is ^91^^ i s^nd the 
•tone 12i/6. for wool. 
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eighteen pounds per quarter: in proportion, iii>weV6r« 
to the improvemetit in weight, the Wool i)econie» oCmr^t, 
and, though more in quantity, less valnabie. Thuft 
crossed, the wodl increases from two 'to four 'pqiiHds. per 
fleece. 

It is said, that the cross with the Leicester, and others 
of coarser wool and larger mzc^ has introduced ^mong 
these sheep the shab, a disease not b^re known ^n the 
Hyelands; and oh this acconntthe breeders are endea* 
vouring to recover the original breed. This disease is 
thetx)nsequence of the increased length of the wool* 

Ryeland sheep are quiet in pasture, and have affieA 
propensity to fatten, which is inoneaeed by the Cross 
with the new Leicester; bat if they are capable of any 
great or general improvement, it will probably be best 
effected by a cross with a South Down ram ; the carcase 
would 'thus be ^'let 'out,*' or increased, to a greater 
weight, without lengthening or making the wool coarser. 

The practice of '' cfoiting," or penning up the sheep 
in houses at ni^t, on the Byelands, formerly much in 
use, is gradually wearing away. By this mode the 
wool was supposed to be improved, and a quantity of 
manure was collected, oftentimes to the depth of six feet 
or more ; but the advantage of the sheep lying ot) a soil 
little more compact than ^and, was lost. ' 

The principal markets for sheep, are at ^Gloucester, 
Stow, and Newcnt,.in this county; Burfofd, in Oxford-. 
shire ; and Ross, Herefordshire. * 

At Gloucester, Cotswolds, Ryeland, and Welch, are 
principally penned. At Stow find Burford, the Cots-f 
wolds ; and at Newent and Ross, the Ryeland. 

The dtfHculty of improving carcase and wool at the 
same time, is generally admitted ; very spirited aitempts, 
however, are now making in this, and feome parts of th^ 



^joining oc^mies of Wilfis And Sbm^tfiet^ tofiMprav>e 
the quality And quantity of fi4A6m>bl> by ^'4:^mdgb<&twi]tt 
the RyekQd^ South Dowd, dr Wiltghire, with Spanish 
rams. It id well kfiowii^ that the irsi Spanish ^he^ep 
Were impc^rted by his Majesty^ frMi whose flock they 
have be^i distributed into various parts of the kingdom* 

iDr.Parry^ a physician of Bath, has tak^n the lead in 
this improvement, and re<)ommended the practice, and 
-described th^ effects, in an interesting puUication on the 
isubject. 

Lord Somerville, has also imported a number of ew^s 
^nd rams of the finest woolled sheep, from Spain, at a 
great expence. His Lordship has a flodc of about a 
'thousand, either entire Spanish oir cross^ with the Rye- 
lands. Dr. Parry has about the same number. , 

Mr. Sheppard, an eminent clothier of Uley, has em« 
barked deeply in the experiment. He has a collection 
of about a thousand of the purest Ryelands that couU 
be procured ; and, from three or four yecurs close and 
scientific attention, he is enabled to speak in the most 
favourable manner of the high advantcfges likely to Ije 
derived from this cross. 

Mr. Lloyd, ateo another considerable clothier, and 
occupier of ala^ge farm on ibe lovrer Cotswolds, is en- 
gaged in making 'the ej^perimeilt On a lafge scale, for 
the pdrpose of ascertaining how far this kind of stock 
will answer to the Hill farmers ; (an experiment of great 
imporlBQce to them ;) and, by manufacturing the wool 
himself, be will be able to fix the value of the result as 
a manufacturer. 

The Bath Agricultural Society is entitled to much 
praise, for the uniform encouragement it has, for many 
years, held out, by premiums and bounties,, and by its 

x4 
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countenance on aUodcjasions to the promotion of thii 
great source of national wealth and prosperity. 

It has been supposed, that in this cold climate, the 
wool would degenerate, and become coarser; buttbere 
is reason; now to conclude, from the experience df four- 
teen or fifteen years^ during which these experiments 
have been going on, that the qnality is capable of being 

improved by the climate, instead of being deteriorated, 

« 

and tliat It may become finer than the original Spanish. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the mutton of the 
Spanish or mixed breed of sheep is not so good for the 
table as others; whereas, in fact, it will be found equal 
at least, to any other sort of mutton whatever. 

It is observed, that' about the fifth dip (as it is called) 
from the Spanish blood with a Kyeland ewe, brings the 
wool to an equal degree of fineness with the true Spanish, 
and the fleece wilt be improved to three or four times its 
original value, partly in quantity and partly in quality. 

These experiments are not made under the idea of 
superseding the use of Spanish wool, but to counteract 
that spirit of monopoly which prevails in the tr«(de of that 
article, and from an opinion that, possibly, the.commer<- 
cial intercourse of this country with Spain may, at some 
future period, be put under such restrictions, particularly 
with regard to wool, through the intrigues of the French, 
as that it may be almost impossible to obtain it at a rea- 
sonable rate; and, lastly, that the increased expedition 
with which wool is worked up into cloth, by the general 
introduction of machinery, requires a supply beyond 
what has been usually imported. How far it was good 
policy to admit the introduction of machinery inio the 
clothing manufacture, is a question not now to be agi* 
tated, because it has been long introduced, is now iage* 



^eral use. ifajroughout the kingdom^ rand C('\nnot 1)e vith* 
drawn from this county, without giving up the manu- 
facture altogether, to the entire rqin of the poorer class 
of people employed in it; but as it has the effect of 
working up wool with much greater expedition than 
manufacturing by hand (as it is termed)^ it tends mate- 
rially to increase the copsuqiption, and of course to raise 
the value of fine wool in proportion ; and, therefore, is a 
matter of very high importance to the landed interests 
of this county, and a reason why the improvement of 
£ne wool calls for our closest attention and unbiassed 
investigation. 

Two questions, however, of considerable importance 
arise on the subject, which require to be satisfactorily 
answered, before the policy of the new system be al- 
lowed. First, will the encouragement given to the 
growth of fine wool lessen the quantity of animal food, 
since an increasing population imperiously calls for a 
contrary effect ? The quantity of meat does not seem to 
depend on the size of one carcase so much, that an 
ifqaivalent may not be provided by many, with the 
same quantity of nutriment. A prime consideration is, 
whether the animal has an aptitude to fatten, and that 
too on the best points. The form of the Ryelander is in 
all respects adapted to the carrying of flesh and fat. 
The neck is fine, the legs short, the haunches full, and the 
bone remarkably small ; so that it is doubtful whether 
the breed is capable of much improvement, except in 
wool : but if several Ryelanders may be fatted to the 
same collective weight, as a smaller number of a Ia^ge^ 
breed, without a greater consumption of food, and with*^ 
out diminution in the quality of wool, the advantage is 
in their favour; and if the cross with the Spanish does 
not lower the flavour of the mutton, or lessen the apti- 
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cade to fatten, tfiese experiments which 4re turn maldtif^f 
Mrill probably produce great national good. Second^, 
Is the present quantity of coarse wool, grown ia th^ 
united kingdom, large enough to allow a eoneidei^bfe 
portion to be drawn from the regular demands^ ihe 
manufacturers i It is asserted, that the consumption df 
coarse wool is equal to the full growth within the jMr, 
and that every pound taken from it, takes away soikiiil^h 
cmpbyment from the labouring manufacturer, and 
eventualiy'raises the price of coarse cloths* if this be 
fairly made out, the new system will be attended with 
considerable risque ; but I do not know tiM the fact 
has been fully substantiated by evidence. 

DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

The principal are the rot, theshab. White water, 
maggots, and giddiness. 

The rot, or bane, is a disorder of the liver, which in 
those that are much diseased, is covered with '^ flukes*' 
or small flat insects, in form like a flounder. It is pro« 
bable that the disorder might be prevented, or checked, 
by changing the sheep to dry pasture, and dry food ; by 
folding them in the yard during night, and till the dew 
is gone ^ff, or by giving them salt. The use of the latter 
is sufEcienlly experienced on the salt matshes, where 
slieep never rot. When the disease has be^n some time 
on the animal, no certain remedy has as yet been ac- 
knowledged to be discovered, though many have been 
■apparently successful ; and attempts have of late years 
been made, not without fair expectations, by the appli^ 
<mtian of turpentine, &c. : the Vale farmers, however, 
avail themselvesof their increased propensity to fatten in 
the early stages of the disorder, and by good keep soon 



m^kt thtA^lt f(dr the market ; but in a little time they 
|)egin t6 fftll baekag^in, stcrd lose their strength and 
-flesh. iHenoeift (B^uDsafe to4lrive th^m far beft^e they 
^iBfltenghierefd^ a^tthey soon sink under fiEitigae. For- 
ftiuiMelywiiviti moist* sumnven do not often occur; itiis 
tiow abmil ten years ^nce the last. It is a con^moifi 
<cipjtiion^ that ewes with Bucking himbs do not rot. 

Tbeshafo is a disease of the skin^ to which long-wool- 
iei 4he^ are more or 1«bs subjedt. Taken eariy^ it k 
iBasily cured by un infusion of "tobacco in water, or sul- 
vphur orntttient. Mercurial preparations are also used : 
tt«mall proportion of -corro&ive sublimate, dissolved in 
'«pirils of wi»e, may be safely minced with the tobacco- 
■water : mercurial ointments, however, are required to 
«be'used with caution, where the disorder has made great 
"progress, and mt^oh surface exposed; and the sheep 
should be kept in a warm place during the use of it. 

AV^hite water is a destructive disorder on the Cots- 
Wolds; uBUaliy <K>mes<oti with rapidity, and sometimes 
terminates with death in three hours. It is supposed to 
be owing to their licking up the white frost on theit 
green food in spring and autumn. Folding at night on 
bare ground, giving'them dry meat in the morning, and 
keepinglhem from the turnips till the frost is gone, iB 
'the obvious mode of prevention, if the foregoing cause 
is well founded. If, however, the disorder is owing to 
gorging themselves with watery food, such as turnips, 
it is probable that to keep them moving, without suffer- 
ing them to rest long, nor swell witli what they have 
raten, will carry off the beginning complaint ; and even 
if the white frost has been the occasion, this is the best 
renied}' that reasoning suggests ; and it is said to be the 
practice of the shepherds in Northumberland. 
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Maggots are not so much a disorder as the effect of « 
certain degree of neglect; where it comesto a verjr 
virulent state, it may be deemed a proof oC great n^U- 
gence. The commons in the Vale present sad instances 
in abundance of miserable sheep^ which are really eUen 
up alive. In some well attended flocks on the HiUs^ k 
seldom appears^ and never gains much ground ; i6r» la 
prevent the progress^ the. flock is individually examikied 
twice a day^ during the warm days of summer^ when 
the Hies are depositing their eggs. If any* eggs> or 
*' blows/* escape observation^ and form to maggdts> 
the wool is sometimes cut ofF^ and the affected part hav*- 
ing been cleared with the point of the shears, is rubbed 
with the tobacco infusion before mentioned, or oinlmecvt 
made with sulphur, white lead, or mercury ; but as thia 
joperation render^ the coat unsightly, it is a better prao- 
lice to open the wool with the fingers,, and shake in a 
powder of white lead solely, or mix^d with a small pro- 
portion of white precipitate (calx hydrargyri alba}; 
but if a wound is already formed by the erosion of the 
maggots, the same powder, in the form of unguent, is 
most proper. 

Giddiness, or the ^^ blood,'' is a fatal disease, con- 
sidered as the consequence of great fullness of blood, 
and usually attacking sheep which are removed from 
poor to rich keep, and particular young luxuriant gras&- 
in May. The effect is sometimes momentary; at other 
times the animal runs round as in giddiness, and after 
some exertions falls dead. As a preventative, it is use- 
ful to bleed moderately, before the sheep go to new 
pasture; and when attacked by the disease, if there is 
time, the same remedy offers itself; and the practice of 
the farmers is to cut off p^rt of their ears or tails imme-* 



diately^ to promote a plentiful discharge^ and freer cir- 
culation of ^ bloody which is often attended with the de- 
sired consequence. 

This change of pasture sometimes brings on^ as ii| 
neat cattle^ a swelling or distension^ which^ unless timely 
discovered^ and counteracted in its progress^ by motioa 
and dry food^ ends in death. 

Lambs run with their dams^ whether intended for the 
butcher or store, till they are fat, or weaned* The 
practice of shearing them with the sheep, intended for 
store, gains ground through the county : besides the ad-^ 
vantage of the first clippings the produce of wool is said to 
be in favour of them at the second shearing, in preference 
to those which retained their wool. A respectable far- 
mer, of Beverston, selected forty of his best lambs; half 
of which he h^d shorn, and the other continued depas« 
turing till tl.-e, clip-day following, without having lost; 
their wool : then it appeared that the former had the 
advantage of the latter, both in point of wool and carr* 
case, the wool being more by two poupds, and the car-, 
case better by 25. a head. 

When the lambs are turned out to pasture, it is. com*- 
mon, particularly in the Vale, to colour them about the 
neck and other parts with a species of red ochre, called 
jreddle, with the view, as it is supposed, of deterring 
foxes from carryiog them off. 
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SECT. I1I.-^H0BSE9. 

This county is not distrngnisbed by any particnlar 
attention to the breed of horses, nor are even the best 
of other counties purchased for the team*. It cannot be 
said, that no horses are bred in the cdonty ; because 
every farmer almost of any eonsequewce has a breeding- 
mare; speaking generally, however, it may be said, that?- 
rfie ftkirs receive their most <5onsiderabte supply fromr 
die counties of Warwick, Stafford, Derby, and! Lincoln. 
The native breed are strong and boney, intended, when 
9oId) for the London dirays or heavy carriage. It is 
no reflection on the judgment of the Qloncestershire 
fknnorB, that they are indifferent abont the breed' of 
horses, since a stock of this kind, unless it be of a very 
soperior sort, cannot be productive of any great advan- 
tage on land so highly rented. 

Though few horses are bred in the county, many are 
bougiu and soW at the different fairs, particularly at 
Slow-oo-tbe-Wold, where a great variety of good horses 
are brought for sale, and many jdealers from London 
and other places attend to purchase them. 

Horses and Oxen compared as to their use in Husbandry. 

The operations of husbandry are more generally per- 
formed with horses than oxen, in the Vale, where the 
soil is heavy, and will not bear much treading. On the 
Cotswolds, on the sandy lands of the Forest district, 
and in the southern parts of the Vale, oxen are gene- 
rally used; one team at leasts on most large farms. 
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llie Herefordshire breed have the preference, for twiO: 
reasons ; firsts because they are smaller in thf bqnej, and- 
more active than the Gloucestershire^ northernj, or long^ 
horned ; secondly, because they are moj*e p?ofitable> 
going on with less food during their work, aod^ vfhetJa 
put to the stalls from th^ir aptitude to feed> producing 
more beef, witli less food, and in le^s tioie. 

Wherever oxen have come into use> the advant^gea 
of them have been great ; and it seems to be nioro vh^ 
effect of ancient prejudice than experiment, that theyi 
^tTQ not used with profit even on ; stiff ^oils». At Shipton^ 
Moigne, a principal farmer einpl^y^ an ox-team- oat 
strong, olay land ; they go singl^i and do as much, i£ 
not n)ore work per day, thiEm any horse team intliQ 
parish.^ It is^ however^ true^ that there are spni^.sitHS^ 

* It has been asserted by some wiiters on agricultoral subjectSt, 
(see BaircTs Survey o^ Middlesex , p. 41 » note^) that 6xen will not 
stand constant work on hard roads. This doctrine^ however, is 
opposed by the following fact. 

T. Estcourt, Esq. of Estcourt, near Tetbury, M. P. a few years* 
since employed a team of horses and another of oxen > for two years* 
during the time^his house was building, for the purpose of drawing 
timber and other materials, ^eat part of which was brought frooi: 
the distance of fourteen miles. The team of four horses, and the 
other of five oxen, used to go twice every week j they set out 
together in the night, and returned the next day j but it was ob- 
servable, that the oxen so far out- walked the horses as to be at 
home about two hours before them. The horses were black, stout, 
and able ; the oxen of the Herefordshire breed> and they bnought 
the same weight. They were worked in harness, as horses, and, 
shod \ and their shoes lasted generally as long as those of horses « 
Their food was grass in summer, and hay in winter, but no corn. 
Hence it appears, that oxen will, if properly tutored to it, walk 
vrith a load as fast, and work on the road as well, as horses. Ex- 
tract from a Communication qf' T, Estcourt, Esq, to the Board of 
A^ria$lturt. 
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tions where they can act be employed With the saitie ^i-* 
vantage. The country aboat Shipton-Moigne is in ge-* 
neral more level than the northern Cotswoids^ and 
therefore not liable to the ob|ect]ons which lie against 
the use of oxen^ in parts where the surface is much and 
frequently broken and interrupted with sleep acclivities* 
In frosty weather, on the slippery steeps which rise out 
of thje vallies, they are not calculated for the carrying ma- 
nure at the season when that work is best performed ^ 
nor can they bear the heat of summer like horses : this 
is an objection- which may appear general; but it is to 
be remarked, that the rays fall, and are reflected more 
directly, and with greater intensity, on exposed slopes^ 
than horizontal surfaces, where the ground is more uni-» 
fbrmly level. On light loams, or sands, a question can- 
not arise as to the utility of oxen, and numerous are the 
testimonies which might be produced. Mr. Ludlow, when 
at Winterbourn, used an ox-tfeam with a double furrow- 
plough, and finished from two to three acres a day, in 
the most satisfactory manner. From a report made by 
Mr. Billingsley to the Bath Agricultural Society, in' 
December 1804, of an accurate experiment in the 
neighbouring county of Somerset, it appears, that, of 
a farm of 800 acres, he ploughed 580 with one team 
of oxen, and a yoke in reserve, within one year ; the 
whole cost only 4s. lOd. per acre, ploughmen, &c. in- 
cluded.. 

It isjunquestionably much to be desired, that the use 
of oxen for draught were increased, not only as the 
means of bringing to the markets a more abund^int sup- 
ply of beef^ but also of diminishing the amazing iind' 
alarming consumption of grain for tlie support of 
horses. 

It is said, that 3,250,000 quarters of oats are antiu-. 



ully cdnstinied by horsea in this kingdom ; that h, the 
t>soduce of l^SOO^OOO acres. tJnder the present cir- 
cumstances ot this nation^ v^lien a slight untowardness 
of season produces crops deficient^ and unequal to the 
consumption of our''inbftbttaiitd>'and throws us on the 
accidental abundance of foreign markets for a^ coiQpe- 
t^nt ^dj^pty/ tH<^ expeiidiv^ ttiainteiiance o]^'do rif)an|t 
lidr^ becbnies a s^rioud evil ; an evil, hOweVei", mpi^^ 
likely td^ be Idniented th^iii^eitiedied; since it is too tnticl^ 
t6 expect tL dereliction 6t pleasure or int^i^^t. Oil any 
large scale, foi^ the pubKd good. The gentleman will 
no moire be inclihed to resign hisr favourite stud^ than 
the ibai'rier 6t the farmer the advfiiitages of his draught 
horses^: the eatrier, indeed, from th^ matl-c6adh b the 
caravan, is well aware that no substitute can be offered 
him, arid thereioi^e has no ihducemeilt to relin'(]|uish his 
present practice; but the fartnef, differently situated, 
has it proved to him from fuct, that, for the liiere. culti- 
vation of his lands, there is a decided advantage in the 
use of oxen : for some purposes they are not calculated ; 
but on all farms, except those of a very limited extenf, 
there is sufficient employ for one team of each ; and cer- 
tainly, when it is considered that oxen are maintained 
at less expence, with a saving of two parts in three ; 
that they are less liable to disorders, and require less at- 
tendance ; are easily brought into the habit of workings 
.are capable of doing nearly as much work as horses, and 
are every year rather improving than otherwise; itii| 
a matter of surprize, that they are not more used in thf 
cultivation of large farm^. On smaU fyxm^j they can- 
not cof^^veniently. become general, because one team of 
horses i$, indispensable;; and therefore the far^ner must 
.bec9ntentfd with that,, unless hi^ pocupation be equal 
j^o the keeping of both. ; • 
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The farmers of this count; are no.t paiticoinr in tfieir 
jf^reed of bogs. All sorts ^d mixtures.are ipund pn.tbe 
different.farms^.tlie greater paxt of wblgb are purchased 
in other ^couotiesj, and sold out in Gloucesjter mai|ce(. 
The sort most fxequeni^ is. ^. fliixture of ihe Be/V^hire 
with the slouch-eare4^ or toakey.. The. old .GlQu.cester- 
^hire bieed^ standing high^ long in the bodj> and white> 
are seldom met Y^Uii. in an unmixed ^tate> nox thea 
n^ucb esteemedi. 

■ * 

The usual food of hogs, before tbey ai^.put up ftr 
fattening, is whey, and the r/efuse of tbi^ kitchen. Ou 
som^ fajcm^i they are allowed the. rai^e of ibe homestead 
for ijrazii^; in which case they a^jt, preyepted from 
" rooting^" by being ^' rung" with iron in their npsie^, 
and prevented from . straying by a yoke. 
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The i^ricnltufi!(t will look Mrithajwilws-cyc Mtlie 
uppropriation of land to any Other purpose thati' iht 
raising of the necessaries of life ; and, on thispfhirfpte, 
rabbit-warrens are generally considered' as so mtrclriw^ 
t© die comtfitimty. There arc possibly sothetnictirbf 
country 'hither so- bare of iioil, *or compose* of sWrf 36 
keen and infertile as to be appKcable to ho t>tlie!r j>iir« 
poce; such, among others, is MHborowjHcdftiv Hi the 



iftrtdS' of Thoiiil>iiff^ WamnM ate, h6w«ver, ftuit de^ 
creasidg, mhI #iH more ^ a iiid<»(ii«i kcireise. Tin 
exi^il^ve tralrfto tie^t WittdiCdfilb^ ^ndMtved till latB^ 
ly as unlikely to make any adequate return, is now uii« 
dtt €iittfvsti««i, itM ^Mised amply t6 re#ard ih$^ spirit, 
aftd i^emttti^^t^lid tli« ^±petict9 of the tfodearak^r. Tht 
1^ ^ ^Id rabblu k to a great m^afddre made lip ia 
t%^ tnorket> by tht b^eding of taihe on^y whidi, ma*» ' ' 
ifiii^ well> aBidf kept chnftk, are by many per^ns pre* 
itemed. Tii4 prk« of rablo^ in 61^<ioe$ter id Si*. 4ci per 
oMpli om of die sUai^ 






The breed of poultry hals becfti represented as dim!-' 
niched, by the decrease of small farms ; bcPt the remarrk 
does not appear to be well founded. The most satisCuc- 
tory mode of Judging seems to be from an observatioa, 
of the markets, where the supply is so far from failings 
that the number was never known to be greater. That 
the price of this article should keep pace with others, is 
W be expected ^ but that it has risen in an undue pro* 
ponioQi may reasonably be questioned. Three reasons 
may be assigned for the increased price of poultry, ia 
addition to the general one before-mentioned, as far 
aa regards this county. 

First* The superior and more expensive mode of pre^ 
paring them for the market. A few years^since, they 
were offered % sale, only with. ^ad^aniagps derived 
&em the basA-door;^ bow they are fattened by baad^ 
witk the best e( cofu, wji^i 4^ moi4 atteotive jcfpUaul^^ 



form an article pf considerable prpfit to the farmer in 
)o0g established m4 well utoeked dovieeotesi and am ^ 
vrglued pretty bigh in ih» caloDlatioQ of rent; but itW 
pfQ))^bIe tbftt tb^ wi^chi^f they do in the fields v,Mi\4 
fipt b$ pomp^Dsatedby the profit^ if the loss ocoaaioned 
\^y tbeir maiatennnoe was to fall qn the owner alone. 
hm f^gfiioiUnral point of view> tbay are doqbtlfias a 
nuisapoe ; ^rm other birds> as well as^ pigeons^ destroy 
grain^ but they also assist in lessening the increase of 
grubs and insects; whereas pigeons^ being entirely gra- 
nivproubs and withal extremely voracious^ cannot b^ 
Hdpported without large allowances ; and supposing ^ 
jBocIc of a thpusfind to d^v^ur a bushel per day, and less 
ijjrjll scarcely keep them alive, the consumption, in a 
oountry where they are abundant, must be s^^erely felt. 
The average prii^inOloueestec market is 6s» per dozen. 
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Whether it is practicable, in this climate, to luring the 
management of bees to that state of perfeotion as to 
make it an ol^ect of much importance, is to be ques- 
tioned ; the scarcity 'of stocks in this county is rather a 
proof, that long experience has decided against it, since 
it is probable, that a pursuit, attended with little ex« 
pence, but almost certain profit, would not be abandon-* 
edj if there were not some strong reason for it: the 
changeableness of the l^nglish climate, renders half the 
summer unfit for work, and the plants which beesare 
most fond of^ are rare. Certain it is, that the bee-hive 
is no object of the farmer's attention ; and the few that 



marker is soon' as irBHred, is one caiisfe of scaVdty^trfil 
dearbess of poallry, pigs; pork/ and ^ggs/* Whatever 
may be the case with ppultry and eggSj surely pigs and 
pork tnust always be a matter of attention^ even wit! 
the greatest farmers. Eggs are often from nine t6 
twelve for Scf. and^ considering the highly irtereasedi 
consumption of this article^ both from the modern 
fashion of eating them at breakfast^^nd their very ex^ 
tensive application in fining of wines, it .is rather to b^ 
wondered at, that the market is supplied at a tolerable 
price ; hut what food is ches^er than eggs at the price 
just mentioned? The average price <xf fowls at Glou^ 
cester is 3s. 6d. of diicks .4s* per couple; of a goose^ 
about the same, or more, if of large size ; and of a large 
cock turkey lOs. 6d. all out of their feathers, and trussv 
ed : if ali ve^ as they come from the harn-d^or^ about & 
fourth less. 
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SECT. VI I.— PIGEONS. 

The principal dovecotes in the county, are to be 
found in the district of the Middlie Yak:' that'is,ti^out 
Gloucester, and some miles above it, also on the hills. 
The great inducement to the breed of them .there, was 
the large open fields of coch,^ and particularly of peas 
and beans ; but as the land is fast reducing into small 
inclojsures, the pigeons will probably decrease in num« 
her, as they will be less protected^ ^nd more exposed tp 
secret enemies: for the havock they commit in all staget 
of growth^ from the first planting of the grain or pulse; 
to the> tim^ of its being secured in the rick, will ever 
raise- them a number of eiiemics,. among those who are 
pot ipterested in their preservirtiont No doubt they 
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fjQifrm nn #rtide of iWMidtrable prpfii t» tlte faraier in 
Joag ^toblitljed nod ^eU ftoeked ^oiweptesf and are 
frglped pretty bi^ io tlMS eaJauUtion ef nent; but it Is 
ff)9)>4bi^ tbf^ tb« mi^id^th^ do in the fields v;Mi\4 
ppt b^ pompiDftUied bj thi^ profit, if the loss occasioned 
fty tb^ raaii^teniuioe was to fall qn the owner alone, 
b M •gfi^itoml poiotoF view> tbsy ore doqbtleas a 
mijsfipce ; sonv ochar birds> as well as pigeons, destroy 
ff^in, bal; tbey also assist in kssening the increase of 
grubs and insects ; whereas pigeons, being entirely gra<- 
pjyprous, and withal extrfmdy voracious, cannot b^ 
Uttpported without large allowances; and supposing li 
Mtuck of a thpusfind to ^evfHir a bushel per day, and less 
iflll scarcely keep them alive, the consumption, in a 
OMintry where they are abundant, must he st^erely felt. 
The average price in Oloneestec market is 6s, per dozen. 
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Whfsihee k is pf actioable, in this climate, to luring tba 
management of bees to that state of perfeotion as to 
mak^ it an ol^ect of mudi importance, is to be qnes- 
tioqed ; the scarcity 'of stocks in this county is rather a 
proof, that long experience has decided against it, since 
it is pK>bahle, that a pursuit, attended with little ex* 
pence, but almost certain profit, would not b^ abandon-^ 
edi if there were not some strong reason for it: the 
(changeablenes? of the l^nglish climate, renders half the 
summer unfit for work^ and the plants which beedare 
most fond of^ a^-e rare. Certain it is, that the bee-hive 
is no objeot of the farmer's attention ; and the few that 
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are to be met with in the county^ are generally at the 
cottages of the poor. In no instance that has fallen 
under my observation^ have the stocks amounted to. 
twenty. 

The average produce o£ a sto«I^ i&,from thirty to fifty, 
pounds of honey> besides wax. Honey is worth from 
lOd. to Is. per pound. Hence it appears^ that the aa«^ 
nual profit ]src0nyiderfE)^^;'an(^ tii^jp|ef|n& of getting 
it being within the reach of every one^ the bee-hive 
should be the regular appendage to the poor man's 
cottage. 

This summer (1805% the bee-hives have been unusu* 
ally injured by the immense quantities of wasps whioh 
have infested the ooon^y v mid fHo/bebly the greater part 
of the stocks of bees will die for want of food> during 
tbe ensuing #iD«6f) in cAnuqneut^ of tbl^ ravages ee^ 
milted by. dMBtfe -pin odesei!!^ 
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liE p^ic^ of lajbopir.^jid.rittie. of w.agei vnrymdife 
ferent parts of the county^ ^nd, in the neighbourhood 
of large or xnanufacturing towns^ of course are highest. 
Every thing which the farmer can reduce to the *' great/' 
or piece, he does. The prices of this kind of set work 
will be found in the Appendix. 

The general price of agricultural labour per day^ 
through the year> except during harvest^ is Is, 6d. and 
about a gallon of drink* This will hold as an average 
through the greatest part of the county, except oq the 
Cotswolds, and in part of the Forest district, where it is 
somewhat less^ and in the neighbourhood of Bristol, 
and in the manufacturing country, where it is more, 
with the same allowance of drink. In the, time of iiar- 
.Test, when hands are much wanted, almost every work- 
ing man will put a price on his labour, agreeably to the 
emergency of the case; but, generally speaking, he has 
2«. a day, with three dinners in the week, and six^iuarfes 
ofdrink* The women at the same time receiving the 
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fame ailowaince of victuttld> with three quarts of drink^ 
and from \0d. to Is. per d^y. • ^ -* 

The farmers keep no more in-door servants than ar^ 
absolutely necessJlry to look after the team, and femates 
for the dairy— ii-a man and boy to a team of five hofsesi 
and two females to a dairy of twenty-five cows : th^ 
men-servants generally assist in milking, and thci dairy^ 
girls do als6 the T)usiriess of th6''h6d§ei the mistress su^ 
perintending and assisting In the bu^idesl^ of thedair^ 
without which it" is seldom well performed^. The wag^ 
pf in-door servants by the year, Vai-y from 4/. to i2£ 
according to age, strength, and" qualifications; of wo- 
men, from 4/. to 6/. including maintenance, lodgiii^ 
^nd washing. ^ ■ - - - ' \\ 

' Btours of labour are from break of day to dusk« i^ 
the Virfter; and froln six" to six in Ihe sunitoer,' except 
dnrfftg harvest, when Ihey work earlier or later, Accord- 
ing to the fcircpmstances of the weatlier. 

Drink is expected by workipen'oq all occasions, whe- 
ther piece or day* work, and in all parts Of the year, 
through the Vale and Forest districts ; biit 6^ a gre^t 
part of the CotswoWs it is not allowed, excelpt during 
the summer; and even then some farmers allow them 
a quantity of malt to brew for themselves, which pro- 
duces temperance and economy in the use of it. 



SECT. II. — PROVISIONS. 



The prices of provisions are nearly as in other conn- 
ties equally distant from the metropolis, and supplied 
with the same easy means of conveyance. 
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The foUpwiog Table exhibiu the pTeseot rate-**<^Maicb 

S^ 1 OkJO • 

Beef by the quarter, for a stone of ei^ht 
ppupds • - - - - --0.3..$ 

Best wether rautton, ditto - - - - 4 8 

Veal, ditto - - - - - • - 4 8 

Bacongreen^^by.t^e, flinch, ditto • - 4, 4 

Bacon dri^d^ dittQ - . - - r t 5 4 
Pork, ditto - -. . - - • o 4 4 
Best dpuble Glouc^tersbu:^ cb^e, per cwt. 4 Q 
Best single dittos - . - - - , - 3 3. 
Two-niQal ditto - - - - - . - £ l6 
Butter, per pound - • - - -Q. i^^J 
Wheat, per quarter, Winchester measure -. 4 16. O 
Barley, ditto ^ • - • . ^ g i(> .0 

Oats, ditto - -. - - - . - 1 8 Q 

Beans, ditto - 7 --t-^I^O 

Peas, burbage, for hogs, ditto - - - S^ 1§ O 
Peas, white, for boilingji ditto - - - 3 12. O 

Potatoes^j^per sack, weighing 2f cwt. - - Q & O 
Jlpples, on account of th^ scarcity, per bushel G SO 
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SECT. III. — FUEL. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Forests of 
I>ean and Kings wood, coal is of course a cheap and 
reasonable article; but in other places dearer, as more 
or less distant from the pits. In the former district, 
coul is sold at 7^- per ton, and at the latter S^ per quar- 
ter of eight bushcU ; or, if a bushel be reckoned at haU* 
a hundred weight, about 7^. (ul^ per ton. 
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At Gkmeester^ the StafFordsbire and Shropshire -firt 
chie^y made use of, except in tiroes of gireal scareitf > ' 
oocasioned by want of wat^r in the SeArern, or long 
continued ftosk^ when the Forest eoal is> brought in bjf 
land carriage. The price of the first is fiOs. of thf 
second 18a. per ton, on Gtoucester Quay; of the lastj» 
delivered, ££5. or more, according to the distance and 
state of the roads* Either of the two first are superior 
in quality to any which |& raised' m the county, and 
therefore, independent of difibreooe in oost, they are 
preferred. Both are coni^ye^ cbwn the Severn ik 
barges of from ^xty to eighty tons burden. 

Wood is seldoln used as fbel, except on farms, whic^L 
are sufficiently timbered. to affDjrd a supply. This, how* 
^ver, is rarely the case; and therefore it is sometimes 
cov^nant^d in the lease, for the landlord to allow a eev:- 
tain qaai^tity of coal to mal^e good the deficiency of 
wood, the tenant finding carriage. On the Cotsw(dds, 
however, beech and other wood form a nutterial article 
of fuel, being converged into billets, and sold on the 
spot at different prices, from l6s. to 165. the statute qdrd* 
(See Appendix.) 

Situation in regard to fuel, is a matter of mudi im« 
portance in selecting a place of residence ; so that the 
expenditure of a family at Stow will nearly be in the 
proportion of six to one of a family near the pits; or, 
stating the years consumption at twenty tons, the' cost 
to the first will be at least 351. and to the last froni 6/. 
to 7/. As nearly the whole quantity of coal used in the 
county, with the exception of a small portion within a 
reasonable distance of Evesham, on the Avon, are sup- ' 
I)]ied from Gloucester, or other towns on the banks of 
thQ Severn, brought either from the counties of Stafford 
or Salop, or from the coal-pits within the county; the 
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price^at the riespective places where it is wanteifj may 
))e.eseertau)ed by adding tlie expence of carriage by 
tend or water,, according to the usage of the neighbour* 
hood. Every mile may be reckoned to add-fis.tbthe 
price-of.a ton^by land, and 3z^. by water, except on the 
3evern#. where the difference is trifling in the whole ex^ 
tent between Woroe?5ter and Gloucester. . .* . 

To: the- poor who Jive x>n the Cotswolds, the dearaess 
mnd acaricity of firerfuel is of great importattceb Before 
^be mclosure of thedowns^ they got a tolerisihle sapply 
iiom\:tfae. fbraey.whieh ^rew in abundance^; but this re- 
source is now. lost,. except in the few parishes where a 
4portion of land has been allotted for the purpose, as at 
•Condicote and Bledington. In the event of a general 
inclosure: billy it will deserve a serious investigation,^ 
whether a more desirable mode of assisting the poor 
^ith fuel may not be adc^ted, than leaving a portion of 
Jand. over-run with furze, and of course unproductive* 
« :. Peat is not burnt in the. county* as fuel, though it is 
probable that, in the. northern parts, some advantages 
might; he derived firom it. ; . 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* • * - • . » 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

as CpiVWECrfD ifT/tfO OA AFFECTING AOmCUUVRE. 






-. SBCT..I.-— •ROADrS.. 

H£ badness of the roads was for many years a great^ 
check tp.the indiisury Qf the farmer p.f thi^ cpuotjv 
Without a most powerful team^ he could neither conv<yr^ 
his corn to market, or take a^vati^ge of various ma-*' 
nures; which 4istant places had the means of affordingi. 
These, with a number of other inconyeniencesi are now, 
in a great measure removed by the improved state of the 
roads. Few counties, are more intersected, and few have 
materials more varying in quaUty. On the Cotswolds, 
the calcareous grit, or sand-stone, is found in every 
situation, in great abundance^ and with little trouble oi^ 
expence ; but being of a soft nature, it decomposes by 
frost, and pulverizes under the pressure of even small 
weights, consequently requiring frequent xenewah To 
save the expence of carriage, this ordinary materifil is 
generally dug by the sides of the roads, and the pits left 
f^pen, to the annoyance and danger of the traveller. . 

In the greater part of the Vale, good materials are 90 
scarce, that it ^becomes a serious expence to make an(i 
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keep the roads in good repair. Till within a few yean, 
the business was done with a blue clay-stone^ which is 
very abundant^ or with hill-stone^ as before-mentioned. 
The former has no durability for the purpose^ having 
tlie bad property of slal(ing< almost like lime^ after ex- 
posure to the frost ; and the latter, however it may be 
made to answer, on the hills, where it is laid on a stra* 
turn of natural rock> cannot be used with the like ad- 
-vantage in the Vale : it is now indeed nearly out of 
use, except in places where a foundation ia to be made ; 
and here it is thrown in of large size, to prevent the^ 
superstratum of better and more costly materials from, 
sinking in. 
The stone which is now in general use, ^om ten miles 
' below to a few miles above Gloucester, is a hard com^ 
pact lime^stone from St. Vincent's rocks, at CHftoil> ^ 
those at Chepstow. This fnust be niiderstood of the 
roads within reach of the navigation of the Sereni. 
This material will bear a very heavy pressure^ is ther^ 
fore lasting, though fii^st laid at a great expence. At 
Gloucester Quay, it is landed at 5s. a ton ; at the inter* 
mediate places below, at somewhat less, but seldom Qn" 
der 4s. The expence of carriage to the place where it 
is to be used, may be averaged at its. 6d. more, and to 
this must be added from Is. 2(2. to Is. 6d. for breaking 
and laying; making in the whole, 8s. per toB, m th$ 
most advantageous situation : notwithstanding the price, 
it is found to answer better, in point of economy, tonsA 
this stone, charged with several miles of land-carriage^ 
than to apply that of the country found by the roai 
side. The roads in the neighbourhood of Berkeley aie 
repaired with a species erf iron-stone, raised near thm 
places where it is wanted, and is a hard material, but 
not equal to the lime-stone in durability. 



* The first foi'tnation of a rOatfl trith'iitwe or Brindl 
stone^ as it is getielrally called^ is attended with almcMt 
a ruinous expenee ; bui where the foundations are weft 
laid with the stone of the country, and the ekteirior 
formed with due convexity, then covered whh the ha^l 
stone^ the effect is lasting: b\it, thotigli the future eit^ 
penices be thus dimirtished, yet not le^s than iSOtoni 
are necessary to replenish the wear of a mile e?eiy 
year. ^ 

In the neighbourhood of Frampton-npon-Sevem, tJie 
roads are much improved by giving a good sufface coat 
of gravel oil the fresh laid materials* 

The only art iil applyitig this kind of ston^, h td 
Ibreak it very small, and, by a moderate rounding, 
to leavie a declivity oh each side fbr the "wattt to 
run off: deep ditched should be avoided, a^ annectrs- 
sary, and even dangerous; but care should be takexi 
that there be a proper current to carry off the water 
that &lls, into the greater ditches or brooks. 

Where gravel is not to be had for covering the sur- 
face, the scrapings, when formed of lime-stone, and 
slightly laid on, are found to be a good substitute ; for 
being in fact lioie-stone, minutely reduced, it partakes 
of the nature of lime, and possesses a* binding quality. 

Before the introduction of this lime-stone, aSag, or 
'scoria, from the popper-works in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, was much used, and tended greatly to improve 
the roads ; and indeed has formed the permanent foun- 
dation of the present practice. This material, however, 
being found unpleasant for travelling, ruinous to the 
feet of horses, and, in case of a fall, dangerous to thfe 
horse and rider, is now out of use on the roads about 
"Gloucester. 

On the turnpike-roads scraping is much praclftsed'; 
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and it not only answers the purpose of keeping thettl 

clean, but aUo prevents the working up of the settled 

' * • • • 

snaterials, which would be effected by the insinuating 
power o£. stagnate water. In the Forest district^ the 
foada are much improved^ and in some parts may be 
called good^ where, but a few years since^ they were 
.ail but impassable. - Lime-stone is there in gr^at plenty, 
and attention alone, with common understanding, are ' 
required to niake travelling commodious^ through thi» 
beautiful country. By an Act of 56 of Geo. III. 10,000/1 
was advanced by Government for the improvement of 
the Forest roads ; and the tolls stand engaged for the 
Repayment, when they, shall exceed the neces^sary de-* 
mands for repairs. . By this the Treasury', which l^fore 
was liable to all charges relative to the Forest roads, is 
discharged from all future demands. The money has 
been applied in making three new and convenient roadsi 
through the Forest. 
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SECT. II.— CANALS. • * 

As a national concern, or in a commercial point of 
view, there can be but one opinion on the utility of 
canals: but as connected with agriculture, somedoubttr 
may be entertained. The landholder will watch with 
extreme. jealousy any inroads made on his land/ and will 
expect some very great advantages to be held out %ff 
induce his acquiescence : and the advantages usually- 
held out, are of too commercial a cast to satisfy, the 
agriculturist, The internal riches of a country are 
doubtless often locked up for want of easy and conva^-* 
nient carriage \ the valu£^ble iron and coal-min^. of 



Monmouthshire coril4 not ha\e heen worked with any 
success^ but by tlie assistance of a canal; and. the sftme 
may be said of a variety of other cases,; but, considered 
as connected with, or affecting agriculture alone, their 
advantages may be questioned; The more easy con- 
veyance of manure to the farm, and of cyder, timber, 
&c. to distant places, are almost the only temptationi^ 
to the farmer; but, I believe, they have in no case been 
suflSiciently strong, to bring him over to ia relinquish- 
ment of his land without complaint. .The loss of Iai>d, 
indeed, is seldom estimated at its real value: a high 
price is given to satisfy the owner, while the only satis-^ 
faction made to the late occupier,, whose estate perhaps 
is separated inconveniently into two parts, is a propor- 
tionate reduction in rent; and the failure to the publico 
of part of its usual supplies, is not estimated, or, if it 
were> cannot be compensated. 

The loss of land occasioned by the three canals of this 
county, is as follows : the Berkeley, according to its 
Original plan, 215 acres at least; the Stroudwater, with 
the Thames and Severn in their passage through this 
county, upwards of 200 ; and the Hereford, more than 
100; making in the whole a sum total of 515 acres lost 
to the purposes of agriculture, besides a considerable 
ijuantity rendered almost useless by the oozing of the 
water through the banks. This may be considered as a 
trifling deduction from the superficial extent of a coun- 
ty: as the question, however^ with respect to popula- 
tion, has lately taken a new turn, and fears are enter- 
tained, lest it should be redundant, every acre of land 
taken from cultivation increases the supposed growing 
evil in an inverse ratio, by dimioishing the usual funds 
of sub^stence in the country. 



Tb« fift¥ % f rSSfibly first i!^v6amx%^ iAien th« iMa 
$iS!-roda *ifl siipgfsfcde the f&rth^ uSe bf iafitls, feir «ife 
£5iiv^t)be ifiKf nimerial^ ^d c6lAiii6diti^ 6(tA\kifim, 
ifiWup Ae iWf^ior parts of tfie isliftd: 6to6ftWSfe «f 
1ffi6flerS!e Siirengtti will draw inAriy t'6tis ef (ctfiftp^ft 
iSat'j^ sti6»tAftcfes irfth ea^ ; and the freqiierA eteyattofefs 
HWfifich itffferrtrpt the level stirfiice, diay be nftaiiag^ ^idi 
IRtfe triSiiHfe by thd inclined pfehi, orby tah'nel. Ttk 
"Stheih^ fs frrOposed 16 be ady!>pt^ oh k large d^te hfi 
the F6¥ests of Kings wood aiVd Dean, for the pii1fpi«fe of 
ccrf/veylhg coals to the Avon and Sev^fimv 

AliAost the orrly adeqiiate co'rinpfenSsftiofti i^reh etfti 
1^6 nrade for the loss of lantf to the MttH^^ Is thief dft- 
tatnihg manth'e, and partituferly of KAe: sbMethiili]^ 6f 
this kind \VAs 6xfrected from the hefghborfrhbod df Nfe#- 
eiit, wh^re coal and lime-stOne are in pi^tity ; it d6ef% 
not/ however, appear that any advaiitage has yetbfeeh 
derived fron\ that sonrce. In fact> no cAi^al imm^di* 
ateTy intersects the connty in feithef of the di<tct$6t^ 
where coal and lime are chteap afld plehliful; of course, 
ihtse ave stitl locked ftp fro'tt tllfe fatiri^i*, exc^^^t wiftih 
the circuit of a few mites, tit the Keaivy i.^p^ticfc of iMd^ 
carriage. 



The most consid^Vfittft liiflrfegts d\^ th6fee of Ol0GC€fe- 
ter, Cir^c^ter, And Tewkesbury. TheSe are wfeH Krfe- 
qtieht^, and abundantly iuppfied with cbi?n> rnidtft^ 
poultry, and other necessarite bf lif^. 



FAIHS AND WSCKfiY MASKETr^ 9^ 

The following List of Fairs is confined to Market- 
town?; those which are held m villa^es^ are of litd^ ' 
importance or lise^ being cluefly consigned to the sale 
of pedlary wares^. 

* • 

Tawm* Market Dayt. Fair Days, 

Berkeley ^..........,— Tuesday — May 14.— Horses^ cattle^ and 

cheese. 
Campden -.........— Wednesday — Astr-Wednesday, ApHl d% 

August 5, December 11.— 

Horses, cattle, linen cloth, 

&c. 
Cheltenham.......* ^—Thursday...— Second Thursday in Apnl, 

Holy Thursday, August 5» 

second Thursday in Sep- 
. tember, third Thursday in 

December.-— Horses, cat- 

tfe,.&c, 

tli^xtc^rer . ^ Monday & i Easter - Tuesday, July 18, 

*'****' ^ Friday > November 8.— Horses and 

cattle of all kinds. 
Coleford. , .— Friday.M..;.. — ^June 20, November 24.— 

Forest wool, horses, and 

cattle. 
Dursley... ......— Thursday...— May 6, December 4.— Horses 

and cattle. 
Fairford... ......6— Thuiiday...— May 14, Noveiiifafcr i?f.— 

Horses, cattle, sheep, &c. 

Gloucester' .:. I Wednesday j Ap;il 5, July 5, September 

C 5f Saturday > 28,November28. — ^Horses, 

, cattle, sheep, and cheese. 

Hampton — Tuesday ....—Trinity - Monday, October 

29. — ^The same. 
Lechlade .— Tuesday ....—Au|[ust 10, September 9.-- 

The same. 
Marshfield —Tuesday.....— May. 24, October 24.— Th^ 

same. . . 

Mitcheldean it.M.— Monday —Easter-Monday, October IO4 

The same/ 
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S40 FAIRS AND WEEKLY MARKETS. 

Towns. Market Dayt, Fair Days. 

Ncwnham —Friday —June ll,October 18.— Hones 

and cattle. 

Ncwcnt —Friday —Wednesday before Barter, 

Wednesday before Whit- 
8i]ntide» August i^, Fri- 
day after September 8.J- 
Horses, cattle, and sheep. 

Nortblcach ....„ .....— Wednesday— Wednesday before April 23, 

third Wednesday in May, 
Wednesday before .Sep- 
tember 29.-*Horses9 cat- 
tle, sheep, and cheese. 

Painsi^ck — ^Thursday.,.— Whit - Tuesday, September 

19. — ^The same. 

Sodbury — ^Thursday...— ^May 23, June 24.— Hones 

and cattle. 

Stow I,..*— Thursday,..— May 12, Oct. 24. — Hones, 

cattle, sheep, and linea 
cloth. 

Stroud ...........— Friday.* — May 12, August 21.— Horses 

and Cattle. 

Tetbury.............i —Wednesday— Ash-Wednesday, and July 

22. — Horses, cattle, sheep, 
and wool. 
^ Wednesday ^ Second Monday in Martihj 

Tewkesbury ^ ^ Saturday S 6rst Wednesday in April 

(0. S,) May 14, June 23, 
September 4, October 10. 
—Cattle and cheese. 

Thornbury......... ♦— Saturday...... Easter Monday, August 15, 

Monday before December 
21. — ^Thesame. 

Wickwar »— Monday'*...*— April 6, July 2.— Hones, 

cattle, and sheep. 

Winchcomb ..—Saturday ....*-May 6, July 28.— The same. 

. Wotton-under-Edge— Friday........— September 25.— Horses, cat- 
tle, and cheese. 
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«£€T* V. AND Vr.— MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 

The principal manufactures of the county^ are those 
of woollen broad-cloths, of various sorts, but chiefly su- 
perfine^ made of Spanish wool; .ani of fine narrow 
goods in the stripe and fancy way, to b^ Very great ex-r 
tent. These iare carried on in that district^ whieb, by 
way of distinction, is called the Bottoms^ including 
parts of the several parishes of Avening, Painswick, 
Pitchcomb^ Randwick, Minchinhampton^ Stroud, Bis- 
ley^ Rodborough, Stonehouse, King's Stanley, Leonard 
Stanley, Woodchester, Horseley, and Eastington. Exr 
tensive work« are also carried on at Dursley, Cam, Uiey, 
Alderley, Wickwar, and Wotton-under-^Edge. 

The scarlet, blue, and black dyes are applied to cloths, 
in very high perfection, in these di^icts. 

At Cirencester, thin stuffs, composed of worsted-^yafn, 
which are called Chinas, are manufactured. Carpet- 
weaving Is also ca|:ried on in a small way, and a few 
woollen cloths are made for the army and India Com* 
pany, which are sent undyed to London. Many labour- 
ing people are employed in sorting wool from the fleece: 
tliis, however, though forming a considerable part of the 
trade of the town, is much decreased withiii^the last 
forty years, as also spinning woo]len-«yarn and worsted, 
since the introduction of machinery. 

At Tewkesbary, the stocking^frame-knitting i3 the 
principal manufacture, and finds employment for the 
greatest part of the lower class. 
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At Dursley, Stroud^ and Wotton-iinder-Edge, wire- 
cards are made for the use of the clothiers. 

Rugs and blankets are manufactured at Nailsworthj 
Dursley, and North-Nibley. 

At Froombridge, in the parish of Frampton-upon^' 
ScY£ra# 11 .an-fixiensiTO set of worics for Hiaking iixm 
and brass-wire; and at Framilode^ in the parish of 
C^tiQgtpPj ^ » manufnf tory of tin-plftte. 
. 3rfifti wd wire arse made ^ Baptist'jt^'Ni ills. Bear 
Bristol ; At Warmley^ fa the parish of Bitton^ bacI mhmr 
pjlice3 i^ that neighbourhood . 

l*Jbe piii-,^iianu£Ei(^are flourishes to an important ex« 
fent at Gloucester; and on a fijnaller scale at .Warmley> 
^Qid otJbfir places. 

Siqe writiqg-pt^per is made ^t 0xinti?s^ilh, in thi 
parish of Abbenhay ; at Postlip^ in the p^fbh of iWini3{i« 
comb^ Jtnd at .Queeniqgton ; coarser M^rU, kt Wick; 
j[)urslqy^ and Whealenhurst* 

Felt^hats jare made^ and principally employ ij^e lower 
^a8s> at Framp:ton-CottereI^ Iron-Aqton^ Pubfatecbarch^ 
Rangeworthy^ and other villages of that iicig|^bourfaiX)cli 
for the Bristol trade. 

FJax«spianing forms a gre^ pari; of the vrx)m£jsi?s 
business dunng the winter^ in the upper part of ||[ie\^ale 
of Evesham; hut not to so great an escJbent as fonnerlyy 
when flax was more grown in that district. Th^ raw- 
materials^ chiefly raised in Worcestershire and Warwf9|c«-. 
shire^ are liow furnished by the linen*mai\u{acturers of 
of Stratford, 

At Flaxley^ in the Forest district^ and I4diiey> aP9. 
very ancient and extensive worbs^ both for the vediic?% 
tioa of iron-ore^ and manufacturing of malleable iron. 
At the former pkce^ the best iron iu the kingdom in 
made. 



MANUFA*CTUIIB$ AI^D COMMEKC£. •^^g^ 

jpp.aeP» 9R ^'^ b^S^ sjG^le for itl^ secjye^^ pf iioa::^^^ 7 

la^ki^ Q^il^ ; at l44fci:OQfe fte^j? Rw^d^H, ^ ^is^mt 
3iy^ ti{^r(4^t^ y^Qxkf^ ; ap4> dkp^rligd tjbcQ.ttgh ibe IB'^ut^^ 

.fi^leru stiopej whi$4i ftwapley, ox migbx empkiy, such af 

^ l9>wer c)^^ Q^ ^Q . nAt ^Ipiig 10 the m^ttf^QtQctel- 

Th(8 ^rtick^ of dgricult Ural cKUPoeice^ ar^ cjiees^^ i^ 

con, Qyder, pQrry> gjrain af ^ aorts.. Stalm^a aJs^ fiad 

tkm g^#dl markoit in the .metrapolis ; «|^dj, it id 89dd> 

4^jL$i |hr ^^hooa idane> ^QQQi!. is aouiajaU.; x^waUoA iiuo 

Qf jtu^pufi^tyring coia«ie):c«> fke va.st inpi{«>r.laiicfi of 
illi^. tr;^(]e ia fift^ woalkBTcic^l^s, ^^ well ,kxigw«. '7p 
these may be added, $1 Isjrgft. cetQjnai from picu, great 
qyj^jitities of which are exported to Ami^rica. ' 

It £^ppears from the populat^n returns iu IQQD, tib^ 
40,086 perspigi^ are ejnployed ia tlii3 county, exclu«ivie 
of Gloiicesit^r and Bristol^ in trade^ in»&ufactures> and 
h^ndipr^ft; l^ing Q,3tM less than those emplayfid i<i 
agrjiiukure. 



SECT. VII. — POOR. ' 

I 

Xq m^ke the jpoor at ^he same time indu^rious, fm- 
l$a}, ^ad comfortable^ is a most desicabie abject^ and thd 
endeavoujr to accoiupiisb it^ a duty too oi^yious to be 
Qustaken. A cottage is the first comfort of a labouring 
man : it seems, however, that gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty ar^ not auffi^cieptly ^ware of .th^.c^erwiso so 
many miserable huts would not disgrace pur Tillages. 
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'Yet, at the s^me tinde, it must be allowed^ that many 
well-designed cottages are rendered uncomfortable by 
the laziness and filth of their inhabitants ; and there are 
instances^ where neither good houses^ good clothes^ no^ 
even good wages, will* remove the misery, so much the 
object of complaint. This disappointment, however^ 
in our benevolent intentions, should not slacken our 
efforts : if the poor will not, by fair argument and ex- 
perience, be induced to feel the value of their o^n com- 
forts, they should- almost be compelled to do so; but 
before any great improvements can be brought about 
in this way, the public-house should be restricted, regu- 
lated, and inspected, as enjoined by the many statute^ 
enacted for that purpose, enforced by two proclama- 
tions of his present Majesty,'* and directed by the order 
of the Coqrt of Quarter Sessions. . 

Pawn-brokers' shops are another source of incalcu- 
lable mischief: the Legislature has endeavoured to se« 
cure the borrower from extortion, but the evil has beeu, 
but little relieved. The poot dare not complain^ not 
because their complaints would be neglected by the 
Magbtrate, but because they are at the mercy of the 
lender. The great evil, however, is the certainty of be-r 
ing able to adopt this expedient at any time, and there- 
fore of not being obliged to make a provision, or re-r 
serve a portion of earnings against the day of sickness 
or unforeseen necessity. Every man, while he has 
work to do, and health and vigour to perform it, is able 
to make a little saving from his weekly payments ; and 
i»mall savings become of consequence by time, and im* 
perceptibly rise into a relative importance; butifnei? 

* The first proclamation was issued October 31, 1760 j and tht 
second, June- 5, 1787. . 
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iher a spirit of economy or independence is to be 
found, if all idea of degradation be lost, the poor man 
will feel no compunction in spending the last sixpence 
in the alehouse, when he tecoHects, that the expedient 
of pawning his clothes or goods is ready at hand ; or, if 
this has been pushed as far as it can go, of applying tQ 
the overseer for parochial relief. 

Another great diminution of the comforts of the poor 
may be traced to the credit they obtain at the village- 
shop. Here every article is purchased at an exorbitant 
price; and it is probable, that, notwithstanding the 
almost general appointment of inspectors under a late 
Act, weights and measures are not answerable to the 
legal standard. The improvident poor man is also 
generally on the shop-keeper's book, and obliged to t^e 
what is offered him, without examination or murmur, 
under threat of the law. The labouring man, however 
well disposed, is often driven to the necessity of being 
in this situation, by the imprudent conduct of the far- 
mer, in deferring the payment of his wages till Sunday 
morning/ and sometimes even till Monday : hence arises 
the necessity of taking credit ; and when the wages are 
afterwards received, other uses are found for the money, 
and the discharge of tlie shop-debt put off to a future 
opportunity. 

In many parts of the manufacturing districts, the 
manner in which the poor live, is miserable in the ex- 
treme. The interior of their habita-ions exhibits every 
api)earance of wretchedness aiui poverty, liie mischief 
is with more facility traced to its cuuse, tfian prevented. 
Independent of the usual effects produced among large 
asboxriiitions oi' workmen, of various tempers, ages, and 
degrees of depravity, much evil arises from tne too com- 
mon custom of paying the workmen's wages at the pub- 
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.lic-hou^se^ of ^U places the most improper B,nd daJQ- 
gerPMs; ^ince it is almost impossible for a ufi^^n^ howeyisr 
tf^fpperat^ iu his iacUiiation^i to resist tempt^V>.Q> ^^s 
pp\v:erfully offered to bis appetites^ a^ncl i^coiuragisd h^ 
example. 

The poor are maiptaiued at a heavy ejcpeuqe ibrougfi 
the county ; and it is proved (chap. 4, sect. 4>) th^^t 
Dearly a seventh of the rental is expended on \his and 
pther incidental circumstances^ wbiph ^r^ provi^c^ed for 
by thp poor's-rate, Tl^e late period of §c£prcity brojyigljt 
with jt more ill consecjuences^ than ^U^t merd^ rje^i||t;^ 
from the 4^arness of provisions.: it <i\blige4 inapy tQ^p- 
ply for parochial relief, who before felt the coASCjojus 
pride of independence; and that pride haying once Ji^eeji 
broken^ has not yet beep, nor probably; ev.er will l^ 
xecaviered. No more disgrace is npw <ftt^ched to ^i^ 
applicatioos, than 2\s if they were for tl^e ,iegplar efrn- 
ipg9 of induj$try. 

Ip the clothipg district, the weight of p^pchial asses^f 
n>ents falls uncommonly heavy op It^d^d property. 
During the late scarcity, tbe average charge might hfi 
4s. (id. through the county; while, at the san^e time, it 
amounted to at least thre^ ti/nes that proportion in some 
of the parishes, where thp clothing manufacture is car- 
ried on. It surely wears the appearance of unreasoi^- 
ableness and injustice, that personal property or stock 
should pot, as t\\^ letter of the law directs, assist in re- 
lieving this beavy and oppressive charge on the lauide^ 
interests. 

The children of the poor are put to some kind of en^- 
ployment as ^oon as they are able to work. In tbe ma- 
nufactories, particularly the clothing, the introduction 
oF machinery has supplied work for very yovng chil- 
dren, though prohabJy at tlie cxpcnce of health aud 



moMds iatli^jrislnggeDeitfttioa^ |tlui$ id&oaiuifhilale^ 
tbe^tniaans^dom^tic ^plcq^ment of j«Potnen §nd^^^v 
ctmn, not only in 4lie adljacanl viHag^s, but thcou^h tha 
whole agri€i:^ti»%i dUtriot^ to th^ ei^tent of fonty.milesi 
The fainiJies of Jabq)irei;s who ware u^d Xo earn a good 
deai towAlrds fehoir maintenance l^y spiiiping, have now 
no employmeht in the winter^ and only a partial snp{^y 
of such agrtcultuf al .business a» 16 suited to thejr strength 
in summer. ; . - . , . 

It is proper here to observe, that the agricultnrai and 
Hianufaottiring labourers ofthi&^eounty^ are not marked 
"WlAisxky peeuftiat^ degi«e of pro|[igacy or idleness. To 
both J there aipe douhtlei|8 sevpal exceptions ; generally 
spefking, howc^er^ they are at lea&t as sober £^nd indus? 
trtbus as oth^s ^f tiie same dass In oth^ coantiesi; not 
do I conceive that many ai:e mllidgly i4|e, in xiider to 
resf: oq: parish reli^^i however trae it may he/ that the 
disgrace attadied thereto has li^tely been very Jiiucb 
dimimshed* ^he people are ready to work whe^i they 
can find employment; and it is the want of work Qnly'» 
OF the apprehension of it, which at any time makes them 
^issadsiiod. It is their constant declaratioQ, f' give us 
work^ and then we shall neither regard the price of prOf 
visions^ (lor want parochial assistance/^ 

In §orae parishes^ the law which is intended to oblige 
the occupiers qf estates to t^ke children of the poor as 
apprentices^ is carried into eifect; and perhaps no 
better n>etliod can be adopted for breeding them uj) in 
habits of industry^ an^ making them useful in the qccu^ 

* T^i9 p,rpfH|;^cv arisiflg from an interco\ir§e of the jexes in all 
^reat manufactx)ries, is much to \)e lamented j but the condi^pn 
of children, who are the attentive observers of the language and 
actions of their elders, is so bad as to require the speedy and active 
^exertions of Parliament to aniend and improve it. 
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pations of husbandry. The master^ haviDg obtained a 
legal right to the. services of his apprentice, will take 
care that he shall not be idle : he will, on his own zc* 
count, if on no better principle, be equally careful not 
to make the exercise of industry injurious to his health; 
and if he has a proper sense of the relative situation so 
established; he will consider himself as intrusted with a 
public duty, for the faithful discharge of which h^ is ac- 
countable, not only to his immediate neighbourhoods 
• but to the whole community. 

Provident Societies are established in almost. every 
large. town, iind in all parts of the manufacturing. dis- 
trict; and, when founded purely and undisguisedly for 
temporary relief to the sick, or a more permanent pro- 
vision for the aged and the widow, they are. entitled to 
every encouragement ; as the effects would probably ht 
felt in the reduction of the poor x^fes, and in the grar 
dual revival of that spirit of independence, which, as 
already remarked, is much loweredi if not altogether 
lost. 

The number of members in Friendly Societies, accord- 
ing to the return made in 1803, was, in this county, 
19,606, which is annually increasing. 

Of houses of industry on the large scale, usually termed 
Hundred Houses, there is not one in the county. A 
few instances occur of a junction of parishes, under 
what is called Gilbert's Act; but almost as numerous as 
the parishes, are the work-houses for the iudiscriminate 
repeption of those, who, either by age, misfortune, or 
misconduct, are reduced to become chargeable to the 
parish. Some of these, it is observed with regret, are 
still farmed by keepers, who find food, clothiog, and 
fuel, by contract, at so much by the head. By such in- 
btitutioaij, the parish rutes may possibly be reduced, but 
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that is all that can be said in their favottr: they arc 
otherwise fraught with mischief, moral and political. 

The truth is, that, previous to the late modification of 
the Act of 9 G. I. by the Act of the 36 G. III. these 
work-houses were erected, more with the view of excit- 
ing terror, than providing for the comforts of the poor i 
their comforts, indeed, must be a very remote considera- 
tion, when they are let to the lowest bidder. In a civi- 
lized nation, it is a circumstance degrading to human 
nature, toehold up the poor by public advertisement, as 
an object of speculation to the inhuman and covetous. 
He who farms^them, can have no inducement lo take 
the burthen upon him but profit; and at whose expence, 
and by whose sufferings, this profit 4s to be secured^ 
may easily be conjectured. Fortunately, the intended 
purpose of these buildings has been in a great measure 
frustrated, by the interference of the Legislature, in the 
Act above mentioned. 

f 

The Legislature has, in the present year (1805), made 
a farther progress towards correcting the abuses of work- 
bouses, by enjoining the residence of the contractors 
within the parish or place where the workhouse it 
erected, and obliging them, by their own, and the bond 
of one or more responsible persons, to the amount of 
half the yearly assessment, t© the true and faithful per^ 
formance of the contract.. 

Where, however, gentlemen of liberal principles, and 
enlarged views of society, overlook and regulate these 
institutions, the two objects of pecuniary* and moral 

* Mr. Rose, in his Observations on the Poor Laws, (page 35,) 
•seems to be of opinion, that the object of pecuniary good, is sel- 
dom attainable on the work-house system -. he observes, " that a 
heavier expence is frequently incurred for their maintenance, than 
the allowance which th« unfortunate creature would be content 
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good, are capabfc of being combined j and* the invidi- 
ous t^rois of Work and Poor-houses e^chan^d for the 
more pleasing onC8> of Ht)uscs of IndirstrVi Comfbll;, 
and Virtue. 

to receive at home j'* aiid in support of this assertion, says, ** that 
paupers in work-houses cost about IQl. Ss. dj<f. iakh ^litiaHy, 
thirdtighout Engiknd, ahddthffer jiat^shioncK niH^v^y^f df^^flt- * 
htmses about 3/. 9 j. 7^'' This, RdWieVft-, I eoH«l#er iWt tb bfc a 
fair inference from the pkrochial returns. The poor whatrfrar* re- 
lieved out of Vv'ork-houses, in places where work-house^ are. estab- 
lished, are in general those, who, from the largeness of hmlly, 
scarcity of work, or unusual price of provision^, arc uiuiblc to 
maintain thehiselves arid chilclreh wholly, wi^but a partial supply 
front the pahitKiial fiincfs: vf^e these td be sfe'riV iiifc tlic ^i%f* 
houise, it is p6ss!bie tliat tfifir irrfividuai a5ffifbrt» mighf bt fef- 
*ned, though the public exptfnce wouitl be but Uttlb, if ataH' 
increased, because their earnings would ^o m, the ^alne ra^ in 
the house, as out of the house, towards their maintenance : butj 
in tmth, those who are sent to work-houses, ejther caiinot work, 
from disability occasioned by sickness or age, or ifc ihf*ailtS ft6t 
yet 6ld enough to w6fk. 5 or have Men Srv^ih^ irtid^ ihi cruel 
operatibh of the settlement liw> frem placrti where wt>rk vntia: 
be had, which they could do, to their own parishes, where work- 
only of that description was to be had,, which they were not ac- 
customed to do. Work-houses are, according to Mr. Rose's own 
description/ places of retreat for such of tlie aged, the iiifinh, cir 
infant pobr, who are s6 utterly fri^iidks's as to h^Velio'i'elaferti^, 
or other persons, who will take care of thehi. ^^hfe yduii^j tiitf 
healthy, and robust, will not come into thfe' \t*6rlC-hbiitt at alk 
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SECT. VllI.-*-iP0PUtATI0ir. 

If, according to Dr. Paley, the decay of population ia 
the greatest evil which a state can ^u£R&r, and the ini- 
provemeht of it, the object which ought in all coilBCries 
to bfe aimed at m preference to eV6ry other political 
purpose whatever, the folldwing Table will afford pler- 
su^e, as it she^jrs, that, while the whole natiop has in- 
ciiettt^ed ih its general population, this county has at 
ie^st kept pace with others; that in m^ny parishes an 
adffition of more than half has* Ueen mtide to th6 num- 
ber, as it stood at the beginning of the last century;, 
aiid wherever there happens to have been H decrease, 
g6od reasons uiiay be assigiked for it. t'he most m[ate- 
rial ihstafnces of decrease, are observable in some Market- 
toTwns, fts Dursley, Nbrthleach, Wottow-under-Edgi^, 
&c. ; and the Reason is, that the manufacture of cloth i^ 
mote or less Removed to the neighbouring places, where 
there was a more ample supply of water, or less con- 
fined room for the increa^d buildings which are now 
become necessary, since the extensive introduction of 
niachinery. 

For an explanation of the Tables, see the end of 
them. 
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44 
49 

837 
U 

t 


jjfling ;.. 


1,500 
5(W 

i,;)00 
3,;ioa 

2,46S 
800 

930 

3,500 
2,760 

i,aoo 
a.ioo 


IS 

1,000 
3,000 
i.ljOO 

.1,000 

4,600 
1,500 

i,a25 
eoQ 

500 
3,097 
1,500 

300 
2,915 
3,000 

1,400 
1,100 

Si,oOO 
1,500 


100 
80 
Ul 
41 

lo-i 
aoi 

00 

9011 

60U 

3,7 i: 

bO 

im 
po 

1,618 

80 
156 
100 
341 

13 
400 
190 
375 
400 
.^00 
MC 

30 

B9 
300 

60 
^50 


lai' 
!N. 
■j^ 
41 

a.'it, 

310 
Si 

IB< 

5a 

80 

o: 

87 

9,000 

lor 
lea 

60 
469 

13 
38f> 

is;» 
ill 

4:i( 

547 

135 
43 
6:i 

IPi 
70 

3^ 


[Q3 

lis 

8(i; 

ti) 

SIS 

75a 

91 
110 

'ii5 

374 
100 
4<i+ 
19 
473 
942 
4«1 
579 
48£ 
153 
44 
74 
3a3 
11» 

373 


C'J 

3} 
10] 

71 

113 
1£9 

It 

13 

8-! 
35 
118 

133 

73 

6i 

lU 

.179 

14 

3B 




•inW ■■ 

towel 

Inovcshill 




^duijton 


iWinebcoinb 

Womiington 

JiSH?:'::; 

phippag Ciimpden 

(Condtcote 

Cow-Honeybpurne 
ponington 

f!Jk"fok^ '.'.'.'."'.. 

tongboreugh 

Mars ton Sicca 

MickUton 

Pebw^rth ........ 


fiaintt^t^ ........ 

Staioncote 

Swell, Upper 

.Weston Subedge . ■ 
TjVwton upon-Avon 

mi<^T«y 




83,083 


5.3,553 


11.!1W 


11,068 


13,388 


3,151 


1,003 


A«»J Uunirtd. 
Alvestune 


3,00(1 
5,555 
1,300 

a,ooo 

4,300 
1,400 
4,1)00 


i.oon 


340 
1,150 

aof 

30C 
80 

1'20 

:>tKj 


m 

4,634 
34( 
393 
84 

5afl 

191; 
56! 


413 
4,993 

303 
1,308 

136 
1,11? 

I«) 
1,592 


I7S 

908 
56 

BJJ 

40 

1,083 






rriiiiiptoiiCoiterel.. 


Olvcitone 

\Yijitcrbi>unie ••■. 




ai,ij^ 


1,000 


9,ttS0 


(i.03(. 


9,990 


7.090 


Uv^lru Hundred. 


3,000 

f,009 


■ 1,84( 




601 

15< 

1,900 


l,50i 
9,071 


907 
1.771 




Cheriugton 


fiordty 
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Maavre oa tbe fallow, wfaeiiti beans, barley^ nr q«^9« 
With seeds, clover mowed or fed ibe first year, fed the 
second, piougheid and planted with potfttoes, wheal, aii4 
beans, or peas, befoce the faltotw. This maaagemedt is 
practicable on stiff clays: where the land, however, is-^ 
dines to aand, a criDip of turnips might precede bariejr 
on the fallow, and then the rotati<m would be« fal* 
low miNBiiired ; tnrnips «owii in J<uiie, or July ; barley^ 
with: seeds, ipanaged as before; wheat on the dover- 
ky; beans; potatoes^ with iiome maiuue 4»ii the beam- 
stutv paced and b^rat ; wheat again, beans, or peas; AM 
before the fallow. Tbe $rst is a series of nineyearsw 
andgaioa twq clear crops; the aeccnd lakes a*. lea 
jfears, and has the advantage of ten eropa. {t. is omr 
ceired that ther^ would be foil tiose for deaoiag tim 
la^d early enough for turoipa, on the faUanf, by first 
pl(wghing inunediaitely after the crop is c^ in avtama^ 
instead of the spring; or if the basiness of wheat-«ow« 
ing on other parts of the estate should, interfere^ breast* 
ploughing might be a snUstitute : regular plou^hjag^ 
however, would be more beneficial, as the ridges, having 
been thrown down for the preceding crop, the IujmI 
would now be gathered «p, which would lay it dry for 
the infiiiter, and opea also to receive the mellowing 
e&cts of frost, and exposure. Other crops, such as 
cabbage, cole, tec* might be introduced, to suit the lar<> 
mer's convenience and stock ; and on xhe fallow ycar« 
if the land should not be cleaned tinse enough for tur- 
nips, winter-vecches, a more usefol crop perhaps in the 
Vale, might supply their place* 

The want of under^gronnd drains is a great obstacle ' 

to improvement; but to remove it, the co-operation of 

* 

the landlord is necessary ; as it is hardly to be expected 
that a tenant at will, or for a short term, will incur a 
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ITTO. 




f.r. -- 


fiuic. 


Uaninii . ^ 


- 

1,500 

- 

ami 
500 

l.:)0() 
3,;ioa 

8(>U 
930 

8,500 

2,76C 
1,300 
U.IOO 


1,800 

HOO 
),800 
9,000 
l,i»W 

3,000 

62S 

4,600 

1,500 

1,225 

600 

500 
3,027 
1,500 

300 
3,91,1 
a, 000 

Uim 

«,500 


100 

80 
s^ 

1!)'J 

aoi 

3C 
200 
6UJ 
2,7 l.-i 
ttO 

101 

1,615 
BO 

IS& 

m 
an 
12 

400 

130 
375 

4rxi 
5O0 
240 
3<l 
8'.' 
301 
611 
2SU 


is; 

9- 
■j:-, 

2Ht, 
310 

2i 

5ia 

i,i>(i( 

: 

S7 

a,ooo 

105 
1601 

PO 
469 

12 
3B(> 

im 
afti 

'13(i 

547 

135 

1B7 
?0 
23t 


m 

15(1 
611 
312 
752 

i,siio 

91 

IIG 
B9 

'115 
974 
100 
4<i* 
12 
473 
21i! 
48(1 
579 

152 

74 

332 
UK 

27:1 


m 

31 

101 

71 

152 

11 

19 
9 
83 
36 
118 

133 

73 

£2 

114 

-179 

Z" 

32 

ia 

2!! 


2 

827 

15 

ua 

8 


gaS.::::..:::: 


Pirniofk 


^•^1 




^^wo 


IWormington 

AihtcuiSubc^ge...- 
pattsford 

Cow-lloneybpui ne 
Dorsington. ..•>.. ■ 

Eark"Sv ■■■■'■■■ 

Marsion Sicca 

Wicklewn 

Pebw9i;lli ........ 


^intb^ry 

Seasoncote ........ 

Swell, Upper 

iWestoa Subedee ■ • 




?a,os: 


50..',52 


UAU 


11,068 


18,388 


li.151 


1,005 


iifd Ifundrai. 
AlveEtooe 


3,oon 
3,00c 

l,3tKJ 
1,100 
4,000 


1,000 


'24f 
I.ISO 

30C 
80 

120 


lOR 
4,634 
310 
3B3 
84 

sse 

19<i 
SO! 


413 

4,99* 

303 

136 

i,in 

IQU 
1.SM 


179 

008 
56 

87t 

40 

1.092 






Fr.iiiipto»Co«erel.. 
Littletoii-upon-Sc- } 


Dlvcstone 

.RpckhamptOR -■■- 
\yiiit«bo(inie ■.-. 




■n,\j2 


1,000 


■J,830 


6,»a( 


9.931, 


7,090 




Uv^ru Uundrtd. 


3,ooq 
*.00Q 


■ \,^i' 


mi 

I'm 


fiOl 

15fi 

1,200 


1, se- 
ns 
2,371 






Chenngton 





PpPULATIOK* 
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\iiuantity of Acres* 



Botloe Hundred. 
Bromsberrow • 
Dymock 
Kempley 
Newent 
Oxenhall 
Pauntlcy 
Rudford 
Taynton 
Upleadeu 




'^Hundreds and Parishes \2ythabU: 

iVcstminster Huadrtd, 
LOWER PART. 

Corse • 

Elinstone- Hard wick 

Hasfield 

Tirley 

UPPER PART. 

Moreton-in-Marsh 
Sutton (under ^ 
firayles) • • -^^ S 
Tuddmgham 



Whitttone Hundred. 

LOWER PART.- 

Eastingtou '••'•••••. 
Frampton-upon- ^ 

Severn 5 

Frocester«» .••.•... 
King Stanley 
Leonard Stanley* 
Stonehouse 
Wheatenhurst, or 

WhJtminster 

UPPER PART. 

Frctherne 

Harkiwlck 

Haresfield 

Longney 

Moreton Valence 

Qiiedgeley 

Handwick 

Saul 

Standish 



A a 4 



rervi&TTOH. 



himdndieniFarahti. 




ft^lTj" 


-id' 


IT70. 


1801. 


~-T;r~ 




SUditiK Huadrcd. 

AUington 

Awre.wifr Biakeney 


4,000 
WO 

4,no 


soo 


700 
500 
700 


661 


95a 
an 

1,032 


25! 
11 
332 








9,610 


900 


1,600 


1,616 


2.195 


695 




ScknorEngiiih"" 

iwu.I-ittl" 

Pe«n>Michfl 


BOO 

1,600 

TOO 

500 

i.aoo 

300 
JO.OOO 

Soo 

4,W0 
1,500 


t,000 
S3,8ST 


BC 
300 
3S0 

eoo 

200 
GOO 
BO 
2,000 
500 
400 

aw 

48 


158 
800 
423 
590 
196 
958 
90 
3,000 

Tsa 

766 
aao 

4B 


IBS 

4o'i 

MT 
5li3 
135 

398 

75 

3.698 

845 

670 
159 

3.395 


97 
165 
£2J 

98 

692 

343 
270 

3,377 


37 
65 

S 
61 


)<Icwl>nd, with } 
Coleford.... J 

Jtiurdeuie 

3t.Bmveir8 


forest Xjui4» 




91,400 


94,BB? 


4,956 


0.30H 


9,953 


5,165 


188 




BOO 
1,600 

s.ooo 

■i.lOO 
1,337 


400 


85 

.iOO 
300 
150 


51 

2ti9 
470 
300 
230 


176 
313 
636 
354 


71 

13fi 
54 
104 




MiDfter^orthii!.!. 
Tibbcrton 


Watbury Pundrtd. 


7,837 


400 


1,277 


1,320 


1,73:) 


456 


1,900 
800 
900 
5,000 
7,300 
3,000 


S,1S0 

700 


180 
340 
400 

600 
1,200 
400 


309 
400 

1,300 
459 


559 

690 

1,6J1 

613 


— S8 

189 
421 
96 
451 
213 


Cburcham 

Newnlam 

Jiddenham 

Wewbuty-on - Severn 
WooUarttm 




18,200 


a,8eo 


3,190 


3.105 


4,.l63 


1,370 S8 




9Bt 

3,500 

500 

i.eta 

CtMJO 


3,000 


450 

75(1 
3,435 

500 
3,000 

700 


1,367 
2,0(KJ 
3,930 
.'.00 
3,0011 
1,UH0 


4,457 
2,492 
4,038 
1,397 
8,i0li 
1,541 


4,007 
1,742 

603 
1,397 
5,406 

841 


Mangotafield 

St. George's 

^. lanjM, out Parish 
fit.Phili{>&Jacab,dO' 






R,58-l 


3,000 


U,B35 


I2.0B5 


22,831 


13,996 


Gloucester City...- 


eo 


297 


4,903 


i,29I 


7,579 


2,587 



J/imJrrdi. 


Tylhabli. 


°<^T;:k. 


/■np-iiolK 


waiskn 


fcru,d,, 

mi. 


iii- 
crtate. 


J^t. 




16,382 
15,660 
10,95B 
4,000 

8,goo 
18,433 

9,800 
20,933 
36,339 
3S,500 

as,oJ3 

21,453 
1B,C09 
13,916 

'4i,oetJ 

4,700 
16,890 

iceoQ 

3,^1 1 

a,3Do 

S4,06T 
IT ,851 

0,610 
•il,ilX 

T,83T 
1B,1200 

8,S8.1 


10,B00 
2,070 
17,350 

,.,0=0 

3,600 
U.OOO 

t8,m 

■ 5,i57 
6,95T 

S3,559 
1,000 
7,530 

30,137 
9,*9» 

3,04ff 

300 
1,000 
900 
24,807 
400 
3,8SO 

a.ooo 

M97 


16,178 
P,I10 
3,760 

8,3^0 

ir,26o 

875 
7,151 

e,4fls 

5..152 

4,3-19 
S,O70 

11,342 

2,830 
G,655 
1,473 
1,770 
4,611 
3,0B0 

smo 

550 
l,7(iS 

5,915 
3,081 
1,600 
4,936 
1,(77 
3,180 
8,833 
4,9B-i 


17,836 

13,248 
3.398 
5,517 
2,138 
l,li5S 
7,727 
5,489 
5,617 
5,582 
2,83a 

11,003 
6,926 

12,328 
9,453 

5!i;.( 

5,893 
4,09a 

7l)H 
3,031 
6,987 
3, TUB 
1,616 
6,308 
1,820 
3.105 
12,085 
5,U91 


19,963 

13,878 
3,904 

5,999 

4,147 
1,355 

3,695 

2,918 

7,«. 

7,344 
4,831 

12,388 
9,92il 

13,848 
3,775 
3,09'^' 

6,g-ii 

7,878 

5,160 

2,59S 
9,4S2 
5,'.'6I 
2,196 

4,46;j 

22,831 
7,579 


4,U(l 

4,7r-.' 

?,059 
1,887 

480 
1,554 

541 
1.91i,' 
3,933 
3)15 1 

7,090 
7.193 
3,303 
1,351 
3,346 
a,91i' 

410 

840 
3,525 
2,180 

595 
5,165 

456 
1,370 
13,996 
3,587 


3-21. 

86 

10 
48 

110 
23? 
1,005 

59 
33 
114 

8 

168 






BrightwellBir- > 


CheltenhBm— - 


Crowthome Sc t 

Minety 1 

Deerhurit 

Pijdstone and) 
King's Barton i 
Gruitibold*! Ash 

Iluibury 

Kiftsgatc 

^ahgfey and ( 

Longtres 

Slallgiter 

TcwTtetbory-— 
Thornbury 

Tibbaldstone-— 
WcstmiiiMtt — 
Whitstone 


BledUIue 

St. Briavell-s-— 
DulchvLancaater 

Westbury 

Barton Regii — 
Gloucemi-City- 




^ti;(,i8a 


•m.im 


128,341 


I6i,6p;i 


il0,V67 


R4,M5 


2,319 



The Sum Total of ihc Popuhtion of th= County, S;c. 41 appears from iht Par- 
liimfiiMty Rrlurns.U 1(50,809 1 antl thi: diffcTenLc Uiween ttiat knd (be rclulc 
ol ihcic Tables, is accodnud far as fallowi : 

Total PopuUlion ■■. 2.W,a09 

Population of Stone j.jj J Omitted in the Rtwmi, and intnted in (he 

gillO of lecotnh Himlet • • lA Ditto, 

ilto of LiilwrouEii 15 Ditto. 



3l0,tOT The result of the Tablei. 
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.Explanation of the Tables. . . , 

To avoid the necessity of agaia enumerating the pa* 
risbes^ it seems not improper to have introduced int6 
,the foregoing Tables the number of acres each respec^ 
tively contains, distinguishing those which* are tjthabic 
or otherwise ; by tvhich may be seen what progress has 
been made towards the commutation of tythes^and how 
much remains to be done. 

The first column contains the names of parishes 
and places; the second and thirds the number of tyth- 
sible and untythable acres; the fourth, the state of po« 
pulatiou at the beginning of the last century, on the 
authority of Atkyns; the fifth, a similar statement, from 
Rudder^s History of the County^ iiear the middle, of the 
century; the sixth, the present population, as taken 
frop the abstract of. returns made in 1800, by order of 
Parliament, and printed by command of his Mnjesty ; 
thcr seventh, the increase^ and the eighth^ the decrease^ 
during the century. -. 

It appears, that the county contains 695,252 acres; 
of which, 463,183 are still subject to tythes, and 252,069 
have been exonerated by Acts of Parliament, 8wc. 

The quantity of acres is taken either from admeasure^ ' 
■ ment, which, in some inclosures, was to be obtained ; or 
from conjectural information, which is supposed to be 
near the truth : rivers, however^ land roads, which may 
be stated at 10,000 acres, are not taken into the calcu** 
lation. 

The population of the county and city, was, at the be- 
ginning of the last century, 128,341; had increased to 
iGlfigp} near the middle of it, and is now 210,^67. Af- 
ter deducting 2,219 for a few instances of decrease^ the 
actual increase during that period is 84^ 1 46. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENTS, 

INCLUDING CINERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AGlilCULTUnAL 

LECISLATION AND POLICE. 



1/ IRST. The ty thing system is considered by almost all 
Writers as peculiady inimical to agricultural improve- 
ments: that my opinion does not go to the full ex- 
tent of that of others who have' thought on the subject, 
is evident fironi chap. 4. sect. 3.: it goes, ho\?«ver, 
far enough to induce me to wish that a practice, 
%yhich may even be supposed to operate as a check to 
the exertions of an enterprizing farmer, might be re- 
moved; and it is apprehended^ that few Iiolders of 
tallies will feel reluctance in commuting them/ 4]poa 
the priMiples which have governed the late parochial 
acts of inclosure. To them, I propose no amendment, 
farther than what I have offered before. That a geile- 
ral bill to facilitate inclosure, and its natural concomi- 
tant, a commutation of tythes, would produce effects 
highly beneficial to all parties, can hardly be question- 
ed ; and should a measure of this kind be adopted, -and 
care taken by it to contract theexpences within as nar- 
row limits as the due execution of the business will al- 
low, it is probable, that in a very few years the greater 
part of the waSte-lauds in this county, or even the king- 
dom, will be brought into cultivation. 

It is frequently suggested, that inclosures of common 
fiMs favour the conversion of arable lands to pasture ; 
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and to obviate this suspected evil^ it has been proposed^ 
to introduce a clause to limit the cultivator to definite 
proportions of each^ according to the nature and extent 
of his occupation. This Would probiably do more harm 
than good, and would be onl^ removing one obetacle, 
to supply the place with another. Restraints on the 
freedom of agriculture^ are injurious, and adverse to tlie 
spirit of improvement : if the farmer is lefl to himself 
(under a general caution, however, that he shall not in- 
jure the estate), he will raise those articles which are 
Inost wanted in tliie market; and sudh an equilibritfiii 
will be preserved, that, according to the proverb, IJie 
horn and the corn shall bear a due proportion to each 
other. 

Upon similar principles, the restraints iinpowd Qpod 
tenants in the management of many uninclosed fieM^j 
are adverse to improvement. This is particularly ilp)>li« 
cable to some occupatiohs in the VaH where the rota* 
tion is fallow, wheiat, beans. Under good husbandry, 
fallows are supposed to. h^ not nec^saty at all ; der-* 
tainly not so frequent as ia some ^rts df the Vale, 
One object of the fallow, is to clean the land ; and the 
farmer, looking fblrwdrdi as a matter of course, to tbtt 
operations of a wbjole yea,r for that purpose, makes no 
extraordinary efibfts ^t any other time: it has^ bqW'^ 
ever, been proved by fact, that in some op^ fields, and 
more often in inclosed ones, even on the sttffe$t clays> 
the couclirgrass and other weeds may be kept tinder by 
the .adoption of a better course of crops, and the landsi 
themselves improved by a more scientific mede;of culti- 
vation. Supposing the land to be thoroughly cleaned^ 
and brought into a state of good tilth on the first fallo\tr 
year, the following course might be pursued with dd? 
vantage. 
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Maai^re oa the fallow^ wfaefiti beans, bcprley, dr Q9i9« 
with seeda^ clover mowed or fed ibe first year, fed the 
secoud^ ploughed and plaated with pot^ttoesji wheat, ao4 
beans, or |ie8s, hefoce the fallow. This maaagemedt is 
practicable on stiff clays : where the land, however, iQ<^ 
dines to sand, a crop of turnips might precede barley 
on the fallow, and then the rotation would be, fal* 
k>w maBored ; turnips ^wn in J<une, or July ; barley, 
with seeds, panaged as before ; wheat on the dover- 
ky ; beans ; potatoes^ with some manure on the bea«- 
stub^ paced and b^rat; wheat again, beans, or peas; m^ 
before the fallow. The $rst is a series of nioeyears^ 
and gaioa twq clear crops ; the seccnd takes i* . i^ 
^ars, and has tshe advantage of tea eropa. {t is cmmt* 
ceired that ther^ would be full time for deaoiag tim 
land early enough for tjurctipa, on the falkmf, by find 
ploughing inumddiaitely after the crop is off in autumn, 
instead of the spring ; or if the business of wheattsow^ 
ing on other parts of the estate should, interfere brfiast^ 
ploughing might be a s^bs&titute : regulai' plou^hUi^ 
however, would be more beneficial, as the rklges, having 
been thrown down for the preceding crop, the lan4 
would now be gathered up, which would lay it dry for 
the i^ioter, and opea also to receive the mellowing 
eBSects of frost, and exposure. Other aops, such as 
cabbage, cole, &c* might be introduced, to suit the £ur« 
mer's convenience and stock ; and on the fallow year, 
if the laud should not be cleaned time enough for tur- 
nips, winter-vetches, a more useful crop perhaps in the 
Vale, might supply their place^ 

The want of under-ground drains is a great abstader 
to improvement ; but to remove it, the co-operation of 
the landlord is necessary ; as it is hardly to be expected 
that a tenant at will^ or for a short term^ will incur a 
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considerable expencey to produce a permanent effect Ort 
the land he occapies. With the grant of a lease for 
twenty-one years, it wonld be well worth his while^ im- 
niediately to underground-drain his wet Ituids; the ad*' 
Tantages being so quick and great, that -he would be 
sure of an ample recompense. There are few lands ia 
this county, but what are capable of being drained ; and 
the expence being so much reduced by ploughs and 
other implements, it may reasonably be expected, that> 
ija a few years, every acre of land will be dry and , 
healthy. See Conclusion, where a plan of improve* 
ment in this particular is suggested. 

' Timber being qonfessedly in a state of prc^ressive di* 
minntion, (in this county at least,) it is an object weU 
worthy the attention of the Legislature, to endeavour to 
secure a proper supply of that necessary article. Might 
not each owner of land be obliged to satisfy the over- 
seer or constable of the hamlet or district, that, when. he 
is cutting down a timber-tree^ he is also supplying the 
loss, by planting, preserving, and raising a young one 
of the same kind, on some part of his estate i So that 
a yearly return might be made to the Quarter Sessions^ 
and filed among the records of the county. If the gene* 
rat princijile were adopted, provisoes and exceptions 
might be introduced> to meet many cases, where the 
complete adoption of the plan might be improper, or 
even stand in the way of improvement. This measure 
is suggested with die hope, that another less excep- 
tionable may be substituted in its' room, or engrafted 
upon It ; for, that some measure is expedient, cannot 
be questioned. The destruction of timber, owing to its 
high pric*e, -holds out an irresistible temptation to out 
down, while the great expences attached to landed, pron 
perty operate as a check upon planting : for, with th^ 
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exception of a few public spirited gentlemen, planta- 
tions are scarce ; but the notices for sale of timber are 
to be founds at the proper season of the year, in every 
provincial newspaper. 

The Vale of this county, it is true, abounds with young 
growing elms in every hedge-row ; but for this, no thanks 
are due to the proprietor : it fortunately happens, ihsit 
not only the stools of the trees which are cut down, but 
the roots themselves, which spread to a great distance, 
throw out new shoots in abundance, more than enougit 
to replenish the loss ; andj for the. purpose of makiiig* 
£ood trees in a few years,, it is only necessary to watch 
their growth, and prevent them from being destroyed 
by cattle^ or stunted by numbers. The timber thus pro- . 
duced, is sometimes unsound, and particularly so, if the . 
trees are permitted to grow too long after they come to 
a proper size ibr felling ; but as the demand is urgent, 
and the sale certain, they seldom stand too long ; and 
in this case, the timber is good for the several purposes 
to which this so^t is usually applied. 

But the great complaint is in the continual diminu- 
tion of oak-trees : these require to be raised from th^ 
acorn, or transplanted and protected ; for though the/ 
will re-produce themselves in the same way as elms* 
yet, growing slowly, the young shoots, or plants, seldom 
rise above the hedge-rows, so as to become trees, or if 
they^ do, are galled, knotty, and stunted. Besides, die 
little probability of any advantage in the Iffe-time of the 
planter, from oak-trees, is another obstacle to the plan- 
tation of them ; and therefore the Agricultural Societies 
have, with great judgment, and considerable success, 
promoted this valuable branch of husbandry, by hono- 
rary and pecuniary eacouragements. 
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CHAPTER XVir. 
MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS* 



JN O Agricultaral Society has been established witliirt 
the county, but considerable benefit is derived from that 
at Bath. It is, indeed, so near the borders of Olouceaf 
tershire, and so many gentlemen of the county are. mend- 
bers of it, that it may almost be con^dered as a GIou* 
cestershi.re Society • 

The advantages of Agricultural Societi^ are gene- 
rally acknowledged; they stimulate the industry of man 
by rewards, and a certain degree of honour and credit 
attached to them ; they have been the means of dissemi- 
nating widely the principles of a science before but little 
regarded, and less understood; they have also encou* 
raged experiments, which could not have been made, 
but by inducing the great landlords to undertake the 
task, who could afford the first expence, bear the loss of 
an eventual failure, and employ the m^ans they possess 
of making public the result of those experiments. 
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SECT. II. — WEIGHTS ANP MBASURBS. 

In weights, the variation is trifling ; bqt the in^^litjr 
of measures is a kind of anomaly, which producer gre%t 
inconveniences, and not unfrequently loss, to the pur* 
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tliaser. Irl Gloucester market^ the bushel varies frohi 
tlioe to tea gallons: those who are ia the constant 
practice of attending there^ are aware of the fact^ and 
therefore able to apportion tli^ price. The great dealers 
obviate the evil^ by stipulating for a certain weight; but 
when corn is purchased in smaller quantities^ and di- 
rectly from the market, the purchaser is obliged either 
lo take the seller's word, or form a judgment from the 
best enquiries he cati make on the spot. The bushel of 
the Forest district, and on the borders of Herefordshire^ 
contaii^^ nearly ten gallons: on the Cotswolds, about 
nine; in the Vale, nine and a half; in the Lower Vale> 
and at Gkeiicester, nine and a quart, of all kinds of 
graio^ though malt is said to be i^niversally measured to 
nineJ This freedom of measure^ indeed^ is carried to au 
extraordinary extent in this county * In a large portioa 
of it, each farmer has his own measure, called by his 
own name, and his price fixed accordingly^ In the 
market he fVequents, it is understood^ In articles of 
this sort, weight appears to be the fairest mode of deal- 
ing ; and, tlierefore, in every market«>house it were pro- 
per that there should be public scales, or a weighing 
machine, for the purpose, and that an average weight 
should be fixed, and placed in a conspicuous situation> 
for a bushel of th^ different species of grain. 

Below Gloucester, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, potatoes, green^peas, and some other articles, 
are sold by the double peck ; that is, a peck contains 
two common pecks, " struck,^' or measured level with 
the top : whereas at Gloucester, and higher up the Vale, 
by a peck is understood one common peck, heaped up 
as long as they will stand, of the articles last-mentioned. 

Wool is weighed by the stone of 12|/6- or todd of 
S8J/6. generally through the county. 
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when properly prepared^ offers an inducement to at^ 
t^mpt the propagation of it on a limited scale. 

The orchis mascula of Linnaeus, or salyrium mas of 
the Ediaburgh Dispensatory, grows plentifully in moist 
meadows, bearing six or seven long smooth narrow 
leaves, variegated with dark coloured streaks or spots, 
issuing from the root; one or two embrace the stalk, 
which is single, coundish, and striated : on its top ap^ 
pears a long loose spike of irregular, naked, purplish, 
red flowers, consisting each of six petals, one of which 
is largf , cut into three sections, hanging downwards ; 
the others smaller^ forming a kind of hood above it, 
with a tail behind- The root consists of two roundish, 
whitish tubercles, about the si^e of nutmegs, one plump 
and juicy, the other fungous and somewhat shrivelled^ 
with a few .large fibres at the top, It is perennial, and 
ik>wers in May, and may be propagated by seed.* The 
seeds should be collected in the places where the plants 
grow naturally, and directly sown in the gardeni on a 
border of light earth, and raked in with an even hand. 
The plants, when a year or two old> n\ay be. set out in 
rows, about eight inches asunder, and four inches, disi- 
tant from each other in the line. Seeds should be sown 
every year, to keep up a succession of plants, if in fact 
no offsets are produced. 

Premiums have been offered by the Society of Arts 
and Sciences in London, for encouraging the propaga-t 
tion of this plant. 
The bulbs of the root, which is the; pcily useful part,, 

* The printed books direct the offsets to be planted 5 I have^ 

however, never been able to procure an offset, though I took up 

"more than a hundred plants in the course of the sununer of 1805, 

nor have I ever observed them growing in bunches, which would 

t>e the c^se,like tulips and o(her bulbous roots, if thej^ had oiseu^ 
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»?e prepared in the followibg manner^ as directed ia 
the Philos. Transact, vol. 59. The buB> is to be washed 
in water, and the fine brown skin which covers it, is to 
be separated by means of a small brush, or by dipping 
the root in hot water, and rubbing it with a coarse linen 
cloth. When a suffieie»t nuipber of bulbs have beea 
thus cleansed, they are to be spread on a tin-plate, ami 
placed in an oven heated to the usual degree, where 
they are to remain six or ten minutes, in which time 
they will have lost their milky whiteness, and acquired 
a transparency like horn, without any diminution' of 
bulk. Being arrived at this state, they are to be re- 
moved, in order to dry and harden in the air, which 
will require several days to effect; or, by using a gentle 
heat, they may he finished in a few hours. 

By another process, the bulb is boiled in water, freed 
from the skin, and afterwards suspended in the air to 
<lry: it thus gains the same appearance as the foreign^ 
and does not grow moist or mouldy in wet weather, 
which those that have been barely dried by -heat,* are 
liable to. Reduced into powder^ they soften ahddis* 
solve in boiling water into a kind of mucilage, which 
may be diluted for usfe, with a larger quantity of watet 
or milk. Thus prepared, they possess very i^utricioits 
virtues; and, if not the very same as is brought from 
Turkey, aiwl usecj for making salep, so nearly resembles, 
as to be little inferior to it. 

In Turkey, the different species of the orchis are said 
to be taken indifferently ; but in England, the ojchis 
mascula is both the most common and most easily pro- 
pagated. The foreign salep is S^d. per ounce retail; 
the English might be raised for two-pence an ounce, and 
leave a large profit to the planter, as appears by the fol- 
lowing calculation ; 
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In all recent inclosures of waste, fourteen years at 
least should be given, at a moderate rent, so that the 
tenant may be compensated for expences he must ne- 
cessarily incur in the cultivation of lands hitherto un- 
productive. In the allotments of waste to ecclesiastical 
persons, this allowance is still more necessary, as pro- 
bably buildings must be erected, at an expence too 
great for a limited income and life-interest tenure. To 
excite, indeed, a spirit for improvement, and hold oat 
a prospect of remuneration for increased industry, it is 
right to extend the period, ia most cases, to twenty- 
one years, subject to the controul of Patron and Ordi-* 
nary, as is found in special acts of inclosure. 

With respect to covenants, there are some pridciples*- 

in which all are iigreed; among these, are such as-. re-. 

sti:ain the lessee from assigning his lease, or setting any* 

part of his estate, to under-tenantS| and to secure sucl|, 

u continued management, as shall prevent tlie tenanli 

from. drawing extraordinary profits by forced and ex- . 

hausting crops : but as to the nio<le of cultivation, soibj 

vary ^o much, not only in whole parishes, but even oai 

farms, and of consequence require so many- different. 

niod^s oi* treatment, and rotation of crops, that it is dif-^ 

ficult ou a recent inclosure from waste^ to lay down a. 

certain rule capable of being applied to all cases) but^ 

as it is the interest of the tenant to -find out and punsoe' 

the most beneiicial and productive course of cultivatioQy' 

such as will insure a certain advantage to himself, might 

not a discretionary power be given him for the first 

seven years ; and, from the experience of that periodj^ 

might not a proper rotation be laid down for the re^ 

maipder i 1 his would secure the interests of: the lan4^ 

lord, and be the means of keeping tlie iurm \u goa4 

cctodition. . ; 
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Oa.old inclosed estates it is not prudent in the land* 
lord, nor beneficial to the agricultural system, to place 
the tenant too far out of reach by a long term : he 
should have time to carry him through one rotation ; 
and, according to the propriety and activity of his 
management, and conformity to the covenants of his 
lease, should be continued or removed, at the will of 
the landlord. In the Vale, the takings are frequently 
for three or four years,* according to the course of 
<;rops; and those estates are neither managed worse, 
or less productive than others which are held under u 
longer term. The occupiers, indeed, have an assurance 
oo the honour of their landlord, that they shall con- 
tinue in the oec4ipation so long as they conform to the 
conditions of the original contract ; and seldom does 
an instance occur of a dispossession by the caprice of 
the proprietor^ without misconduct on the part of the 
tenant. 

In the Vale, the occupiers are not left sufficiently at 
liberty tb make the most of their lands. Whether the 
land be good or bad in its own nature, or well or ill 
cultivated; .whether it be suited or not to the custon^ary 
crops, the cultivator is ti^d down to the same routing 
which has been pursued for ages, without b^ng allowed 
to try the effect of experiment, even at his pwn risqu^» 
Obvious means of improvement here offer thct)iselve$ ; 
but they rest with the landlord, and must be brought for- 
ward by his liberal determination to lay aside the pre- 
judices of ancient custom. 

It is unfortunate for the improvement of the coun- 
try, that no practicable method has yet been generally 
introduced, which shall make it the direct interest 
of the tenant to leave his farm, at the expiration of 
ibc lease, in a proper state of fertility. Might nottb^ 
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foWomng plan be beneficial bdlii to landlord itfnd 
tenant? 

The landlord to allow the tenant a pr6per stHn 6t 
money for every cnbic yard of good spit*^ung he shall 
leave^ either in the yard, or carted out tb the arable 
land^ and laid in tquare heaps six fe^t higbi and which 
liave been once turned three thonths or ihdre before th^ 
expiration of bis lease; ahother snih fbr c^ry yard of 
long dnng ; so much for every load of straw kept dry 
beyond a limited qtiantity ; add atiother silnl per square 
yard for every yard of dung put on'the lUttd for turhips 
the preceding year> provided th^ tiirbip» were well 
hoed : but all the^ allowances on aondklon that the 
tenant should not obtain straW dtfd'dun^ by o^oss cree- 
ping his laud, and the allbWanc^ fbr sfra# 'ktl than in 
proportion for the same of dbh^. Thte Wotiid giv^ the 
tenant an interest in keeping -hh land in high cnltiva- 
tion> because the richer the land^ the more straw Would 
it bear. Thb plan is ehiefly calculated for estates on 
the HiHs^ but^ with a littlfe variation^ may be adapted to 
those in the Vkle. 

Underground draining beihg OnfVet^Uy acknoW^ 
ledged to be one of the first modes of iinpm^itoetit <^ 
ket soilsj but frequehtly negtectied fof Want c^lik^cer* 
tainin^ how or by whoin the expence should be dis^ 
charged, a lease to the foMowirig eJBfect fe l^ohimetid- 
Bdyib irttitatibb of 6Ai& granted of a fartti Ita North Wilt- 
shire. The lerm is fbr fourteeti y«it*s ; but either party 
is at liberty, at any period^ to rhAkte it void, bjrgivittfj 
the other threfe yfettrt hotlce. The t^Mt cot^^nants to 
Tay btit SOW. in' draining the tahd^ ifrtAtr the late^lordTi 
direction, witi^irt '*r^ yeaW dft6r the conwrtlfcneemete* 
bf the feas'e. Onft-cdttditionis, that Be- shall receive 
back (is maUy f<ytilrt^'te^th i^Srts iE>f that sum, fts th^% 
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shsdi remain yenrs unexpired^ ^when he quits :flie fanii> 
should he happen to quit it before th^e expiration of dfe 
lease. 

Roads.— -The general use of narrow-wheeled wag- 
gons and carts^ in this count}'^ is very detrimental to 
the roads ; and perhaps nothing wodld tend mott to 
their amelioration^ than -the giving of encouragement 
to the more frequent use of broad wh^els^ by premiums 
or exemptions. An obvious mode of exemption^ iti 
addition to the one already given by the Act 13 Geo. 
c. S4, may be adopted^ in apportioning the quantity of 
statute labour on the turnpike-roadd^ to the width of 
the wheels employed by the occupiers liable to perform. 
Were an Act framed upon this principle^ the proportion 
might easily be ascertained^ and other subordinate cir* 
eumstances arranged. As the highway laws at present 
stand, they are not perhaps quite cotisistent widi e^l^y 
and justice, which would require, that every pevs€»i 
should contribute in proportion to the injury he oc^ja^ 
sions; and it is unquestionaUe, that the injirry done to 
l*oads by narrow-wheeled carriages,- is ihuch gfetter 
than the other. 



ON PLANTING THE ORCHIS. 

The herbage of many pastures in the Vale is very 
coarse, and mixed with knap-weed, orchis, and other 
plants, which cattle refuse. ^ Nature points out the use- 
ful application of soils where these grow : and the nu- 
tritive and medicinal qualities of the orchis are suffi- 
ciently ^scej^tained, to justify a closer attention to it 
tiian has hitkerto been paid ; and the value of tfae root, 
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l^BCSENT STATE. 

Average produce of Wheat, - 12 bushels per acre 

Barley, - 22 ditto 
Oats, - 24 ditto 

1 

Peas, - l6 ditto 
Sheep bred annually, 500; the same number sold an- 
nually fat. Yearly stock kept up, , 1500. Wool at 
the rate of five fleeces to the todd. A hundred beasts 
kept on the same, and 60 sold to the butcher. 
Quantity of Wheat sown, SOO acres Pj:6duce, 450 qrs. 
Barley, 300 ditto Ditto, 825 do. 

Oats & Peas, 300 ditto Ditto, 825 do. 

Land prepared for corn, 900 acres Produce, 2100 qrs. 

It is supposed that the oat and pea crops are in such 
proportion as that the average produce of both do not 
exceed the average produce of barley. 

COMPARATIVE VIEW. 

Before the Indomre. After Inclosure. Improvement. 

Wheat, 150 quarters 450 quarters 300 quarters 

Barley, 250 ditto 825 ditto 575 ditto 

Oats & Pcas,290 ditto 825 ditto t>S5 ditto 

690 2100 1410 



\\'ool, - 50 todd 300 todd 250 todd 

Sheep, - none fed, 500, which estimated .at 80/&#. 

each, add to the stock of animal food 40,000/6«* 

weight. 
AI^ 60 beasts, estimated at 56Qlbs. each, give 33,600/is. 

of beef in aid of the markets. 

Kental in favour of the landlord, increased from 
500/. to 1460/. per annum. 
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Aldsworth Itcfort Inclomre. 

Management two shifts, crop and fallow. 
Wheat, 200 acres, at 6 bushels per acre 
Barley, 200 ditto, at 10 - • - - 
Oats, 200 ditto, at 10 - . 
Peas on fallow land called Etchings, 
100 - . 6 - 

700 acres 



(: 



liO quarters 
250^itto ^ 
250 ditto 

70tlitto 
720 quarters 



Sheep bred, 200. Full stock, 400. Wool at eight 
fleeces per todd. 600 sheep taken to agistment^ ^t 
• U. per head. 

Ten beasts bred and kept till four yeairs old. Teti sdU 
yearly, and forty taken to agistment, at 58. per heidd. 



< • * * 



jifter Liclosure. 

Wheat sown, 390 acres Produce, 585 quarters 

Barley, SQO - - - - 825 ditto 

Peas & Oats, 390 - - - - 950 ditto 



1170 
700 before inclos. 

470 acres added 



2360 
720 before inclcs. 



1640 quarters 



Sheep bred annually, 1800. Beasts ditto, 12. Sent to 

market, several being bought in, 20. 
One thousand eight hundred sheep, at five fleeces per 

todd, produce 360 todd, which adds 310 todds of 

wool after the in closure. 

It is an argument not a little in favour of the in- 
closing system, that it has operated to the encourage- 
ment of labour. It is remarked, that labourers, who 
formerly were under the necci)sity of seeking employ- 
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ment in London and other places,, now find it in stifli« 
cient quantity at home in theif respective parishes* 
Hence^ the appFehen^ioB^ which were mij^ruimfii, 910A 
proi^ced 1^ law against inciosure^ ij% ibe rfigo Qf 
Hen.. VIL wore Ul-grounded, though tl>a|; law rjeg^lvedk 
the pf^fii^:^ of Lord Bacon* Thene se0iQ9> inde^, i^. aH 
periods of our history, tQ tovQ \>aen »» 9nifi&miy^jm* 
lousy betfveen agriculture and tr^e; and th^ laudable 
desire of promoting husbandry, frequently produced 
absurd Nmitations against the latter; while t}^ appre- 
hcn$ij(?ii of; jbr dec^y of j»ani|f^^urep, frog> ^^ (99^ 
great encouragoweft^ gi^r^fi t.o t^ forgp^r, a^ ft-^VWItfjr 
occasioned contrary restrictions, according to ^ bM* 

mour of the King and Pw^\\skmf»t. 1% ifi tivM |b# l^iii* 
jeajoiwi^ ihoMW b^ dofl^ flrW^y, itpd th»| ibft m6i*^bi|it, 

• 

manufacturer, and husbandman, should learn, that 
there is between theijn a reijiprpcily of interests, which 
can be supported only by ifinion and ixtiUugl aQpQ(lQQ<^* 

It was intended to offer some further consideratvpos 
on the Poor Law^, agreeably to the reference in fia^ 06^, 
line 6; but the subject being taken up seriously by Par- 
liament, they are become unnecessary. 

N.B. The Welford mentioned in page 108, Kne 2,7, is 
not the parish of that name in the uppef part of Deer- 
hurst Hundred, but the name of a hamlet tiear Fai^ford.* 
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PRICES 

OF BUILDING MATERIALS O* THE SPOT. 

vyxK timber, from ^s. to Ss. per foot iolid« 

EiiQ ditto^ from Is. to Is. 6d. ditto. 

Clamp-burnt bricks, 1/. Ss. per thouscnd. 

Best bricks, from iL 10s« to ^/. ditto. 

Clay stofte Ume at GloHcester^ Is. Bdf. per barrel of tvo 
bushels. 

Bristol stone lime ditto,, 2s. per barreL 

Cromhall lime at the kiln, 7d. per barreL 

Plain tiles, burnt, 2,1. per thousand. 

Pan tilesj, ditto, 3/. 10s. ditto- 
Stone tiles or slates, from 18s. to iL per thottsaiid, to 
cover two square of one hundred feet each. 

Journeyman carpenter and mason's wages, from!2s« AJL 
to 3s. 6d. per day* 

Workmanship to a rod of brickwork, l/. 10s. 

Workmanship and materials to ditto, Ql. lOs. 

Freestone paving, Qd. per foot. 

Thatching with helm straw, 5i. per square, inckiding 
spicks and rope yarn: will last thirty years. 

Thatching with common threshed straw, something less. 

Spicks, 4{d. per hundred. Yarn, lOrf. per pound. 

Three feet sap laths, at Is. 8d. per hundred, require 300 
of fourpenny nails, and, with a dozen and half bolt- 
ings of helm, at 20s. per do^en, cover a thatcher's 
square of work, or l6f feet square. 
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IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

Narrow-wheeled waggon, from 31/. 10s. to 367. I5i* 

Cart with six-inch wheels^ 15/. 15^. 

Ploughs, from l/. 125. to SL 

Harrows and Drags, ditto. 

Radway's double-furrow plough, 8/. 85. 

Ditto single plough, 4/. 45. 

Ditto skim plough, 6^. 

Ditto chaff-cutter with two knives, QOL 

Lambert's draining machine, 52/. 10s. - , 

Ditto chaff-cutter with four knives, £6/. 6s. 

Threshing machine, worked with ope horse and two w6-tf 
men, Q5L 

A one-horse power, to work either tlie chaff-cutter oif 
threshing machine, 20/. 

A revolving plough, to turn all the furrows one way, 
11/. 

Radway's skim-and-go-deep plough, ?/• 

ScufBer, with a set of blades for paring, 12/. 12<. 

Hinck's chaff-cutter with three knives, 8/» 8s. or 10/. 105« 

Hand hoe, running with a wheel, 105. 6d. 

Thistle drawer, 25. 6d. 

Ell rakes, from I65. to l/. 15. 

Winnowing machine, 8/. 85. 

Iron roller, l/. Is. per foot. 

Drill plough, from 3/. 3s. to 5/. 5s. 

Common fan or winnow, \L IO5. 

Riddles. Pug riddle, 65. Rind sieve, 45. Wheat rid- 
dle, Barley ditto, and Bean ditto, 35. 6d. each. Heav- 
ing sieve, 35. 6d. 

Staddle stones, 35. a pair. Cow cribs, ma^e of ^^ withy ,'^ 
willow, 105. a piece. 
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CYDERMAKING IMJPLEMENTS. . ^ ; 

Horse-mill and press, 35/. Hand-mill, 5l. Hair clothe, 
3l. 125. per dozen. Hogsheads, of or^e hundred and 
fiy^ gallons^ from 2/. 2s. to 2/. 12Si 6di ^ 

SEi:DS. 

ttoneysucicie, is. per pound. Milled hop, 7d. ditto. 
Broad clover, 6d. ditto; Ray gmss, 6s. per bushel. 
Peacey's ditto, sottiething more. Turnip seed, from 
Is. to Is. 6di per pounds Vetches^ Qs. p^r bushel. 

AGlSTMilNT PRICES^ :. 

Horses per week, 4s. Milking cows ditto> 3$. GeL Oxeii^^ 
5s. Two year old heifers, Ss. Sheep per score, lOs. 
Ewes with on^ lamb, gd.; or with two. Is. a couple. 

FUEL, AND TIMBER NOT VBED JtN BVIIDING. 

Goppicfe, by the statute cord of 8 feet long, 4 feet high, 
arid 4 feet wid^, or 128 feet cubic, froni 1,6s. to J 8^. 
Faggots, 10s. per hundred. Coals at GlocGslet ^uay, 
from l7Si to l/. Is. Beech and Alder, from Sd. to 7d, 
per foot. Ash, from Sd. to Is. ditto* Whittern, or 
Whitrod, 7(^ or 8cf. ditto* 

MANURE IN GLOC ESTER. ' - 

Creen or long dung, 12s. per waggon load. Spit or 
rotten ditto, I2s. ditto. Coal «shes, 5s. Soapcr's 
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ashes^ 8^.- Soot, 6d. p#r bushel. Feltraongers' refase 
frotn the pits, &. per cart load. Street manure or 
frwfcprags, given to the scavengers for carrying away,^ 
being first coUecttd into heaps in the stireet. 

£LACiSMlTH'S WORK. 

Common heavy work, 6d. per pound: on the Cbts- 

wolds, something more. 
Shoeing, £s. 4rf. per set, and 10 J. for four removes, 

^MLAUGHT WCmk. 

Hi't'e dr a learn (waggon, four horses, nian andboyXpei 

day, ^i. f$. ' ' 

Ploughing per acre, with four horses, 15*. 
Harrowing per acre/ 4*. . .. 

' '' ■-'-" ""■■' '■ rEKVES. 

^Planting quisle lied^e, digging (|itc)>, double fcnciijg 

with rended oak posts and tnree rails mortised, 1 3s. 

per lug, or perch* 
Waliiag bh' th« Cmfe^wtos, 4fe€*« indhesVighiicovered 

at top wjth br,oad stone^ MritbQMt mortar, 8d. per yard* 
Thorns f^r ^ry or ^ad hedgli^g^ on the spo^. %L.U. 

per load. 
Stakes, iProm ^5, to 75. ^^r hwjdred, WjJthy .s^tji, for 

planting Jri the fepQes, 4s.\per dojien. 
Oak gates with five bars> from Igs* to !/• .U. 
Elm ditto, from ISs. to 155. 
Hurdles of sawed stuff. Elm rails, and Oak heads, 95. 

apiece. 
Ditto of split Ash, U, l5» per dozen. Wattied AitU^ -S^ 

per dozen. 



PIECE WOHK. 

Breast-ploughing on saintfoin leys^ baraing and t^resd*' 
^ng^ 1/. P^r acre: on Vale gras$ land9> 25$*, 

Breast-ploughing on pea stubblej or bean diU^, in the 
Vale, 7s. 

Setting beaas by Uae> U. 8d.; without liQe« U* 6d* ff^t, 

bushel. 

Hoeing dittOj ^5. per acre* Hpetng vfh^^ twice 4piilg^ 
• 7s. 6d. ^ 

Cutting beans with a cradle scythe, 7s. Reaping wheats 
6s. to 8s. 6d. including binding, and stucking* 

Mowing barley, 2s. 

Threshing wheat, Qs* 6d. per quarter. 

Threshing barley, 2s. per quarter. 

Hoeing peas, Ss. 6dn per acre. 

Threshing beans. Is. 4rf. per quarter. Oats, Is. Sd. ditto. 

Mowing grass, from 2s. Bd, to 3s. per acre; or mowing 
and making at 10s. 6d. 

Making split hurdles, 5s, 6d. per dozen. 

Making hogshead hoops per bundle of thirty-six, Ss* 6i. 
Cleaving lath, from 2s. 6rf. to 3s. per thousand. Mak- 
ing faggots per hundred, 2s. Qd. 

YEARLY WAQES. 

Headman, from 8/. to 12/. 
Second ditto, from 6/. to 8/. 
Boy, from 2/. to 51. 
Dairymaid, from oL to 10/. 
Undermaid, from 3/. to 51. 

DAY-WAGES. 
In winter, for men. Is. Qd. per day, with drink. 
, for women, 10c?. ditto. 

c c2 
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TO Sift JOHN SINCI.AiR, BART, 



XN cohseqoence of the applicatiqi^ I had the 
fionour to receive farom yon^ requesting me to cQmmuni:- 
cate such information as my experience in the breoii; of 
fine-woolled Sheep afforded^ for the service of tke Bj(^t4 
of Agriculture, in the Survey now publishing by th^i,^ 
authority, of the Agriculture of the Coanty of Gloucester, 
I now transmit the following Account of niy l^lockSj with 
the observations that have occurred to me. 

Anxious to ascertain to what degree o£ perfection 
wool might be brought in this country, by m^ans of 
the Spanish cross on fine-woolled Bnglish sheep j ^n^ 
wishing to be satisfied whether, under the cpmjx^on cir- 
cumstances of the husbandry of the country, such wopl 
would retain its fineness, I commenced the following 
experiments, considering myself, from being largely 
engaged in the manufacture of superfine doth, and in 
the practice of buying and working up very consi- 
derable quantities of Spanish wool yearly, entitled to 
form, with some accuracy, an estimate of the relative 
quality and value of such wools as might be produced 
in this country, in competition with the wools of Spain. 
Accordingly, in the year 1800, I sent twenty Ryeland 
ewes to a Spanish ram of Lord Bathurst*s, by his Lord- 

c c 4 
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ship's obliging permission ; this ram was from his Ma« 
jesty's Merino flock. » 

In the produce of this first cross^ I found a surprizing 
improvement in the wool, partaking very strongly of 
the nature of the Spanish;, to which I think it.migbt' be 
fairly considered as having approached half-way. I 
careftilly preserved a large specimen of 'it> with 'a view 
to ascertain the important fact of subsequent deprecia^f 
tion. The weight of the fledge was increased one halfji 
by the cross with the Spaniard. 

In the year J 80 1 I was favoured, through th^ mediam 
of Sir Joseph ^ankesj. witli a Spanish ifau) anil three 
ewes^ from his Majesty's flpck^ aud I purchased irpm 
four to five hundred Ryeland evyes^. inthat. and the twa 
foj lowing, years,. I seleqtecJa with great caution, . the 
finest woplled she^p from the be?t flocks in Hereford-i 
shire, where I found. aa assemblage cf all sorts under 
the name of liyeUuds^ and ?iot ahov^ on^ in twenty 
that t could chqse for my use, 

Jn th^ course of the y^ars 1803 ami 1804, I pur- 
chased a considerable number of ewes from a reputed 
Spanish flock in IJerefordshire, Mr. Ridgeway's; who 
had for many years been in possession of part of his Miw 
jesty's Merino sheep, obtained, as w^U soon after their arr 
j-iyal, as fit subsequent periods, thro^gh the ^leaps pf hjs 
landlord. General Price, This Spanish race Mr. KidgCT 
way ingrafted on his own Jlyeland flock; and I foun4 
the produce, a? rtii^ht be supposed, ^ y^ry ipixed an4 
miequal breed, I cpuld qnly purchase ten ^wes of him 
in 1803, as he had Just sold a quantity to th^ Marquis of 
Exeter, which were afterwards djsppsed of hy auction, 
at Burleigh, on the Marquis's ^eath. In 1804,1 purr 
phased one hundred n^ore ewes of Mr. Ridgeway, which 
\\e permitted n^e to splect frofli feis flock : of cpvirsc/ ( 
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Hrevf such as were the leas^ degeneraited from the 1^.: 
niard; and amongst them I found many that , were very 
little, if at all, inferior in wpol to his Majesty's pure 
breed. I purchased forty ewe^ of the same description 
from a mixed flock of Lady Caroline Price's;. and 
classed the whole, according to their respective qualttiesV 
as second> third, and fourth crosses from the Spaniard. • 
In the year 1805, 1 was enabled, from the increase of 
my flock, to dispose of all my Ryeland ewes. At' this 
year's shearing, the average weight of my fleeces was 
S^/6. washed on the sheep's back. 

In the present year, 1806, my Spanish and mixed' 
flocks amount to 986, exclusive of lambs; and the* 
average weight of each fleece, waished as above, ex- 
ceeds Sib. The value of my wool, from the difiereut 
crosses thrown together, I estimate at near 4s. 6d. per 
lb. and that of the fleeces exclusively Spanish, R'b^ 
at 6s. 4d^ when in the same state as the wool brought 
from Spain ; the price of the best Spanish wools of this 
year's import being 6s. Qd, per lb»* 

I have foi;nd it expedient to wash the wool on the 

* On breal^ing ai>d sorting this wool, the actual produce was as 

as follow? ; . . ' 

^ Weigljing i>Q21lb, R's. wool, at 5?. • • • • £610 5 6 
«,t30 eeces, ^ ^.^^^ ^^^^^ p,^ ^^^ ^,^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 



'J'otal weighing iiOOOtb. niixed breed, as only\ 

washed on t]ie sheep^s f 
back, average value 

about 4i. old 

Weighing 22llb. entire Merino Span- 
, ish, clean scowerec 

6 Fleeces, < R's. wool, at 6«. 4rf. 



s 
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/'Weiginng J'^iio. entire iwenno &pan--^ 

y ish, clean scowered, > 6 19 

^ R's. wool, at 6«. 4d. ^ 

V Ditto 45/6. ditto, F's. wool, at 5s. 1 26. 

986 Fleeces, Weighing 3033/6. of Wool, at 4s. 5^. £676 t 
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slieep's backj in the common way practised in this 
country; for, although the ^wool of the real Spaniard 
is so close ^nd compact as to admit of but little im- 
pression on the grease^ at the root of the fibrcj irom 
common washings yet the dirtier part of the fteece^ i!iear 
tjie surface^ is considerably cleansed; and the more 
yolky and pare grease yields easily to the usnal process 
of the manufacturer. In proportion as the cross from 
the English approaches the Spanish breed, it acquires 
the same property of yolk; but in every instance that I 
have seen^ it parts much more easily \irith its grease in 
t!be washing/ The process of shearing is also much 
frcilitated by the wool having been washed on the 
sheep's backj which is otherwise v^ry tedious and diffi- 
cult. To attempt cleaning the wool after it is shorn, as 
practised in Spain, would be attended with insuperable 
difficulties to the grcAver, were no other objections at- 
lacfayed to it ; and, if left in its full state of grease, it 
would be very disadvantageous to the manufacturer, as 
the process of scowering, as practised with the Spanish 
wool, would be much injured and impeded by the fre«^ 
quent soiling of the liquor, used in the operation. It is 
farther recommendatory of the practice of washing the 
shcep> that such is in use in Spain, with a view to the 
health of the animal, though not as preparatory to the 
shearing]:. 

I consider also the wool produced in this state— that 
is, washed from the sheep's back— as in the most mer- 
chantable state; it is sufficiently free from excessive 
grease, to enable the manufacturer to judge of its pro- 
bable waste, which experience will soon render him 
conipelent to do ; and thus remove a temporary impe- 
diment to tlie sale, which the novelty of the condition 
of. the wool occasioned. The attempt to produce the 



mofii sodMret^ ekan; wtmid bemaefa more (A^ctiom^le; 
as, from the inexpcfience <tf the party, it t? otxld moat 
probably be mfdrfed m itesoftiiess and quality. 

I hav^ tiet feund it e?cpedient Co shear or wa^h tny 
ianife^, as I fiad thein winter better with their coats oa, 
and die wool id but of comjfmratively little value, and 
not marketable. It makes an addition to the ihore 
vahiable fleeee of the next vear, in' tv^Wcfr statfe it is 
ivirorked up better by the manufai^urer, aad the cost and 
tronble of twice shearing is saved*^ 

Tbe.firBt neflectkm^tiiat ocgots on the adoptibii 'dP^bas 
breed of ilieep, is, wheti^r it is likety to be adriib- 
tageous to the comtautiity; and on this head I cannot 
bat give a decided opifiiod, that (he judicioisfe cuhnieof 
fine wool wast be productive 6f the greatest benefit to 
Che agricultiurai, as well as tb the comiaerciat i^teltsls 
of the country. In the grehrVarrie^y ef soit and situa- 
tion ^bich England produces, tbei*eare numberless dis- 
tricts wtiene this breed of sheep may be cultivated with 
the greatest «ucciss6, to the e:tpulsipn of the wretehed 
and uQ()rofitable flocks that n6w infest them. I ain of 
opinion, that there is not a brtoi <sf clothing- woolled 
sheep in England, which would not produce rf fleece, 
from four or five repeated crosses with th=e Spaniard, 
worth at least 45. per /ft. trashed on the sheep's back. 
It seems tlierefore apparent, that it must be to the 
interest of the .farmer and the community, that poor 
and mountainous tracts of land should be applied to 
the growth of this sort of sheep. As to the more rich 
and highly cultivated parts of the kingdom, I acknow- 
ledge a different opinion: I would wish such to be left 
in possession of the large and long-woolled flocks, which 
thrive so well upon them ; for I am satisfied they would 



not^be so well adapted to that sort of c^CUr^^.tbe main 
object of which is the fineness of the fleece. ■• 

The comparison of foar years successive produce 
from the same sliecp^ has satisfied me^ that, withoqt ex- 
traordinary care, to guard against the effects.-of. climate, 
and a strict abstinence from the more; nptFitioos and 
aucculent kinds of food, the wool of the njixed iH'eeds 
will materially degenerate. 1 have now before me, 
large samples of the wool of my first crosses, from Lord 
Bathurst's ram on my Ry eland ew^, sbornin 1B02, 
(having been shorn as lambs the year preceding,) and 
of the wool from the same sheep, shbrA iu the present 
year, 1806. The quality of the wopl in the. course, of 
that time, has so much degenerated, that I should con« 
ceive the lapse of a sijniiar period' would reducd.it to the 
coarseness of the maternal, stock. It. may be proper to 
observe, that these sheep have been. kept on rich pas* 
ture land, and fed this spring on turnips and> vetches: 
it must be observed also, that tbey were only, the first 
cross from the Spaniard, which, as I shall afterwards 
explain, I do not consider as possessing equal preven- 
tatives with those of higher blood, against the causes of 
degeneracy. 

I have found also the wool of his Majesty's ram much 
degenerated, from the comparison of specimens in .1803 
and the present year. He has been kept in the highest 
state possible, on the best pastures in the summer, and 
with corn in the winter, and has been very hard worked. 
I do not find such depreciation in the wool of the female 
produce from his Majesty's ewes; they have notvbeen 
kept in such high condition^; and their fleeces are as fine 
as tliose of the original ew«s, which died after bringing 
two lambs each. 



' In the fwtt Spanish breed, there is -a wonder&l capa* 
city fpr resisting the effects of dim ate on die quality of 
the wooL ThQ extreme exudation from the body of the ' 
animal^ yielding- a yolky consistence at the interior of 
the fleece, Itiul^ by its mixture with the soil^ formittga 
kind of coat of mail on the outside, makes the. urool 
almost impei^riojus to wet; and protects the sheep ex« 
ceedingly frot^ the injuries of climate. The same qua^^ 
lity attends the mi;(ed breeds in proportion to* its ap* 
prpximation to the pure Spanish; and I have nodouht,' 
th^t the niore.it inherits of this quality, the more Ccopft- 
ble it will be of resi^t^iiee to the causes of degeneracy^ • 
1 4o not consider the. fact of deterioration under the* 
common, qircumsjbances of the husbandry of the;o9ant2j, 
as affecting, , in any serious degree, the taltie arisiag 
from the. growth of fine-woolledsheep. The prev,eata-^ 
tive is always at hand— ^ freq^etit{recui!reace:<tot the 
Spanish ram will be oeoessary, and will at ail timesbe. 
adequate to remedy the evil. A sort of wool wiU.be 
produced that will be highly valufible to. the niaoiifae* 
turer; and if we grpw, in considerable quantities, wool 
worth t5s. 6d» per lb, which will bt very practicable, 
(the comparative price of the best Spanish wool being 
taken at 6s. g J.) we shall rival tvyo-thirds of the import 
from Spain« U is to be ob^ervod, that the Spanish' 
wool, coming in so .much cleaper condition, adds.&f. 
per, lb. to iu value, compared with tliat of our ocvn. 
[i;iowth, washed on the sheep's back> of equal fineness. 

But in ofder to keep up the means of perpetuating 
the fine*woolled mixed breed, and of supplying the 
growers, with the pure blood,., tJii^rc should be a di;pQt of 
the real Spanish race carefully preserved, £lnd protected 
from any mixture or degeneracy'. The flock now. in his 
Majesty's possession is eminently fitted for the purpose; 
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and, vndcr such benefioeiht and patriutid tius[^ices^ I 
have no doubt^ iivill have every attention paid to thie^ 
preservation of its purity. I am satisfied tllat a breed 
of sheep so pure as those are^ with strict caation both to 
the nature of their food, and to their compkte protec- 
tion from the effects of climate^ would retnain for a 
centory in the same state of fineness and perfection: 
indeed^ we have no experience that will assign any pe» 
riod to their decline. In Saxony> tinder those prceaii-> 
tionsy the mixed breed retains the greiitest possible dc^ 
gree of fineness: the best wools from that eoutitry ^uaU 
in sxnailness of fibre, and exceed itt s<>ft«less of feel, the 
finest wools of Spain, and are eagerly pdt^hased, at even 
higher prices^by the .manufacturers in this country^ who 
have no difficulty in ascertaining the value and the 
waste^ in the greasy and half-washed state they appear 
in; though the timid growers of fine wool here, are 
alarmed at the apparent difficulties which the sale of 
their wool meets with in similar condhioti. They may 
be assured, that^ when a quantity can be produced suf- 
ficient to attract the manufacturers attention, there will 
not be much difficulty in his ascertaining the value, let 
the condition or the grease be what it iflay/ 

. The mixed breed of English and Spanish^ partakes 
very much of the soft and silky feel of the Saxon wool, 
and, was the same attention given to its culture, 1 have 
no doubt might be brought to equal fineness. That the 
cross with a coarser wool should have produced a softer 

and a finer wool than that of the fine parent fleece, is an 
extraordinary fact; but we now know it to be true from 
the indisputable proof of the Saxon wools. I am, how- 
ever, disposed to attribute much of the softness percep- 
tible in Saxon, and Anglo-Spanish wools, to the ma- 
nagement in washing. In Saxony, %s with us, the wool 
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is washed on the sheep's back^ and remaios fin* a l^g 
lime afterwards in its native, grease^, till sent ituw'tttis 
countrji not hardened by any process. In Spain; 'Che 
if^ool when shorn! is taken to the washing pUcet, 'Whe^e^ 
firat With wartn^ and afterwards with cold water, llii^ 
grease is in.ix great degree discharged: it is then eky ~ 
posed to a biHrning sun^ and^.when scorched thoroiig^y 
dry, is sque^ed into packages, and compressed *«» 
closely, tkaty on being opened in l;his counti'y, k' faas 
acquired soch hardness as frequently to make it difficult 
to .divide the flakes. The feel of the wool in this state 
isLte unlibe that of woc^ kepi in a portion of its natural 
grease, that I Very much doubt its capability of agaitt 
recovering its original temper, even in the s^d^^ag 
processes lof the manufactare^ It Wonld be diffieuh 
to prociHe the Spanish wool in the unwashed atale; 
;Eind the dntii^s being paid by. khe weigfac, wonU pfove 
an insurmountable impediment. The Spanish lamb^' 
wool, which eomes in more of its native grease^ tea «ll 
the softness ol'.feel that can be wished. 

Having been favoured wkh an authentic account:^ 
the history and management of the fine-ivoolled Aeep 
in Saxony, from an intell^ent native of thac eowfitl^', 
who has for many years been in the practice of puf* 
Ceasing veryjasgely from :the growers there, T' think 
sujch may be an acceptable conmonicatioti to 'the 
public. 

The first introduction of Spanish sheep into Saxotiy, 
took place in the year 1713; and a farther JmpcHrt' was 
made in 1740. They were (divided among the Etecforal 
j9ocks» and thence spread aondlng the farmers,' who 
crossed them with their native breeds a very eoaisc- 
woolied sheep. The farmers in Saxony paiy great at> 
tentioa to every thing which afiects the qaaiity ^f then- 
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WQoI 'i they bouse the sheep regularly as th^ frost sets id> 
which^ ill a. hard winter, lasts four or five motiths. They 
protect them with equal care from the effects of huraU 
dUy I for whenever it is wet^ or even if they perceive a 
thifnder-s(oi*m approaching, they drive them to shelter. 
They. are particularly attentive to the pasturage of their 
obeep^ ad they take them to the highest i&ountains and 
forests, for the sake of healthy and dty herbage ; eoh-^ 
sidertng the more luxuriant food of the low ktids, and 
meadows^ to be detrimental to the fineness of- the wjooU 
They feed them only on hay in the winter months^ ex>^ 
eept in a few instances, where theyliave used a kind of 
oat-cal^e, mixed with. salt« They consider turnips, and 
all succulent vegetables,, to ;be injurious to the fineness 
<xf the wool; and that, as snchibod t^nds to enlarge 
the size of the animal, it produces a correspondidg 
coarseness in the hair. Indeed, the weight of the Sax- 
on fleeces, connected with their fineness, corroborates 
the opinion, as their average is not more than 2lb, 

The climate in Saxony is- exempt from one materitil 
impediment to the culture of fine wool^ namely, too great 
humidity. The spring and summer being^very fihe> and 
the autumn much drier than in this country,, the u.ea-» 
ther is also not so changeable, nor are fog^ prevalent^ ' 

In SwedeOi where the Spanish breed has beed propa-^ 
gated in. very high .perfection; and wool of extteme fine- 
ness produced, the sheep are carefully protected during 
the winter from the severity of the cold, and fere housed 
from six to eight months; and even large flocks have 
been clothed. During the other seasons, the €limate> 
which is neither humid nor foggy, seems well calculated 
to preserve the fineness of the fleece. . : : • . 

Although some modern writers, and, amongst others> 
M, de Lasteyrie, in his Treatise on Spanish Sheep, have 
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' asserted, that the quality of the wool, does not. depf n4 
upon the nature of the pasturage, I cannot think they 
are borne out by facts or by sound reason. That, to a 
certain degree, as far as being essential to the health of 
the aniojal, nutritive pastures are necessary to the pro- 
duction of good and healthy wool, I readily admit; 
having frequently observed, that the wool of a half- 
starved sheep is sickly, and void of prpof in manufac-^ 
ture. But, when the animal is kept high, and, by nu- 
tritious food, pushed forward in its growth, I am con- 
viQCed that the fibre enlarges with the oth^r parts of the 
frame^ and that, whenever an increased weight of wool- 
is so produced, a deterioration in quality attends it. I 
am speaking of increased weiL!;ht from the improved 
condition and keep of the sheep, not of that increase of 
weight in wool which the cross with the Spaniard al- 
ways occasions, and which is accompanied with in- 
creased fineness. 

M. de Lasteyrie makes mention of a flock of sheep in 
Spain, bought lately by the Prince of Peace, at a high 
price, on account of some privileges of pasturage that 
have exclusively belonged to it. This flock is called the* 
Real Paular, and the pile of wool it produces is well 
known in this country. The informatioi^ given by M, • 
de Lasteyrie, of its having the privilege of a priority in 
feeding on the finest pastures, in its way to the moun- 
tains, has been confirmed to m^ by persons resident in 
Spain, and cpnvei^saht in the history of the Spanish 
flocks. The sheep of this flock, from the advantages 
of pasturage, are large and handsome. The wool of 
this pile is well known to the manufacturers here, as 
broad, and coarse in hair, in comparison with other fine 
Leonesa piles. I conceive, that the habitual indulgence 
in mpre ^uxurieu^t food must have deteriorated tli^ wool 

Dd 
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of this flocjc, as it was in the highest estimation ib thU 
country fifty yearslago; when it was the practice for the 
tnanufacturers to mark their cloths with the name of the 
pile, viz. ^^ Best superfine Paular ;" which I have often 
seen, iii the decline of the custom, about twenty-five 
years since. At present it is a wool not in much es- 
tdem, and ranks perhaps with the lowest of the pr^me 
lieonesa piles, in point of fineness of hair. 

I cannot, indeed, attach any great weight to the ob- 
servation of M. de Lasteyrie, on the subject of depreci- 
ation, when I find him asserting, that th6 fineness of 
the wool is not at all owing to pasturage, soil or climate ; 
when he says, that the richer and more succulent pas- 
tures increase the fineness of the wool, and that dry 
herbage, such as broom and thyme, contribute to its 
coarseness. Yet amidst these errors, and many others, 
he has communicated much pleasing and useful in- 
formation. 

Respecting the fine-woolled flocks in France, M. de 
Lasteyrie informs us, that there were 5000 real Spanish 
sheep at Rambouillet, procured from Spain since the 
year 1786. The wool, he says, is increased in length, 
but not depreciated ih fineness; an assertion I must 
doubt, as contrary to the experience I have had in 
wool. The ram's fleeces, he says, weigh, unwashed^ 
from lQ.Ib. to 13/6. in France, which agrees with the 
weight of the fleeces of high-fed Spanish rams in this 
country; and, varying so much from that of the low- 
conditioned rams in Spain and Saxony, produces ano- 
ther proof of the increased weight being occasioned by 
extraneous causes. 

To conclude — I do not assert, that it is impracticable 
to produce, and to preserve in England., wool equal to 
the finest quality in Spain, with the same management 
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od is practised in countries under climates somewhat 
similar ; but that^ where land is so valuable^ and where 
. a regular course ot* husbandry is adopted on a compre^^ 
bensive scale, as with us, I do iv>t think such manage* 
ment can be looked for. The culture, however, of sucji 
wool, as I have before pointed out, may hr pursued with 
the greatest ease, as well as advantage, in the many dis- 
tricts of less fertile land throughout the kingdom ; w^ere, 
I am convinced, the farmers, in the course of three or 
four successive crosses with the Spaniard, would obta.ia 
fleeces worth from 10s. to 15s. each, from almost aqy 
sort of short-woolled sheep. 

To those who can afford to chus^ a sort of sheep to 
breed from, I shoqld recommend a judicious selection of 
fine-woolled Ryelands, in preference to South Downs, 
or any other. The South Down flocks are equally mix- 
ed with the Ryelands, of coarse and fine-woolled sheep ; 
but the finest hair of the South Down sheep bears no 
proportion, in point of softness, to that of the Ryeland. 
Nor are the sheep from such cross with the Spaniard, 
less healthy, nor more subject to tfie foot-rot, or any othec 
diseases. As lambs, they are tender ; and it is necessary 
the ewes should yean as late as the month of March : 
the lambs fall very naked, and must be sheltered from 
bleak and exposed situations. After shedding their 
lambs' teeth, they are as healthy and strong as any sort 
of sheep whatever : they keep themselves in good order 
upon bare pastures ; they go well to fold, which they 
stand equal with the South Downs ; and I have found 
th^ni fatten very handsomely. I have, in the past week, 
^old half a score six-toqthed wethers of the first cross, 
fatted on grass and hay; for which I received from the 
butcher 2C/. 15s. exclusive of the wool. I cut 5|/6. of 
^Yoo], in the grease, from one sheep, which, when clean 
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scowered, produced 3|/ft. well worth, in that state, 5^. 
per lb. The other fleeces average rather less. This 
great growth of wool since last shear-time^ I attribute to 
the great fatness and enlarged size of the sheep, which 
weighed 21/6. per quarter; the average weight was 
19/6. per quarter ; the whole value of carcase and wool 
exceeding 3/. in addition to the fleece at last shear-time, 
worth 15s. I readily obtained a penny per pound more 

r 

than the market price, on account of the beauty of the 
meat, and its great fatness; and I must not cfmit the 
testimony, both of amateurs and adversaries, to the 
mildness and excellency of the mutton. 

I have the honour to be 
Your obedient and faithful humble servant, 

EDWARD SHEPPARD. 

Uley, Gloucestershire, 

Dec. 31st, 1806. . 
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A. 

ACORf^S, planting of, page 244. — Acres, number of, 1.— After- 
grass, 187.--" Agistment prices, 385. — Agriculture, restraints on 
improper, 364.—- Agricultural Societies, 368.— Alabaster, 24.-— 
Allotments for the poor, 64.— Apple-trees, blight of, 802.— 
Apple-trees, insects on, 205.— Apple-trees, methods of fencing, 
214.— Apple-trees, soil for, 209.— Apples, sorts of, ^2.— Avon 
Tivfer^ 25, 26, 28. 

B. 

Barley, 119. — Barley, Siberian, 139.— Bams, 43. — Bast, 247. — 
Beans, 124.— Bean-straw, 127.— Bees, 326.— •Berkeley Canal, 30. 
—^Blue -bonnet weed, 164. — Biue-clay, 19. — Blue-clay stone, 23. 
— -Boister, milk, 299. — Boltings of straw, 119.-^Braids, what^ 
217. — Bream, fish, 28 —Breast-plough, 266.— Building-mate- 
rials, 383. — Butter, 298. — Butter-milk, 298. 

C. 

Cabbages, 154. — Calves, di^ases of, 302. — Calves, feeding, 191. — 
Calves, rearing, 299— Canals, 29, 336.— Canker, 207.— Capital, 
necessary, 58 — Carnation-grass, 167.— Carts, 82. — Catch x:rops, 
105. — Cattle, 282.— -Cattle for feeding, 187.— Chaff-cutter, 86. 
— Cheese-heaving, 295. — Cheese-heaving, to prevent, 297 — 
Cheese-making, 288.— »Cheese-press, 294. — Charlock, 160. — 
Chelt, 25. — Chesnut, extraordinary one, 240. — Chick-weed, 164. 
— Churns, 298 — Climate of Cotswolds, 13 — Ditto of Forest, 14. 
— Ditto of Vale, 13. — Coal; 21. — Coke, 21. — Commerce, agri- 
cultural, 343.— Commerce, manufacturing, 343.— Commutation 
of tythes, 62 —Composition of tytlies, 61. — Copper-slag, 335. — 
Coppice-woods, 246. — Corn-convolvulus, 163.— Corn-crowfoot, 
162. — Corn-factor, 54. — Corn-horsetail, 162.— Corn -mint, 162. — 
i^orn-rents, 63.— Corn-thistle, 163. — Corn-weeds, 160.^ — Cotta- 
ges, 47 .—Cottagers' gardens, 196. — Cottages, plan of^ 50.— Cots- 
wolds, I'l — Couch-grass, 1G3. — County, division of, 2.— County, 
form and boundaries, 1. — County, geography of, 1. — County, 
hundreds of, 3.— Covering, tiles, 24.— Cow, not useful to cotta- 
<;:ers, 48.— Cows, 281.— Cows, diseases of, 301.— Cows, manage- 
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mentof, 285.-^Cows warping, 297.— ^^radlc-scythe, 88.^-fCrops, 
rotation of, 107.— Crow-foot, 171.-^Cyder-making, 220.— .Cy-r 
der-mills, 222.— Cyder-press, 225. 

Dairy, profit of, 303 —Dairy-stock, 299. — Dairy-utensils, 304.*«« 
pill, 181. — Docks, 169 — Dodder, 162. — Draining, 258. — Drain- 
ing, curious mode of, 263.*— Draining plough, 84, 260.— Drag, 
85. — Dray, 82 — .Drilling-machines, 84. — Drilling wheat. 111.— 
Drilling barley, 121. — Drilling beans, 125. — Drilling peas, 128. 
— Drilling turnips, 135. — Drilling teasles, 159. — Dung-pots, 82. 

-—Dung-heaps, 268. 

E. 

Ell-rake, 84. — Estates, management of, 34 — Expcncc and profit 

of farms, 67.— Experimental farms, 370.— Ewelm stream, 26. 

F, 

Fairs, list of, 339 — Fallowing, 104. — Farm-houses, 43 — Farms, 
large, 52. — Farms, general size of, 52.— Farm, profits of, 68."'— 
Feeding, 187. — Fencing inclosures, 93. — Fencing-stocks, 214.— 
Fermentation of liquors, 229. — Fish in the Severn, &c. 27.— 
f'lax, 151. — Flea o» flax, 153. — Fly on turnips, 135. — Fly on 
teasles, 158. — Flooring of stone, 46. — Folding of sheep on wheat, 
1.5. — Forest of Dean, 12, 244 — Forest district, 12. — Free-stone, 
23. — Frome river, 25, 26.— Fuel, 330.— Fuel, price of, 385. — 
Furrows, deep, 103. — Furze for fuel, 332. 

G. 

Gardens, 196. — Gates, 100. — Gloucester and Hereford Canal, 30. 
— Grafting, 216. — Grafting, new mode of, 218— Grasses, arti- 
ficial, 174 — Grasses, natural, 167. — Grip-flooring, 46. — Grubs 

on flax, 153. 

H. 

Hairough, 162. — Hand-hoe, running, 87. — Hand cyder-mill, 222. 
— Harrow, 85. — Hay-harvest, 182. — Hay-making, 183. — Hedges, 
97. — Hemp, 154 — Hereford and Gloucester Canal, 30.— Hoe, 
gunning hand, 87.— Hogs, 322. — Hogs, feeding, 193. — Hedgc- 
rov/s, 97 — Hitching, 130 — Hop-clover, 180. — Horses, 318. — r 
Horse cyder-mill, 222. — Hprses and oxen compared, 3^8. — 
Houses of iiuiu;try, 348. 

I. 

Ignition of liay, 184. — Implements of husbandry, 81.— ImpJe- 
ir.erstu. prices of, 384 —Inclosing, advantages of, 89, 379.— 
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Dittos -cxpenpfes ofj 91 — Ditto, methods of, 93. — Inundations, 
' effects of, 165.— Iron, 20.— Isis river, 28. 

L. 

Labour, price of, 328.— *Lainbs, 317.— Lambs, reddled, 317.— 
Land lost by canals, 337. — Lattermath, 18f .-^Lead, 21.— Leases, 
66, — Leases, improved, 371.— Leden river, 25. — Lime-stone, 23. 
—Lime-compost, 149.— Linseed-oil cakes, 190.— Lucerne, 181* 
— ^Lumbert's draining-machine, 260.— Ditto, improved, 261* 

M. 
Manures, different kinds, 269. — Manures, price of, SBS.-^Manur- 
ing, 267.— Manufictufes, 341. — Markets, 339. — May-weed, 161. 
—Marie, 151, 27l. — Meadows, 165. — Means of improvement, 
371. — Measures, unequal, 369.— Melclot, 163.— Minerals, 20.-^ 
Misseltoe, 207. — Moss, 208. 

O. 

Oak, remarkable one, 241.-^Oaks, transplanted, 244.— Oats, 124« 
— Oats, quantity consumed, 320. — Oats, Siberian, 439. — Oats, 
wild, 164. — Obstacles to improvement, 863. — Orchards, 202.— 
Orchis, planting, 375.— Oxen, 319. 

P. 

Paring and burning, 264. — Parishes and places, 3. — ^Pasture -lands, 
167. — Paving- stones, 23.— Pawn- brokers, 344. — Pears, 235.— 
Pear-tree, remarkable, 220,— Peas, 128^ — Peat for fuel, 332.— 
Peaty earth, 19. — Piece- work, 387. — Pigeons, 325. — Plantations, 
243. — Planting atoms, 244. — Planting fruit-trees, 213, 236.— 
Ploughs, 82.— Ponds for water, 31. —Poor, 343. — Poor-rates, 64, 
346.— Poor children*s work, S46.r-Poppy, 162. — Population, 351. 
—Potatoes, 140. — Potatoes, to pr^erve, 143. — Poverty, causes of, 
344.— iPoultry, 323 — Pouse, what, 129 —Property, state of, 34. 
— Proprietors, list of, 38. — Provident Societies, 348. — Provtsiont, 
rate of, 329.— Pruning, 206.— Pucks of wheat, 147. 

Q. 

Quickset-hedge, 93. 

k. 

Rabbits, 322. — Rape, 154 —Ray-grass, 179. — Ray-grass, Peak's, 
179. — Rennett, to make, 288. — Rents^ 58.— Restraints on te- 
nants, 364. — Risbalking, what, 110. — Rivers, 24. — Roads, 333.. 
—Roads, how formed, 335.— Rollers, 86.-*'Rolling wheat, li6. 
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'•*-Ropes of bark, 247.^Rotation of crops, 107;— Rotajion of 
crops, new, 108. — Rowens, 198 .•—Rye, 138. — ^Ry«lands, 138* 

S. 

Saintfbin, 175. — Salep, English, 377.— Salmon, 27* — Samlet, 27.— • 

Scuffler, 85 .—Seven-field husbandry, 107.— Setting wheat, 114.— 

'Serem, 25, 27. — Sheep, 805. — Sheep, diseases of, 314. — Sheep, 

•feeding, 193. — Sheep, Spanish cross, 311.*«^iddow-peas> t2&— 

Slugs on turnips, 135— Smiths' work, price of, 386. — Smut, 112, 

—Soil of the Cotswolds, 15 —Soil of the Forest district, 19. — 

Soil of the Vale, 17.-*-Soil red, principles of, 18 -«-Staddlesi 43. 

— Stall-feeding, 188. — Steeping wheat, 1 14. — Stocks, raising them, 

. 211.— Stone- wall fence, 99.— Stroud water Canal, 29 — Stubble, 

118. — Supply of London, 370. — Swedish turnip, 134. — Styre- 

apple, 232. 

T. 

Tables of population, &c. 352. — Tansey, 171.— -Tares, 130. — Tas- 
*kers, 118.— Teasles, 155 — Tenants, too much restrained, 364.— » 
Tenures, 35. — Thames and Severn Canal, 29>. — ^Thatch, 45.— 
Thistles, 163, 168. — ^Thistle- drawer, 87. — Threshing-machines, 
85. — Tide, 27. — Tiles, stone, 24.— Tillage, 101. — Timber, to 
supply, 366. — Treading with sheep. 111 — Tunnel, 29. — Tur- 
nips, 132. — ^Tythes, 59.— Tything system, 363. 

V. 

Underground-draining, 259. — Vetches, 130. — Village-shops, 345. 

W. 

■ 

Wages, 387. — WaggonSj 81. — Wains^ 82.-«-Wall-fencing, 99.— 
Walnut-tree, 245.— Wastes, 250. •—Waste-land converted, 258. 
—Washing cyder, 228. — Water, qualities of, 32.— Water, saline, 
S3. — Watering, advantages of, 280. — Watering lands, 275.— 
Weeds on corn-lands, 160. — Weeds on grass-lands, 168. — Weed- 
ing> 273.— Weights, 368-— Wheat, 109.-^ Wheat-straw, 119.— 
Whcy-butter, 298 —White-clover, ill effects of, 302.— Whittem- 
tree, 247. — Willow, 248. — Winnowing-machines, 85. — Winrush 
river, 28.— Woods, 239.— Wood-fuel, 331.— Wood, waxen, 170. 
— Workhouses, 349. 

y. 

Yew-tree, leaves of, 287. 

Ftms. 
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